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THE PRE-CONQUEST CHURCH 
IN ENGLAND 


Margaret Deanesly, M.A., F.S.A. 


Professor Emeritus of History in the University of London 


The first of five volumes in a new, much-needed ecclesiastical history, this is an 
account of the church in Britain from the Roman occupation till the Norman Con- 
quest in 1066. From the author’s familiarity with the early centuries of Christendom 
in Europe, throughout the Roman Empire and beyond, she is able to amplify the 
scanty records of the Celtic and early English churches. She has written a refresh- 
ingly human account of the development of the English church and its teaching, its 
contribution to the life of the country, and what it came to mean to Englishmen of 
all ranks, from the coming of St. Augustine to the reforms of the tenth century. 

Just published 38s. net 
Vol. I in An Ecclesiastical History of England edited by J. C. Dickinson, M.A., F.S.A. 


MONASTIC LIFE 
IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 


jJ. C. Dickinson, M.aA., F.S.A. 


Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History, University of Birmingham 
The buildings of the great cathedrals and abbeys, and of smaller monastic estab- 


lishments, are described as they were in the Middle Ages, and much light and side- 
light is thrown on the daily religious and domestic lives of their medieval inhabitants. 
The regular canons, the friars, the military orders and hospitals are described and 
finally there is an account of the suppression of the monasteries and its consequences 
for them. The architectural chapters in this new book are based on lectures given for 
the Faculty of Fine Arts at Cambridge. Late October 38s. net 


With 56 photographs, and s plans. 9}” x 7}” 


LIGHT AND LIFE 
The Abbé de Tourville 
Translated by Fr. Vincent Girling, c.r. 


The Abbé de Tourville’s Letters of "irection have guided and sustained many 
thousands of readers since they were tra lated into English. Light and Life is a selec- 
tion from another volume of the Abbé’s letters published after his death, and now 
in English for the first time. The same qualities of simplicity and friendliness, of 
acute understanding and common sense, commend these honghes on Christian doc- 
trine and on the life of the Spirit as devotional reading of great value. [Dacre Press} 

Just published “s. 6d. net 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 





FAITH 
Rudolf Bultmann and A. Weiser 
Edited by P. R. Ackroyd, px.p.; Translated by Dorothea Barton 


The meticulous analysis of the usage of words, so characteristic of Kittel’s Dic- 
tionary of the New Testament, is here applied to a central word of Old and New 
Testament thought, giving the essential basis on which full theological evaluation 
must be securely founded. Bultmann shows how in ‘early Christianity Faith became 
the main description of the relationship of man to the God disclosed by the teaching 
of the Gospel; he treats of Faith as a recognition of Jesus, faith in the preaching and 
in the person being inseparable. 12s. 6d. net 


Previously published in the series Bible Key Words 


Love, by Gottfried Quell and Ethelbert Stauffer, 8s. 6d. net; The Church, 
by K. L. Schmidt, 8s. 6d. net; Sin, by Gottfried Quell and others, ros. 6d. 
net; Righteousness, by Gottfried Quell and Gottlob Schrenk, 8s. 6d. net; 
Gnosis, by Rudolf Bultmann, 7s. 6d. net; Apostleship, by Karl H. Rengstorf, 
7s. 6d. net; Basileia, by Karl Ludwig Schmidt and others, 8s. 6d. net; Lord, 
by Werner Foerster and Gottfried Quell, 12s. 6d. net; Spirit of God, by 
Eduard Schweizer, 15s. net. Further titles in preparation 


RELIGION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Robert H. Pfeiffer 
Another landmark in Old Testament studies by one of the great Biblical scholars 


of our time. His concern here is to show how the provincial Israelite tribes developed 
into the nucleus of a great international religion. The Old Testament is seen as a 
record of this spiritual growth, embodying the emerging religious consciousness of 
the Jewish people that was to become modern Judaism and Christianity. The author’s 
remarkable breadth of knowledge in history, archaeology and language makes this a 
volume to place beside his Introduction to the Old Testament and History of New 
Testament Times. Ready 24s. net 


A COMMENTARY ON 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK 


Sherman E. Johnson, PH.D. 


‘The excellent commentary of Professor Sherman Johnson is marked by exegetical 
insight and adds distinction to the series to which it belongs.” VINCENT TAYLOR in 
THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. Ready 25s. net 


Previously published in Black’s New Testament Commentaries, edited by 

Professor Henry Chadwick, p.p.: St. Luke by A. R. C. Leaney, M.A.; Acts 

by C. S. C. Williams, M.a.; Romans by C. K. Barrett, D.p.; each 25s. net; 

Philippians by F. W. Beare, Pu.p., 16s. net; St. Matthew by Floyd V. 
Filson, D.D., 28s. net. 


45%&6 SOHOSQUARE LONDON W.1 











The Theology of the Old Testament 


VOLUME ONE 
WALTHER EICHRODT 


Dr Eichrodt’s was the first important work in the modern 
movement towards ‘Old Testament Theology’, and is still in the 
eyes of many scholars the richest and most judicious survey. 
This translation, by J. A. Baker, Fellow and Chaplain of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, is from the sixth German edition (1959). 

§0s net 


The interpretation of Scripture 
JAMES D. SMART 


Dr Smart, Professor of Biblical Interpretation at Union Thec- 
logical Seminary, New York, brings into the open large questions 
about the truth of the Biblical material. Among the subjects 
dealt with are, the unity of the Old and New Testaments, and 
the use of typology, allegory, and analogy in exposition; the 
image of God in man as a representative problem of exegesis; 
the original inspiration of Scripture, and its present status in the 
Church; the methods of interpretation employed by the leading 
theologians of the Continent, Britain, and America since the rise 


of critical scholarship. 35s net 


New Testament Apologetic 
BARNABAS LINDARS 


The quotations from the Old Testament to be found in the 
New Testament are here used as a tool in the task of research 
into the origins of Christianity. Dr Dodd and others have pointed 
out the importance of the prophetic testimonies in the preaching 
of the early church; this study, taking a cue from the Old 
Testament quotations in the Dead Sea Scrolls, investigates 
the whole matter in more detail. 35s net 


The Theology of the Christian 
Mission 
Edited by GERALD H. ANDERSON 


Twenty-five theologians including Oscar Cullmann, Karl Barth, 
and Paul Tillich, contribute to this ecumenical reappraisal. 
355 net 
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Christ and Us 


JEAN DANIELOU 
A translation of Approches du Christ by Walter Roberts 


‘The aim of the present work,’ says the author in his Introduction, ‘is to 
provide a kind cf Summa’—a comprehensive survey, from the standpoint of 
every intellectual discipline, of Christian speculation concerning the Incarnate 
Word of God. 

Beginning with the historical approach and the historical ‘fact’ of Christ, the 
author first examines the environmental factors and shows how those docu- 
ments which clearly describe the humanity of Christ also make it clear that the 
humanity in question is that of the Son of God. This leads on to a skilful 
examination of the Incarnation, which, in its turn, requires the author to 
establish his next position that, although the Incarnation is a unique event, 
it is none the less in strict continuity with the saving acts of God in Israel and 
is prophetically and typologically present in the Old Testament scheme of 
thi 


ings. 

Theology must, however, reconcile itself to the critical examination of the 
philosopher, and in the chapter entitled ‘Philosophy and Christology’ the 
author comes to grips with recent philosophical attitudes and cogently argues 
that attempts to reduce the fact of Christ toa rational category are ill-founded. 
Christ belongs to an order of His own. 
Thus free to return to Holy Scripture, the author now considers the mysteries 
of the Word made Flesh—the mysteries of the childhood, of the public 
ministry, of the Passion and Resurrection. Thereafter, he turns to consider 
the relation of Christ to the Church, and to the preaching office of the Church, 
the Sacraments, and the Church’s world-wide mission, and concludes his 
survey with an examination of the part played by the Word in His personal 
encounter with the believing soul. 

30/- 


The Theology of Grace 


And the Oecumenical Movement 


C. MOELLER anp G. PHILIPS, Professors at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain. Translated from the French by R. A. Wilson. 


This important little work represents the findings of two Orthodox, two 
Roman Catholic, and two French Protestant theologians, who met as a study 
group at the Monastery of Chevetogne in Belgium. 
The doctrine of grace is cardinal in the question of theological unity, for the 
Catholic and Reformed views not only differ between themselves, they differ 
equally from the Orthodox view with its ancient emphasis on theosis or 
deification. 
The present work, which seeks to find harmony, is equally candid in admitting 
the historic divergences. It is a valuable contribution towards Oecumenism 
in the field of theology. 

7/6 
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A Patristic Greek Lexicon 


Edited by G. W. H. LAMPE 


The whole of the letter alpha, containing so many words important in theology, 
philosophy, and church life (including all compounds in a- privative, ana-, apo-, etc.), 
and part of beta (including baptisma) are contained in this first fascicle, now published, 
together with the valuable list of Authors and Works, and the other preliminary mat- 
ter. The great relative length of alpha means that four more fascicles of this size will 
complete the work. 

First fascicle, xlix plus 288 pages. 84s. net 


FORTHCOMING 


Discoveries in the Fudean Desert 


Vol. III. Les ‘Petites Grottes’ de Qumran 
R. DE VAUX, O.P., M. BAILLET and J. T. MILIK 


This new volume records the results of systematic exploration of caves in the Qumran 
region: about 250 were searched, and traces of occupation found in some forty. The 
book gives, with facsimiles, the MS. fragments found in four of these caves, and in four 
others previously discovered: the documents are from a wide range of Biblical and 
non-Biblical books and include the famous ‘copper scroll’ which is here formally pub- 
lished and studied in detail. 

In two volumes, 352 pages with 71 collotype plates. . £8. Bs. net 


Archaeology and the Dead Sea Scrolls 


ROLAND DE VAUX, O.P. 


In these Schweich lectures Pére de Vaux expounds a subject of which he is unques- 
tionably master: the archaeology of the Qumran site and the evidence it provides for 
the history of the community, the dating of the scrolls, and the way of life that forms 
their background. (British Academy) 30s. net 


The Liturgy in English 
Edited by BERNARD WIGAN 

Since the publication of J. H. Arnold’s Anglican Liturgies (1939) there has been much 
interest and activity in the field of Liturgy both in the Anglican Communion and else- 
where. This book presents a comprehensive collection, with textual notes, where neces- 
sary, on successive revisions, of all important Anglican eucharistic rites from 1549 to 
the various present-day revisions of the Anglican world, together with a number of 
non-Anglican rites—Scottish, Congregational, and South Indian particularly—which 
are notable modern examples of liturgy in the English language. 
264 pages. 425. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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R. M. Grant 
THE EARLIEST LIVES OF JESUS 


“Dr Grant has provided an excellent study of the patristic handling 
of the problems (of the authenticity and historical accuracy of the 
Gospels) in the light of the traditional methods of Hellenistic liter- 
ary and historical criticism.’—Professor G. W. H. Lampe 

18s. 6d. net 


J. C. O’ Neill 


THE THEOLOGY OF ACTS IN ITS HISTORICAL 
SETTING 


A consideration of the central theological purpose of Acts based 
on the belief that it was written in the first half of the second 
century as an apology to unbelievers in Rome. Dr O'Neill argues 
his theory ably, presenting and discussing the evidence in a way 
that students especially will find valuable. 25s. net 


Harvey H. Guthrie, Jr. 
GOD AND HISTORY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Published in the U.S.A. by the Seabury Press 


Dr Guthrie starts from the belief that God, being rae, can 
t 


only be known by his personal activity. One aspect of this activity 
is his self-revelation in history, and Dr Guthrie analyses this self- 
revelation as it was understood by the writers of the Old Testament, 
from the compilers of the earliest accounts down to the post-exilic 
Wisdom writers and apocalyptists. His book is written in a lively 
and readable style, and is based on sound, scholarly, and up-to-date 
critical views. 17s. 6d. net 


Constance E. Padwick 
MUSLIM DEVOTIONS 


‘It is not unfair to say that even a cursory perusal gives one a very 
much clearer idea of what Islam is about, what makes it “‘tick’’, 
and what makes it still a vital religious force. . . . This admirable 
book will contribute more to an understanding of Islam than many 
volumes of a more strictly academic nature.’—Times Literary Sup- 


plement 355. net 
S:P-C:-K 





The Text 
of the New 


Testament 


VINCENT TAYLOR 


‘Dr. Taylor’s competence in this 
branch of New Testament study is 
unchallenged, and no more reliable 
guide to the mysteries of minuscules, 
uncials, parchment and papyrus and 
palimpsests could be found today. 
He emphasizes the importance 
of learning how to form an opinion 
and to sustain it by sound arguments 
on the manuscript tradition 
and the use of recognized textual 
principles."—Times Literary — 
ment. 





Studies in 
Christian 
Doctrine 


H. MAURICE RELTON 


‘His book deserves to be read, di- 
gested, and quoted by many genera- 
tions of futre theologians.’— The 
Heythrop Journal. 

“Written with great learning, lucidity, 
and charity. . He is a persuasive 
guide. *—Christian World. 

*The subject of the book demands an 
approach at once serious and pro- 
found, and Dr. Relton has brought 
to it both knowledge and under- 
standing of the traditional position.’ 
Church of England Newspaper. 21s. 


ae 





THEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 
Karl Rahner 63s. 


The first of Rahner’s three volumes of Schriften, translated in full with a 
long introduction by Cornelius Ernst, O.P. Outspokenly critical of much 
current Roman Catholic so-called theology, Rahner’s work is markedly 
original yet rooted in scripture and tradition. This volume covers: 

The Prospects for Dogmatic Theology 

A Scheme for a fe oe of Dogmatic Theology 

The De of Dogma 

Theos in the New Testament 

ao Probiems in Christology 

The Immaculate 


Conception 
The Interpretation of the Dogma of the Assumption 
Reflections on Monogenism 
Concerning the Relationship between Nature and Grace 
Some Implications of the Scholastic Concept of Uncreated Grace 
The Theological Concept of Concupiscentia 





EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE AND THE 
REFORMATION. Francis Clark. 50s. 


A work of very thorough scholarly polemic examining teaching (and 
incidentally practice) on the Eucharist in later medieval centuries. A book 
which can hardly be left unread by any Christian concerned with the history 
of Eucharistic theology and of Christian sacramental life. 








A. Armstrong and CHRISTIAN FAITH AND GREEK 
R. Markus PHILOSOPHY 


THE MEANING OF SACRED SCRIPTURE 

WOMAN AND MAN WITH GOD 

THE BIBLE AND THE LITURGY 

THE MONK OF FARNE, A Translation of 
the Durham MS. 

THE EARLY LITURGY 

THE CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH 

SACRAMENTS AND FORGIVENESS. 
(Sources of Christian Theology, Vol. ID) 

WAYS OF THINKING ABOUT GOD 


THE ORIGINS OF THE MODERN 
ROMAN LITURGY 
ST. PETER AND THE POPES 


December 


ANCIENT ISRAEL 
Atranslation of the two French volumes, with valuable additional indexes. 


Spring 
Odo Casel THE MYSTERY OF CHRISTIAN 
w HIP 


ORS 
A translation of the fourth German edition. 


DARTON, LONGMAN & TODD 
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New Testament 


Survey 


Merrill C. Tenney, Ph.D. 


A new and considerably enlarged 
ae ieee Ee 
ee ee Celica ‘bask. 


pg Hy BH 


century. Charts, illustrations, and 
full-colour maps. 


The 
Preacher's 
Portrait 


The Rev. J. R. W. Stott, M.A. 
An expansion of the 1961 Payton 


Lectures delivered at Fuller Theo- 
logical Seminary, California. 
These word studies illustrate 
God's ideal for the preacher and 
the way he is to do his work. 


112 pp. 5s. 


Tyndale 
Commentaries 
Matthew 


Professor R. V. G. Tasker, M.A., 
D.D. 
288 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Mark 


The Rev. R. A. Cole, B.D., M.Th. 
256 pp. 10s. 6d. 


TYNDALE PRESS 
39 Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 1 





NELSON 


The Letters and Diaries 
of John Henry Newman 
Volume XI 


edited by C. S. DESSAIN About 
20,000 letters written by Cardinal 
Newman and quite a large propor- 
tion of the letters written to him are 
still extant. Newman’s correspon- 
dence is of great interest to the 
student of literature and to the 
historian. The letters contained in 
this volume and the extracts from 
his diaries cover the period from 
October 1845 to December 1846 
and begin with Newman’s conver- 
sion to the Church of Rome. Most 
of this material is now published 
for the first time. Father Dessain is 
the Superior of the Oratory, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Autumn 63s 


The Scrolls and 
Christian Origins 


The Rev. Professor M. BLACK 
DD FBA Have the Scrolls any light 
to shed on the origins of Chris- 
tianity? This is the main problem 
which is investigated in this book. 
It is divided into two parts, histori- 
cal and theological. The first exam- 
ines the question of the origins and 
identity of the Qumran sect: the 
sect of the scrolls is the same as the 
ancient Jewish sect of the Essenes, 
and crystallized out of the older 
movement of the Hasidaeans of 
Maccabaean times. The second 
part discusses the religious institu- 
tions and theological conceptions of 
the scrolls, especially those which 
seem to possess some relationship 
or resemblance to Christian ideas 
or institutions. 16 half-tone plates 

of” x 64” 21s 


of" x 64° 


The Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History 


edited by The Rev. ProfessorC.W. 
DUGMORE DD This undenomi- 
national journal covers the whole 
scope of Church History and Chris- 
tian Liturgy, rather than the study 
of dogma. Its contributors and re- 
viewers include some of the finest 
scholars in the field of Theological 
History, both in this country and on 
the Continent. Published in April 
and October. 
Single copy 18s, 
Annual Subscription 30s post free 


The Religious History 
of Modern France 


ADRIEN DANSETTE The Con- 
flict between the Church and modern 
Society from the French Revolution 
to the beginning of the Second World 
War is a major theme in European 
history. This fascinating story is told 
with a wealth of details, some of 
which stem from hitherto unpublish- 
ed sources. M. Dansette has Cath- 
olic sympathies but he is not afraid 
to point to the faults of the men of 
the Church in their pursuit of a policy 
of disguised support for authorita- 
rian methods difficult to reconcile 
with Christianity. 
Late Autumn Two volumes 
The set 90s 





Prospectuses for the first three 
publications are available from: 
NELSON 
36 PARK STREET 
LONDON W1 





THE 
HEYTHROP 
J OURNAL 4 Quarterly of Philosophy & Theology 


Published by the Jesuit Fathers in association with B. H. Blackwell 
Ltd., this journal continues at the end of its second year to expand its 
circulation lists. October (1961) contains a double feature, Protestant- 
Catholic Dialogue, as well as Temple and Temples of the Holy Ghost. 
January (1962) will see the publication of Hubert Jedin, The Council of 
Trent and Reunion and Maurice Bévenot, Faith and Morals in the 
Councils of Trent and Vatican J. In each issue there are three or four 
articles, Notes and Comments, a substantial section of book reviews, 
and the invaluable Quarterly Annotated list of British Books on 
Philosophy and Theology. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 35s. ($6.00) - SINGLE ISSUE 10s. ($1.75) 
THE SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER - HEYTHROP COLLEGE - OXON. 

















BOOKS ON 
THEOLOGY, CHURCH HISTORY 
CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY, MEDIEVAL 
& RENAISSANCE STUDIES, ETC. ETC. 


British and Foreign books, new 
and secondhand; journals 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
Telephone 58351 














AN ARCHBISHOP 
OF THE REFORMATION 


LAURENTIUS PETRI NERICIUS 
ARCHBISHOP OF UPSALA, 1531-1573 


A Study of his Liturgical Projects 


By Dr. ERIC E. YELVERTON 
18s. 6d. net 


The Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge writes: 

*Laurentius Petri preserved the old western order in his ordination rites of placing the 
laying on of hands before the prayer, and was careful to make the prayer a supplication for 
the giving of the Spirit to those receiving orders. He retained what the ancient Church 
regarded as essential for an ordination. Cranmer was considerably more medieval both in 
outlook and in method. There is a certain amount of ordinal-making going on in various 
quarters at the present time. I hope that the makers will study your book, so as to discover 
how far it is possible to return to ancient usage without abandoning their Reformation 
principles.’ 





LONDON - THE EPWORTH PRESS 

















ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS. VOLUME 30 


St. Augustine on the Psalms 


Edited ay Fone | Scholastica Hobgmn and W. AS} dn haedt, S.F. 
Translated by Dame Scholastica Hi elicitas Corrigan 
VOLUME 2 PSALMS 30-37 

The second book in this new translation of the Enarrationes in Psalmos. 
As in Volume I the translation has been undertaken by the Benedictines 


It the liveliness, the force, and penetra’ 
ni reals a he ken word, so characteristic of ss 


to one of a priest and dedicated to the Church. 
40s net. September 


Early Christian Prayers 


Fr. ADALBERT HAMMAN 
Translated from the French by Walter Mitchell 


Se Serene 0 i sae See geen ond ae 
the forms given to prayer by men of diverse culture and background. 
The graffiti of the semi-literate may prove as interesting as the 
elaborate productions of accomplished men of letters; and there is 
something to be gained from studying not only the finished forms 

of communal prayer enshrined in the liturgies but the outpourings 
of private devotion and the spontaneous welling-up of prayer through 
sermons and discourses not specially devoted to the colton. 

355 net 


The Everlasting Reward 


F. H. BRABANT 


Part of the reaction against ‘other-worldliness’ which has been 

so prevalent is a tendency to discount any desire for rewards after 
death as a motive for conduct. It implies that all direct desire 

for happiness, here or hereafter, is and therefore sub-Christian. 
This work reconsiders such a position. The discussion derives 
substance and authority from an examination of the works of Plato, 
Aristotle, Aquinas, St. Augustine, Luther, Berkeley, and Bagehot 
(among others), of the dispute between Fénélon and Bossuet, 

and of the Bible itself. 

155 net 


Longmans 





Catholics in England, 1559-1829 
M. D. R. LEYS, M.A. 


A study of the persecution and survival of English Catholics between 
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ARTICLES 
DID JESUS SPEAK HEBREW? 


T is generally believed that Jesus usually spoke Aramaic. Recently, 
| reneser Professor Harris Birkeland has argued' that, though Jesus 

could speak Aramaic, he normally used a colloquial dialect of Hebrew. 
The purpose of the present paper is to examine Birkeland’s theory, and 
to consider whether the generally accepted view about Jesus’ native 
language needs to be revised. 

Birkeland believes that, in the time of Jesus, the Jewish proletariat, 
the ‘am ha’ares, in both Judaea and Galilee, normally spoke a Hebrew 
dialect. This dialect was closely related to Mishnaic Hebrew, though 
Mishnaic Hebrew itself was, he thinks, an artificial, learned language, 
used only by the rabbis. In contrast to these uneducated Jews, the upper 
classes spoke Aramaic or Greek. Since Jesus belonged to the lower classes, 
he normally used vernacular Hebrew, and only occasionally spoke 
Aramaic. 

This theory must be carefully distinguished from two other views. 
Firstly, it must not be confused with the view? that Jesus sometimes 
spoke Mishnaic Hebrew, but that his native language was Aramaic. 
Secondly, it is to be distinguished from the theory of M. H. Segal,’ 
although Birkeland is partly dependent on Segal’s arguments. Unlike 
Birkeland, Segal believes that Aramaic was normally spoken by un- 
educated Jews in Galilee and, therefore, by Jesus. On the other hand, he 
argues that Hebrew was the vernacular of ordinary Jews of all classes in 
Judaea, though he does not deny that Aramaic was also widely used 
there. Segal does not distinguish between this vernacular Hebrew and 
Mishnaic Hebrew. He believes that Mishnaic Hebrew was itself a 
vernacular which developed naturally out of the Hebrew used in 
Palestine in Old Testament times, and maintains this view against the 
theory that it was a learned language, developed artificially out of 
classical Hebrew under the influence of Aramaic. 

It may help to clarify matters if a few comments are made on Segal’s 
theory, before Birkeland’s arguments are examined. Segal has succeeded 
in showing that Mishnaic Hebrew (or, at least, a language closely related 


' The Language of Fesus (Oslo, 1954). 
? eg. T. W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus (2nd ed., Cambridge, 1935), 
PP. 45-50. 


3 Jewish Quarterly Review, xx (1907-8), pp. 647-737, and A Grammar of 
Mishnaic Hebrew (Oxford, 1927). 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. XII, Pt. 2, October 1961] o 
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to it) was a genuine vernacular, and not merely an artificial language 
concocted by the rabbis out of classical Hebrew and Aramaic. It is less 
certain how long this language continued to be used in everyday speech 
in Judaea, though there is evidence in rabbinical literature’ which 
makes it quite possible that it continued to be used by some Jews as late 
as the second century a.p. Unfortunately, the Judaean scrolls offer us 
little help in this matter. There are Mishnaisms in the classical Hebrew 
documents? and in the copper scroll’ from Qumran, as well as in docu- 
ments* from Murabba‘at. But this proves no more than that the writers 
or scribes knew Mishnaic Hebrew. It does not demonstrate that they 
spoke it as a vernacular. 

In order to refute Birkeland’s theory, it is not necessary to deny that 
Hebrew may have been spoken in some circles or that Jesus may occa- 
sionally have used it. On the other hand, it is not enough to point to the 
existence of Targums, legal documents, and other writings in Aramaic; 
Birkeland does not deny that Aramaic was widely used in Palestine and 
that it was the normal language of the upper classes. A discussion of his 
theory must examine the positive arguments advanced in its favour, 
and consider whether it deals satisfactorily with the New Testament 
evidence for the language spoken by Jesus. 


I 


The first argument concerns references in the New Testament and 
Josephus to words which are said to be Hebrew or to belong to the 
language of the Hebrews. The fourth gospel refers to words which ‘in 
Hebrew’ (‘E8paiori) are called Bybeoda,’ TaS8aba, ToAyoba, and paf- 
Bouvi® (v. 2, xix. 13, 17, xx. 16); in fact, however, all these forms are 


* Some of this evidence is very difficult to evaluate. On pp. 15 f., for example, 
Birkeland refers to the maidservant of Rabbi Judah the Prince, who knew the 
meaning of some Hebrew words which puzzled the rabbis (8B. Rosh Hash- 
Shana 26b). However, R. Meyer, in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, lii (1957), 
cols. 47—50, thinks that the meaning of these rare words may have been pre- 
served in colloquial Jewish Aramaic. A similar view is advanced by S. Segert in 
Archiv Orientdlni, xxv (1957), p. 26. If so, the Hebrew sentences of the maid 
recorded in the Talmud must have been translated from Aramaic. In any case, 
it is difficult to assess the value of anecdotal evidence of this kind. 

2 Cp. C. Rabin in Scripta Hierosolymitana, iv (Jerusalem, 1958), pp. 146-8. 
For the present purpose, it is necessary to ignore the interesting view advanced 
by the same writer in Qumran Studies (Oxford, 1957), pp. 67-69. 

3 See the transcription by J. M. Allegro in The Treasure of the Copper Scroll 
(London, 1960). 

* R. de Vaux and J. T. Milik, Revue biblique, |x (1953), pp. 269 ff., 276 ff. 

5 The variant readings BnO{abd, BeACeOa, and Bnfcadc also appear to be Aramaic. 

® Cp. M. Black, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts (2nd ed., 
Oxford, 1954), p. 21. 
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Aramaic. Similarly, Josephus says that both ed8Bara and Adapos belong 
to the language ‘of the Hebrews’ (Ant. 1. i. 1 f.), although the former is 
Aramaic;' he also says of doap@d, another Aramaic form, that it is used 
by the Hebrews (Ant. 111. x. 6). 

Dalman? uses this evidence in support of his view that Aramaic was 
the vernacular of Palestine in the first century a.p. The fact that the 
New Testament and Josephus do not distinguish between Hebrew and 
Aramaic is best explained, he thinks, on the hypothesis that the latter 
language was normally spoken by Jews. Birkeland (p. 13) seems to be 
mistaken in thinking that Dalman maintains that Josephus does not 
know the difference between Hebrew and Aramaic words.’ More prob- 
ably, Dalman means only that Aramaic can be called Hebrew, because 
it was the language actually spoken by the Hebrews. 

Birkeland notes that Josephus (as Dalman himself observes) is capable 
of distinguishing between Hebrew and Aramaic (Ant. X. i. 2, XII. 1. 1), 
and that the proper term for the latter language was Syriac. He main- 
tains that there is no evidence for the word ‘Hebrew’ having the meaning 
‘Aramaic’, and that, when Josephus and the New Testament refer to a 
word as Hebrew, they mean that it is Hebrew, not Aramaic. This inter- 
pretation is, he believes, confirmed by a comparison of two passages 
(B.F. vi. ii. 1 and v. ix. 2) which tell how Josephus talked with the 
people of Jerusalem. The former passage says that he spoke in Hebrew 
(‘E8pailwyv), and the latter that he spoke in ‘the language of the fathers’ 
(rH warpiw yAwaon). Birkeland does not think it likely that Aramaic would 
be described as ‘the language of the fathers’, which would naturally 
mean Hebrew. 

Birkeland must, therefore, offer an explanation of the passages where 
Aramaic words appear to be described as Hebrew. He meets this 
difficulty by suggesting that vernacular Hebrew, which was strongly in- 
fluenced by Aramaic, had borrowed these words from the other language. 
These loan-words had passed into such general use in the vernacular 
that they could be described as Hebrew. 


' J. M. Grintz offers a different explanation of this passage in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature, \xxix (1960), pp. 42 f. He argues that Josephus must mean 
Hebrew, since Aramaic uses the verb muah, ‘to rest’, not shabath. Against this 
the word od8Sara looks Aramaic, and Jewish Aramaic does use shebath as a 
denominative: cp. M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli 
and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature (New York, 1950 ed.), p. 1520. 

2 The Words of Fesus (E.T., Edinburgh, 1902), pp. 6 ff. 

3 Dalman actually says “Trotzdem macht er [i.e. Josephus] zwischen hebrai- 
schen und aramiischen Wortern keinen Unterschied’: Die Worte Jesu* (Leipzig, 
1930), p. 5. This probably means that Josephus can describe both languages as 
Hebrew, not that he is unable to distinguish between them. 
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Birkeland’s explanation of these words is open to a serious objection. 
Several of them are not only of Aramaic origin, but also appear in an 
Aramaic grammatical form, the emphatic state : doap6d, caSfara, Bnbeoda 
(and its variants), [aSfa0a, and ToAyo6a. To this list may be added 
AxeAdayud, which is said to be in the language of the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem (Acts i. 19), and which is also in the emphatic state. Of course, it is 
possible that vernacular Hebrew borrowed words in the emphatic state. 
But some of these words have Hebrew cognates, and it is not easy to see 
why they should appear in an Aramaized form. AxeAdaya is doubtless' 
the Aramaic 837 9pq (hagel dema); but, since Hebrew has a word dam 
meaning blood, why is the Aramaic cognate dema used? Similarly, 
doap0d, ca8Bara, and IoA\yo84 all have cognates in Hebrew. There is 
further evidence in the name of the place “OAa or ’O¢Ads* near Jerusa- 
lem, and in the names Qwyuds and Knd¢das ; these words, too, have Hebrew 
cognates, and yet they appear in an Aramaic form, in the emphatic state. 
It is unlikely that vernacular Hebrew had lost all the cognate Hebrew 
forms. Therefore, it is not very plausible to explain all these words as 
Aramaic loan-words in vernacular Hebrew. 

Some of this evidence would, no doubt, be discounted by Birkeland, 
since he admits (p. 38) Dalman’s’ claim that the existence of Aramaic 
place-names in and around Jerusalem attests the predominance of 


Aramaic in that region: ‘Most probably Aramaic really was the pre- 
dominant spoken language of Jerusalem as the capital.’ Similarly, 
Birkeland (p. 37) maintains that the word ‘E8paiox is used in Acts vi. 1 to 
denote close ‘connection with the Hebrew text’, and that it has nothing 
to do with the language spoken ;* he believes that ‘most of them certainly 


* The letter chi at the end of the word in many manuscripts is puzzling, but 
it also appears in the Greek transliteration of Yose as "Iwoyy (Luke iii. 26), and 
Sira as Lepay; cp. G. Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch-paldstinischen Aramdisch* 
(Leipzig, 1905), p. 202. Since there are other examples of this usage, A. Kloster- 
man is wrong in thinking that the second word cannot be dema, ‘blood’; cp. 
Probleme im Aposteltexte (Gotha, 1883), pp. 1-8. He suggests that the place was 
called hagel demak, ‘field of sleeping’, because it was a cemetery. This unnecessary 
hypothesis involves him in a somewhat forced attempt to explain away the 
New Testament evidence that the place was called ‘field of blood’. 

2 The Words of Jesus, p. 7. 

3 Ibid. In addition to the evidence cited above, he mentions Zadeiv and 
Xadevaba. J. Cantineau, who favours Birkeland’s theory, draws attention to the 
survival of Aramaic place-names in Palestine after centuries of the use of Arabic: 
Semitica, v (1955), p. 100. However, the analogy is not very relevant, since it 
involves the continued use of Aramaic place-names in a country where Aramaic 
was once the vernacular. But Dalman’s argument concerns the introduction of 
Aramaic names for places in a region where Hebrew had once been the vernacu- 
lar. 

* This interpretation attaches a surprising meaning to ‘Efpaicu. It never has 
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spoke Aramaic’. But this admission is difficult to reconcile with what 
Birkeland says elsewhere. ByOecdd, [a88aba, and TodyoGa were also in 
Jerusalem, and yet Birkeland treats them as loan-words in vernacular 
Hebrew. Moreover, he asserts (pp. 12 ff.) that, when Paul (Acts xxi. 
40, xxii. 2) and Josephus spoke to the people of Jerusalem, they used 
Hebrew, not Aramaic. Perhaps he means that Aramaic was predominant 
in Jerusalem only in the sense that it was spoken by the most influential 
citizens. But it is doubtful if this would account adequately for the 
evidence advanced by Dalman. 

Birkeland fails to mention another passage in Josephus which is 
relevant. In Ant. 1x. xiv. 3, Josephus says that the Samaritans are called 
XovOaio. ‘in the language of the Hebrews’. This form looks Aramaic, 
since the Aramaic gentilic ends in -ay. But it is impossible to attach 
much weight to this argument, since Josephus may be following the 
practice of the LXX, which frequently attaches the ending -aios to 
Hebrew words, in order to give them a form appropriate to the Greek 
language.' 

P. Nepper-Christensen? has examined the passages in the New 
Testament and Josephus which appear to describe Aramaic words as 
Hebrew, and has reached a conclusion which disagrees with the views 
of both Dalman and Birkeland. He is able to refute Birkeland’s argu- 
ment about Josepl.us’s use of ‘the language of the fathers’ in Jerusalem. 
According to Birkeland, this cannot mean Aramaic. However, in the 
preface to the Greek edition of the Jewish War, Josephus says that the 
original edition was written 7 watpiw (sc. yAwoon). Since this first edition 
was intended for Parthians, Babylonians, Arabians, and people living 
beyond the Euphrates and in Adiabene, it was most probably written in 
Aramaic. Birkeland, therefore, is mistaken in thinking that ‘the language 
of the fathers’ can only have been Hebrew. 

However, Nepper-Christensen refuses to adopt Dalman’s view and 
to say that Josephus does not distinguish between Hebrew and Aramaic. 
Since Josephus is writing for readers in the Graeco-Roman world, who 
know little about oriental languages, he is concerned only to say that the 
Jews speak a Semitic language, not to define precisely which Semitic 
language is used. The ‘tongue of the Hebrews’ means nothing more 
this sense in Josephus; cp. H. St. J. Thackeray and R. Marcus, A Lexicon to 
Josephus, pt. iii (Paris, 1948), pp. 206 f. On the other hand, if the word is used in 
Acts in a linguistic sense, it is surprising, on Birkeland’s view, to find no reference 
to the 2vpicrai, the speakers of Aramaic. 

' Cp. H. St. J. Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, vol. i 
(Cambridge, 1909), p. 171. 

? Das Matthdusevangelium: ein judenchristliches Evangelium? (Aarhus, 1958), 
pp. 115 ff. 
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precise than a language spoken by Jews.' Nepper-Christensen explains 
the word ‘Efpaiori in the fourth gospel in a similar sense. 

Although Nepper-Christensen rejects the views of both Dalman and 
Birkeland, he stands much nearer to the former. He has rejected Birke- 
land’s view that the passages under discussion can only refer to Hebrew. 
In contrast to Dalman’s view that Aramaic was so generally used by 
Palestinian Jews that it could be called Hebrew, Nepper-Christensen 
believes that the writers in question were not concerned with the name 
of the language. But he does not deny that these passages are evidence 
for the general use of Aramaic in Palestine. According to him, St. John 
says of certain Aramaic words that they belong to the language spoken 
by Palestinian Jews, and this is not very different from the view of 
Dalman. 

Two conclusions may be drawn from the discussion of this argument. 
First, Birkeland has not proved that certain words apparently described 
as Hebrew cannot be Aramaic. In the second place, the use of Aramaic 
words in Jerusalem (and of the names OQwyds and Kndas) cannot be satis- 
factorily accounted for on the theory that they are loan-words or that 
only the upper classes spoke Aramaic. 


II 
A second argument can be dealt with more briefly. In the Letter of 


Aristeas 11, Demetrius of Phalerum is represented as saying of the books 
of the Jewish Law: “They need to be translated, for in the country of the 
Jews [xara ri *Jovdaiwv] they use a peculiar alphabet (just as the Egyp- 
tians, too, have a special form of letters) and speak [literally: have— 
éxovow] a peculiar dialect. They are supposed to use the Syriac tongue, 
but this is not the case; their language is quite different.’ H. T. Andrews 
thinks that the ‘peculiar dialect’ is Aramaic, but Birkeland is certainly 
right in maintaining (p. 14) that this view is impossible. The passage 
clearly distinguishes the ‘peculiar dialect’ from Syriac, that is, Aramaic. 
It must, therefore, be Hebrew. Birkeland regards this passage as evidence 
that the language of the Jews in Palestine was distinguished from 
Aramaic, shortly before the beginning of the Christian era. 

Although this passage is evidence that Hebrew was distinguished 


* The state of affairs is further complicated by the fact that Philo calls Moses a 
Xaddaios (De Vita Mosis 1. ii. 5) and says that the Law was originally written 
yAwoon Xa\baixg (11. v. 26; cp. 1. xli. 224). I am indebted to Dr. G. Vermes 
for these references. 

? Translation by H. T. Andrews in R. H. Charles (ed.), The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, vol. ii (Oxford, 1913), p. 95. I have used the 
Greek text by H. St. J. Thackeray in H. B. Swete, An Introduction to the Old 
Testament in Greek (Cambridge, 1902), p. 520. 
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from Aramaic, it is very doubtful if it can also be used as evidence 
that the Palestinian vernacular at the time was Hebrew. As Nepper- 
Christensen points out (p. 129), it is questionable how much evidential 
value can be ascribed to a pseudepigraphical work which aims to glorify 
the LXX. It may be added that the writer professes to describe the 
state of affairs as far back as the third century B.c., even if he in fact 
lived c. 100 B.c. In any case, Nepper-Christensen also argues that the 
subject of the sentence in which ‘a peculiar dialect’ occurs is the books 
of the Law, not the Jews. This interpretation is supported by the Letter 
of Aristeas 30, which refers to the Hebrew script and language in which 
the books of the Law are written. On this view, the Letter of Aristeas 
11 says merely that the Pentateuch is written in the Hebrew script and 
language, and tells us nothing about the Palestinian vernacular at the 
time. Birkeland has, of course, established his main point, that the 
Letter distinguished Hebrew from Aramaic, but, as has been seen, this 
need not conflict with Dalman’s theory. 


III 
Birkeland believes (p. 15) that the Talmudic distinction between ‘the 
language of (common) men’ (leshon bene adam) and ‘the language of the 
Law’ (leshon tora) is evidence that a kind of Hebrew distinct from that of 
the Old Testament was used in everyday speech. Thus, B. Ned. 49a 


discusses the word mebushshal, and says that ‘in the language of men’ 
it is given different meanings in different parts of the country. Since this 
word is Hebrew, Birkeland regards this passage as evidence that Hebrew 
was used as a vernacular. 

Even if Birkeland is right in his interpretation of this Talmudic 
evidence, it proves no more than that Hebrew was spoken as a vernacu- 
lar in some parts of Palestine; it does not prove that it was the vernacular 
in Galilee, or that Jesus normally spoke it. However, it is also possible 
to explain the evidence in a way compatible with the view that Aramaic 
was the vernacular. No scholar supposes that, even if Aramaic was the 
vernacular, no one ever used Hebrew. Mishnaic Hebrew was certainly 
widely used by the rabbis, at least; but this does not necessarily imply 
that it was the ordinary Palestinian vernacular; similarly, in the Middle 
Ages, Latin was widely used, without being still a vernacular. In con- 
trast, the art of composing classical Hebrew does not seem to have been 
generally practised by Jews in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
even though it was cultivated by the Qumran sect. If there was a need 
to distinguish between classical Hebrew and Mishnaic Hebrew, the 
latter could be appropriately described as ‘the language of men’, be- 
cause it was the kind of Hebrew still in use. 
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Another explanation of this distinction in the Talmud is offered by 
S. Segert,' who thinks that ‘the language of men’ may be Aramaic. 
Various Hebrew terms may have been used in Aramaic, just as Hebrew 
words are used in Yiddish. He also suggests that the Talmudic passages 
in question may be discussing the meaning of Hebrew words on the 
basis of cognate words in the Aramaic vernacular. Thus, the root 973, 
which is discussed in B. Ned. 49a, occurs in Aramaic dialects in slightly 
different senses. The rabbis may, therefore, be trying to determine the 
meaning of this root in Hebrew from the use of the cognate in Aramaic 
everyday speech. 

IV 

There are several parts of Birkeland’s theory of the social background 
of vernacular Hebrew and its relation to Mishnaic Hebrew which are 
open to question. It is doubtful if he is right in using the expression ‘am 
ha’ ares to describe a social class.* He fails to produce adequate reasons 
for regarding Mishnaic Hebrew, not as essentially a vernacular, but as 
an artificial language based only partly on the vernacular. Nor does he 
supply sufficient evidence for his belief that the distinction between those 
who spoke Aramaic and those who spoke vernacular Hebrew was largely 
social. These parts of Birkeland’s theory are important, because, without 
them, he would find it more difficult to account for the weight of 
evidence advanced by Dalman! for the widespread use of Aramaic, on 
the one hand, and for the evidence given by Segal, on the other, for the 
use of Mishnaic Hebrew by people who did not belong to the lowest 
social classes, even by the Sadducees.* 

Nevertheless, it is unnecessary to discuss these questions in detail in 
the present paper. Even if it could be shown that Birkeland is mistaken 
in these matters, it would still be possible to maintain that some form of 
vernacular Hebrew was in general use alongside Aramaic. This, as has 
been seen, is the view of Segal, though he thinks that Aramaic, rather 
than Hebrew, was normally spoken in Galilee. Instead of examining the 
various forms in which these theories that Hebrew was the vernacular 
appear, it will be better to go straight to the New Testament and 
examine the evidence which it supplies. 

It has already been seen that the gospels refer to several Aramaic 
names of places in Jerusalem, and that St. John’s references to them as 

* Op. cit., p. 25. 

? This criticism is made by R. Meyer, op. cit., col. 49. Cp. G. F. Moore in 
F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, vol. i 
(London, 1920), p. 441. 

3 The Words of Fesus, pp. 1 ff. He notes, for example, the use by Josephus of 


such Aramaic words as Xaavaia: and ¢povpaia. 
* A Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew, pp. 1-20, especially pp. 18 f. 
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Hebrew cannot be satisfactorily explained on the hypothesis that they 
are loan-words. It has also been seen that two of the disciples, @wyas and 
Kn¢das, have names in an Aramaic form, although these words are also 
known in Hebrew. This evidence from proper names is supplemented 
by Dalman. He draws attention' to the Aramaic names Lardeipa, MapGa, 
and 7afeOa (all of which are in the emphatic state), and to the Aramaic 
ending -ay which appears in the names AAdaios, ZeBedaios, Ma6aios, 
Gaddaios, BapbodAopaios ;* similarly, Siwy ZnAwrys is also called 6 Kava- 
vaios, which is Aramaic. Finally, several names in the gospels and Acts 
use the Aramaic word bar meaning ‘son’, instead of the Hebrew ben: 
Bap§oropaios, Bapwvas, BapaBBas, BapoaBBas, and Bapripavos (which 
is said to mean son of Tyaios in Mark x. 46); Bapvafas and Bapincods 
ought, perhaps, to be excluded, since the men who bore these names were 
not Palestinians (though the former is said to have been given the name 
in Jerusalem : Actsiv. 36). Dalman might have strengthened his argument 
further by pointing out that, in contrast to this evidence for the use of the 
Aramaic bar, the Hebrew ben never occurs in the New Testament, except 
in the Old Testament name Benayiv. It is very difficult to account for this 
evidence merely on the hypothesis that these names are loans from 
Aramaic and that Aramaic was widely used, particularly in Jerusalem. 
These words, together with other Aramaic terms such as Papucaios and 
Mecaias, testify that Aramaic was in much more general use among 
ordinary Jews than Birkeland is willing to admit. 


Vv 
Finally, the very important question of the sayings in the gospels must 
be discussed. The words paxd and papwvas, which are in the emphatic 
state, can perhaps be explained as loan-words. Similarly, a88a can be 
regarded as vernacular Hebrew by Birkeland, because it occurs in 
Mishnaic Hebrew. But St. Mark records several Aramaic words which 
cannot be explained as Hebrew: TaAc8d, xodpe (v. 41) and ’"Eddada? (vii. 
34); the saying from the cross in xv. 34 will be examined separately later. 
These Aramaic words of Jesus are generally believed to prove con- 
clusively that Jesus normally used this language. Birkeland, however, 
ingeniously attempts to turn what appears to be evidence against him 
into an argument in his favour. He asks (p. 25) why these words are 
recorded in a Semitic language, instead of being given only in Greek 
translation. He then offers an explanation. He compares these sayings 
with words or sentences in a foreign language which appear in an 
* Jesus-Feshua (E.T., London, 1929), pp. 12 ff. 


2 Cp. also AeBBaios and Zaxyaios. But Dalman’s argument is invalid, because 
the same forms occur in Hebrew. : 3 Cp. Black, op. cit., p. 234. 
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English translation of a book. ‘Would we not understand by this 
phenomenon that these words or sentences were in a foreign language 
also in the original text? Thus, for example, French words in a Ger- 
man book would not be translated into English even if the book as a 
whole was translated into the latter language.’ Similarly, he argues, 
some sayings are recorded in Aramaic just because they were excep- 
tional. Their presence is an argument that Jesus did not normally speak 
Aramaic. 

This theory only creates further difficulties. On Birkeland’s hypo- 
thesis, there must have been other occasions, recorded in the gospels, 
when Jesus spoke Aramaic. For example, Jesus presumably spoke to the 
Syro-Phoenician woman in Aramaic (Mark vii. 24-30). Nor, on Birke- 
land’s view, is it likely that Jesus used vernacular Hebrew in speaking 
to the Sadducees (Mark xii. 18-27). Since Jesus spoke to Jairus’s 
daughter in Aramaic, it is probable that the same language was used 
in conversation. with her father (Mark v. 23, 36). Yet all of these sayings 
are recorded only in Greek. Thus, even on Birkeland’s hypothesis, not 
all of Jesus’ Aramaic sayings are recorded in the original language; 
there must have been something particularly striking about TaA8a, code 
and ’E¢¢da0d which made them memorable. If this is so, it is difficult to see 
why Birkeland should reject the usual interpretation of these passages. 
On the other hand, Birkeland fails to explain why paffovvi and a8fa are 
recorded ina Semitic language, which he believes to have been vernacular 
Hebrew; according to his own theory, these words should be an argu- 
ment that Jesus did not speak Hebrew. 

There have been many attempts to detect evidence of an Aramaic 
original underlying sayings of Jesus which are recorded in Greek.' If 
any of this evidence is regarded as convincing, it tells against Birkeland’s 
theory. However, quite apart from the question how far such attempts 
are successful, it is difficult to use this argument. Birkeland believes that 
vernacular Hebrew was strongly influenced by Aramaic. It might, there- 
fore, be possible to argue that much of the evidence advanced for an 
Aramaic original of the Greek sayings of Jesus is compatible with the 
view that he used an Aramaized form of Hebrew. Since Birkeland does 
not, in fact, advance such an argument, and since, according to his 
hypothesis, there is very little direct evidence for the reconstruction of 
vernacular Hebrew, there seems little point in pursuing the matter 
farther. 

The most important saying of Jesus to be recorded in a Semitic 
language is the quotation of the opening words of Psalm xxii, which he 


' Cp. the discussion by Black in op. cit., passim. 
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uttered from the cross. This is given by many Greek manuscripts of 
Mark xv. 34 as "EdAwi, "EAwi, Aad caBaySavei; which is thought to re- 
present the Aramaic words "39730 8)? °T'7% °7'PN' as contrasted with 
the Hebrew of the Massoretic text "3319 71? "Dx 7H. 

Birkeland argues that ’EAw? cannot represent what Jesus actually said, 
because it could not easily have been confused with the name Elijah. He 
therefore thinks that the evangelist changed the original Hebrew Eli 
of the saying into the Aramaic ’EAwi, in order to bring it into line with the 
rest of the sentence, which he believed to be in Aramaic. On the other 
hand, he thinks that the reading Eli Eli lama zaphthani, which is found 
in some manuscripts, has arisen from the opposite cause, the attempt to 
make the whole saying Hebrew. Birkeland believes the saying to be 
original as recorded by Mark, apart from his change of the first two 
words, But he questions whether the sentence is Aramaic. The verb P32 
occurs in Mishnaic Hebrew, as well as in Aramaic. Therefore 9X °% 
"mnpav m9 can be vernacular Hebrew. 

The old argument that Ei fits the context better than ’EAwi is a strong 
one, whatever is made of the manuscript evidence for "HAi here and at 
Matt. xxvii. 46. But Eli would not have been impossible in an Aramaic 
sentence. As Dalman?* points out, the Targum of Onkelos frequently 
uses E/ as a loan-word. Even though Onkelos may not be a reliable guide 
to vernacular Palestinian Aramaic in the first century A.D., there is 
nothing unlikely in the use of the Hebrew E/ as a loan-word in such 
spoken Aramaic. Therefore, even if Jesus actually said Eli, he may have 
been speaking Aramaic. Birkeland (p. 26) does not deny this possibility, 
though he prefers his own theory. 

Birkeland’s explanation of the saying turns on the view that cafayOavei 
can be Hebrew. The root P32 is certainly found in Mishnaic Hebrew. 
The difficulty with Birkeland’s theory is that it fails to explain why the 
verb P32 was substituted for the verb 21¥ of the original Hebrew. The 
root 31 is attested in Mishnaic Hebrew,* and would presumably have 


' There is no insuperable difficulty in the use of an o vowel to transliterate a 
long a; cp. G. Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch-paldstinischen Aramdisch* (Leip- 
zig, 1905), p. 81. It is probably unnecessary to follow Dalman (ibid., p. 156) 
in attributing it to the influence of Hebrew. Nor is it necessary to suppose, with 
other scholars, that the reading Aaud is Hebrew (7799) as contrasted with the 
variant Aeua, which is clearly Aramaic (x19). There is no reason why alpha 
should not have been used to represent an indistinct vowel. 

2 Jesus-Feshua, p. 205. 

3 M. Jastrow, op. cit., p. 1516. Jastrow, however, cites only one example, and 
the word is not listed as Hebrew in G. Dalman, Aramdisch-Neuhebrdisches 
Handwérterbuch (Géttingen, 1938), p. 414. 

* Jastrow, op. cit., p. 1060. 
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been comprehensible to speakers of vernacular Hebrew. Why, then, 
should a different verb have been substituted for it ? On the other hand, 
the change is easily explicable if Jesus was quoting the Psalm in Aramaic.' 
Another, though less important, difficulty is that Birkeland fails to 
explain how Mark came to be mistaken about the language used by 
Jesus on the cross. Since, ex hypothesi, he knew both Hebrew and 
Aramaic, he is likely to have been well acquainted with the linguistic 
situation in Palestine, and to have known which language was used by 
Jesus. It would be surprising if he had been guilty of the mistake 
which Birkeland attributes to him. 

Therefore, Birkeland’s attempt to maintain that this saying is in 
vernacular Hebrew is unconvincing; it is far more probable that it is in 
Aramaic. If this tradition is to be trusted, it is very significant. Surely, the 
language in which Jesus spoke on this occasion is most likely to have 
been the one which he normally used. 


Birkeiand’s attempt to demonstrate that Jesus normally spoke Hebrew 
has failed (though the possibility remains that he occasionally used that 
language). He has not succeeded in proving that, when Josephus and 
St. John appear to be referring to a language as Hebrew, they can only 
mean that it is Hebrew, not Aramaic. Nor do the Letter of Aristeas 11 


and B. Ned. 49a support his argument. On the other hand, there is 
plenty of evidence for the use of Aramaic in Jerusalem, where even 
Birkeland admits that it was the dominant language, and among the 
people with whom Jesus associated. There is also other evidence for its 
general use, which can only be countered by a questionable theory of the 
use of different languages by different social classes. Finally, Birkeland 
has failed to overthrow the argument that the presence of Aramaic 
sayings of Jesus in the gospels shows that he normally spoke Aramaic. 

Nevertheless, Birkeland’s stimulating paper has drawn attention to an 
important question in the study of Palestinian Jews in the first century 
A.D. Segal’s arguments for the use of Hebrew alongside Aramaic have 
not always received the attention due to them from New Testament 
scholars. Even though Birkeland’s explanation of the evidence is 
highly questionable, he has attempted to solve a problem which many 
overlook. The question whether, and in which circles, Hebrew was 
spoken in this period still deserves discussion. J. A. Emerton 


' The verb 3tY is also known in Aramaic; Jastrow, op. cit., p. 1061. However, 
an Aramaic version does not always translate a Hebrew word by its Aramaic 
cognate. Thus, the verb P3V is used in the Targum to Psalm xxii. 2 in P. de 
Lagarde, Hagiographa Chaldaice (Leipzig, 1873), p. 11. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE 


I did not see J. M. Grintz’s article, ‘Hebrew as the spoken and written 
language in the last days of the Second Temple’, Journal of Biblical 
Literature, ixxix (1960), pp. 32-47, until the present paper was finished, 
though I have added a reference to it in one footnote. Grintz argues that 
Mishnaic Hebrew, not Aramaic, was the popular language in Palestine in 
the time of the Second Temple. 

Firstly, he argues that St. Matthew’s gospel was composed in Hebrew, 
because Papias says that it was written “ESpatd: duaAdxrw, and because 
certain words and phrases presuppose a Hebrew original. For example, he 
thinks that the use of "Japa7jA for the Jewish people and land, and of such 
expressions as €Ovixds, Ta €Bvn, capé Kai alua, and facia trav odpavav 
(rather than rod eo) is explicable only on the hypothesis that they are 
translated from a Hebrew document. 

However, Papias’s testimony is notoriously difficult to interpret and 
evaluate, and Grintz has not succeeded in proving that the phrase ‘EBpatdx 
dvaA€xrw cannot refer to Aramaic. Most of the expressions which he regards 
as translations from a Hebrew document are evidence for a theological 
outlook, rather than for the use of a particular language. Moreover, 
several of these expressions occur in parts of the New Testament which 
were certainly composed in Greek, or in the LXX. For example, cap «ai 
ala occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 50, Gal. i. 16, Heb. ii. 14, and also in Ecclus. xiv. 
18, xvii. 31, and Wisdom xii. 5; and there is extra-biblical Greek evidence' 
for the use of the words in the reverse order, as in Ephes. vi. 12. Similarly, 
Aramaic documents can speak of ‘Israel’ (e.g. B. Ned. 66b, a passage dis- 
cussed below; cp. also its frequent use in the Greek N.T.), and can use 
‘the heavens’ as a pious substitute for God? (cp. also Mark xi. 30 f., Luke 
xv. 18, 21, and 1 Macc. iii. 19, 60, iv. 24, &c.). The use of such expres- 
sions by St. Matthew does not prove that this gospel was composed in 
Hebrew (nor even that it has a Hebrew, as distinct from an Aramaic, 
background), and it is unnecessary to examine in detail these arguments 
and other evidence of this kind. 

The only arguments which are relevant to Grintz’s case are his explana- 
tion of a difficult Greek expression in Matt. xxviii. 1 in terms of a Mish- 
naic Hebrew idiom, and his suggestion that é€xa@i.cav in Matt. xxiii. 2 is 
based on a misreading of a Hebrew frequentative imperfect as a perfect. 
But it is very doubtful if it is necessary to resort to Grintz’s explanations. 
Moreover, his explanation of the latter passage implies that it was origi- 
nally written in biblical, not Mishnaic, Hebrew; he therefore has to main- 
tain the difficult theory that the gospel was composed in a mixture of the 
two kinds of Hebrew. On the other hand, Grintz fails to discuss the 
conclusive argument against his own theory—the probability that Matthew 
is dependent on the Greek gospel of Mark. 


* G. Kittel (ed.) Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, vol. i 
(Stuttgart, 1933), p. 172. 

? H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus 
Talmud und Midrasch, vol. i (Munich, 1922), p. 864. 
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Secondly, he argues, like Birkeland, that Josephus always means 
Hebrew, not Aramaic, when he refers to ‘Hebrew’. But all that he succeeds 
in demonstrating is that Josephus sometimes refers to Hebrew and that he 
knows the differences between Hebrew and Aramaic; these facts are not 
in dispute. 

Thirdly, Grintz examines the Talmudic evidence that ‘Hebrew’ means 
Hebrew, and that Hebrew was used in Palestine in the later years of the 
Second Temple. Neither part of the argument proves that Hebrew was the 
vernacular, and Grintz’s interpretation of the evidence is questionable. 
For instance, he refers to the account in B. Ned. 66b of a man from Babylon 
who married a woman from the land of Israel. When he asked in Aramaic 
for food, she misunderstood what he said. Finally, she went to Rabbi Baba 
b. Buta and talked with him in Hebrew. This passage is apparently re- 
garded by Grintz as evidence that the woman normally spoke Hebrew 
and did not understand Aramaic properly. But this conclusion is not 
necessarily to be drawn from the story. In B. San. gob—91a, conversations 
in Hebrew are recorded between rabbis and foreigners (including 
Alexander of Macedon, Queen Cleopatra, Antoninus, Egyptians, and 
Romans) who are most unlikely to have spoken the language. (Cp. also 
B. Aboda Zara 54b.) Therefore, too much should not be made of the fact 
that the woman in B. Ned. 66b talks with the rabbi in Hebrew. On the 
other hand, the words of her husband which she misunderstands have 
more than one meaning in Aramaic. It is quite likely that the wife under- 
stood Aramaic perfectly well, but that the Judaean dialect of Aramaic 
attached different meanings to the words from the dialect spoken in 
Babylonia. 





THE SON OF MAN—SOME FURTHER 
CONSIDERATIONS 


CHOLARS in this country have been reluctant to accept the idea 

that the title, the Son of Man, was a term already current among the 

Jews of the first century A.D. to describe a heavenly figure, who 
executes God’s Judgement in the Final Day and establishes his king- 
dom. Such hesitation has been due to scepticism about the value of that 
part of the Ethiopian Book of Enoch, known as the Similitudes of Enoch 
(chapters xxxvii-Ixxi). The aim of the present article is to look at the 
question from a different angle by examining certain passages in the 
gospels which seem to make sense only on the presupposition of a Jewish 
belief in the Heavenly Son cf Man in the first century A.D. 

The first of these passages is Mark ii. 10 with the parallels in Matt. 
ix. 6 and Luke v. 24, which forms part of ‘the healing of the paralytic’. 
The three passages show no important differences from each other; 
Matthew and Luke like some texts of Mark agree in placing émi rijs yijs 
before aduévar dyaprias. The whole saying is closely related to the heal- 
ing miracle; the healing of the man’s physical paralysis is a sign of the 
Son of Man’s power to forgive sins, i.e. to restore the whole man to God. 

One of the difficulties in the exegesis of this passage is the force and 
significance to be given to the phrase é7i rijs yijs which at first seems 
redundant, and of which any satisfactory explanation must take full 
account. If it were joined closely with a¢uéva: duaprias, then the meaning 
would be that in the earthly sphere the Son of Man has full power 
delegated to him to forgive sins, while in heaven God reserves this 
authority to himself: a contrast is being drawn between the forgiveness 
of sins of beings belonging to the heavenly sphere (which is the province 
of God alone), and the forgiveness of the sins of the human race (which 
belongs to the province of the Son of Man as well). The first difficulty 
here is that, though the New Testament recognizes that in the heavenly 
sphere as well as in the earthly rebellion has taken place against God, 
and that there is need of the reconciliation or subjection of these rebel- 
lious forces to God, yet this idea is never expressed in terms of the 
forgiveness of sins, an expression elsewhere reserved to describe the 
removal of the obstacle of sin that exists between God and man. There- 
fore émi rijs ys would appear to be superfluous. Further, on this view, 
the emphasis would have to be thrown on émi rijs yijs with the sense 
‘as far as the earth is concerned’, and this is difficult. 

We now turn to explanations of the passage that take éi rijs ys with 
(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. XII, Pt. 2, October 1961] 
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the main verb and object éfovoiay éxe:. Schlatter’ explains these words 
of Jesus by saying that the Jews believed that God, the heavenly Judge, 
could forgive sins, but are now faced with the claims of Jesus that there 
is one on earth, who can do so. Hence the question asked by the Scribes 
and the accusation of blasphemy (Mark ii. 7 and parallels). Such an 
explanation is plausible if the objection of the Scribes is taken to mean 
that only God in heaven can forgive sins. But no such emphasis is found 
in the words of the Scribes. ‘The implication of their words is: only God 
can forgive sins; so this person who makes such a claim must be an 
impostor. Jesus’ answer must be solely concerned with answering this 
accusation, and with stating the source of his authority. Lohmeyer?* 
offers a different interpretation. The forgiveness of sins by God alone 
was a firmly held dogma of Judaism, and on earth such forgiveness 
could be pronounced only by the priests, who had been given authority 
by God. The contrast, therefore, in the present passage is not between 
heaven and earth, but between the Son of Man’s authority to forgive 
sins ou earth, and that of the priests. Jesus is claiming that only the Son 
of Man has such authority on earth, presumably because a new stage 
is beginning in God’s dealings with Israel. But this explanation demands 
either the understanding of the word ‘only’ with ‘the Son of Man’, or 
an exaggerated emphasis on ¢£oveiav which has to be taken in the sense 
of plenipotentiary power ruling out anyone else’s power in this respect. 

Other interpretations of é7i rijs yijs see the phrase as giving emphasis 
to 6 vids tod dv@peirov, which is then taken not as some kind of title of 
Jesus (as the other explanations considered so far would have to take 
it), but in the general sense of ‘mankind’ or ‘man’. McNeile’ suggests 
that the meaning might be: ‘Any man has authority to represent man- 
kind as a spokesman and to readmit a sinner into union with the one 
life, i.e. to forgive sins’—a novel idea! It certainly seems distinctly odd 
if Jesus’ claim here amounts to the fact that all men have authority to 
forgive sins and that he exercises this prerogative as a member of the 
human race. Schniewind,* favouring the view that it would be plausible 
to interpret ‘the Son of Man’ as ‘man’, gives a less objectionable explana- 
tion. The whole passage is meant to bring home to us the reality of 
God’s forgiveness, of which we are now assured by a man here on earth. 
Such an interpretation would accord completely with the Christian view 
of the Incarnation; but despite the attractiveness of the explanation of 


* Der Evangelist Matthdus, p. 300. This is apparently also the explanation 
favoured by Allen (S. Matthew, p. 88), and by Vincent Taylor (S. Mark, p. 198). 

? Das Evangelium des Matthdus (ed. Schmauch), p. 169. 

3 S. Matthew, pp. 116 f. 

* Das Evangelium nach Marcus, p. 59. 
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Schniewind, the following difficulties have to be faced. First, the term 
‘the Son of Man’, which means ‘man’ or ‘mankind’, has to be taken by 
Schniewind in the sense of ‘ein Mensch’, a man, i.e. the human Jesus— 
a transition which is by no means easy. Secondly, the question at issue 
in this episode is not the reality of God’s forgiveness, but the authority 
of Fesus to forgive sins and to exercise the prerogative of God. Therefore 
on Schniewind’s explanation the answer of Jesus is not directly relevant 
to the point raised by the Scribes. Our conclusion, therefore, must be 
that the interpretation of the expression ‘the Son of Man’ in the sense 
of ‘man’ and of the additional phrase émi rijs yijs as an amplification and 
reinforcement of it, is not satisfactory.' The term ‘the Son of Man’ must 
be some kind of title applied to himself by Jesus.* In other contexts 
(e.g. Mark viii. 31) it cannot be equivalent to ‘man’ or ‘mankind’, and 
if the same term has to be given different meanings in different passages, 
then the result can only be confusion! 

We have still to arrive at a satisfactory interpretation of the sentence 
which can give a suitable sense to émi rijs yijs. Perhaps an explanation 
on the following lines is possible. In reply to the charge of blasphemy 
made by the Scribes, Jesus goes on to demonstrate, by the healing of 
the paralytic, that the Son of Man has authority to forgive sins and to 
exercise this prerogative on earth. What has to be shown is an authority 
exercised by the Son of Man on earth. emi rijs yijs does suggest a contrast 
with some such phrase as ¢v r@ odpav@ or ev Trois odpavois, but it is an 
implied contrast between an authority of the Son of Man exercised on 
earth, and one exercised in heaven. What Jesus appears to be asserting 
is a connexion between the activity of the Son of Man and the earth. 
He is saying that the Son of Man can be expected to exercise power on 
earth, and is giving a veiled hint that he is such a Son of Man (this 
section of Mark is full of such hidden’claims). On this view these words 
of Jesus can only be rendered intelligible on the assumption that the 
Jews already believed in a heavenly Son of Man such as is presented to 
us in the Similitudes of Enoch. For in this section of Enoch the Son 
of Man is represented as very much a figure of heaven; his dwelling 
place is under the wings of the Lord of Spirits; he is with the Head of 
Days, stands before the Lord of Spirits, and will sit on the throne of 

1 It may also be pointed out that Matt. ix. 8 dves not prove that ‘the Son of 
Man’ is equivalent to ‘mankind’. See Allen, op. cit., p. 88. 

2 There does not seem to be very much point in discussing the older sugges- 
tion that ‘the Son of Man’ is merely the equivalent of ‘I’, as this theory appears 
to be discarded today, and on that explanation it is hard to see the significance 
of émi rijs yijs. Nor would the theory of T. W. Manson (The Teaching of Jesus, 


pp. 211 ff. and 263 ff.), that the Son of Man is a corporate term, even if it were 
acceptable on other grounds, help us to elucidate the present passage. 


621.2 P 
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God. The presence of Jesus means that the Son of Man, whose mission 
is not confined to heaven, is already present on earth in anticipation of 
his final coming in Judgement (a prerogative of the Son of Man in 
Enoch). One aspect of God’s judgement is the forgiveness of men’s sins, 
and this activity is now operative in the mission of Jesus. The passage 
appears to be intelligible only if in the lifetime of Jesus a conception 
of the Son of Man such as we find it in Enoch was known among the 
Jews. 


The second of the passages to be considered is John xii. 32-34. Here 
Jesus says that he will be lifted up from the earth and so draw all men 
to himself. There follows for the benefit of the reader the comment of 
the Evangelist that Jesus, by his use of the term ‘lift up’ (dydw), was 
referring to his death by crucifixion. Then the crowd answers by raising 
two points: 

(a) the problem that the Law speaks of the Messiah remaining for 

ever; 

(6) the question of the Son of Man being lifted up. Who can this 

Son of Man be? 

In connexion with (b) we notice that the term ‘the Son of Man’ has 
not been used in the immediate context, but John understands the 
crowd as taking it from the lips of Jesus, and in any case the phrase 
‘lift up’ has already been connected with the person of the Son of Man 
at John iii. 15 and viii. 28 (the only two other passages, apart from the 
present one, in which iyéw occurs). Similarly, in connexion with (a), the 
title ‘the Messiah’ has not been mentioned in the present context, but 
the term has been associated with Jesus in John i. 41, iv. 29, vii. 26, 
41, Xi. 27; controversy has already been aroused concerning the pos- 
sibility that Jesus is the Christ. In the present passage the saying of 
Jesus raises the issue once more. 

The meaning of the passage turns on the important point whether the 
crowd is supposed to have understood the significance of Jesus’ reference 
to being ‘lifted up’. Many commentators explain the reaction of the 
crowd on the assumption that Jesus’ hint at his coming death has been 
appreciated and understood.' The sequence of thought then is that the 


ing to Scripture (‘Law’ is here a comprehensive term) he remains for 
ever, as evidenced by such passages as Ezek. xxxvii. 25; Ps. Ixxxix. 4; 
Isa. ix. 7, all of which stress the everlastingness of the reign of God’s 
Prince. Further, in what follows, the crowd, taking the term ‘Son of Man’ 


1 e.g. Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel, p. 426; R. H. Lightfoot, S. John, p. 244; 
Temple, Readings in S. John’s Gospel, p. 200. 
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as more or less equivalent to Messiah, obviously are not aware of a Son 
of Man who is to be put to death. On this view the term ‘the Son of Man’ 
is not incomprehensible to the crowd: whether they have learnt of it 
from the lips of Jesus himself for the first time or were already familiar 
with it is left uncertain. What they cannot understand is that the Son 
of Man should be put to death. Hence the question: Who is this Son 
of Man, i.e. the one who must be lifted up on a cross? Bernard," however, 
interprets the second part of the crowd’s reply differently. Starting from 
the assumption that ‘the Son of Man’ was a concept unfamiliar to the 
crowd, he takes odros purely as referring back to the mention of the 
Son of Man in the previous sentence; he compares John vii. 36, and 
says that odros must not be stressed, as if there were another Son of Man. 
Bernard’s exegesis of the passage is clearly influenced by his conclusion 
that the Son of Man was not a familiar term to the crowd, but he does 
admit that, if in popular speech the Christ was sometimes called the 
Son of Man, the passage would represent the crowd as puzzled that 
anyone should seem to tell them that the Christ was to suffer a dis- 
honourable death. Several points require notice. First, despite his 
definite statement that no emphasis is to be laid on odros, in the next 
paragraph Bernard is willing to admit that there could be such an 
emphasis, if it were admitted that the Son of Man was a familiar title 
to the Jews. The denial of the last presupposition is what governs his 
thought. Secondly, Bernard points out that John does not express 
emphasis by the use of odros. It is true that in John vii. 36 the demon- 
strative pronoun ofros merely points back to the saying of Jesus that 
is under discussion. But a demonstrative pronoun takes its content from 
the context in which it is used, and in the present passage the question 
raised by the crowd is not merely related to a figure called the Son of 
Man, but to such a figure as ‘lifted up’. Thirdly, there is no mention of 
the Son of Man in the words of Jesus that provoke the discussion; the 
important point being stressed is that he is to be ‘lifted up’. It is there- 
fore more natural to suppose that the crowd are concentrating on this 
expression, and are asking how it squares with the application of these 
titles ‘Messiah’ and ‘Son of Man’ to Jesus. 

But is it legitimate from our knowledge of John’s gospel and his method 
of writing to assume that the crowd do understand ‘lift up from the 
earth’ in the sense of Jesus’ death? Or does not the crowd rather take 
it in the sense of a literal removal of Jesus from the earth? It is a charac- 
teristic of the fourth gospel that Jesus uses words that have a double 
entendre, and often the use of such words is followed by questioning 


1 


S. John, p. 443. 
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and misunderstanding on the part of the crowd or other audience. In 
such cases the saying of Jesus is taken on the surface meaning, whereas 
Jesus intends a subtler meaning. Such examples are found at ii. 19 ff. 
(where Jesus’ saying, that has started the controversy, is explained by 
John), iv. 10 ff., vi. 52 ff., vii. 34 ff., viii. 21 ff. So in all probability in 
xii. 34 we are supposed to understand that the crowd fails to appreciate 
the significance of Jesus’ use of ‘lift up’. The very fact too that John 
gives his readers an explanation suggests that he wants them to know 
the full meaning of words that will prove meaningless to the crowd. 

What, then, is the meaning of the objections raised by the crowd, on 
the supposition that the subtler meaning of Jesus’ saying is not under- 
stood? For them Jesus is saying literally that he will be exalted or re- 
moved from the earth; the words would carry the implication that he 
is going to be taken to heaven. Then the difficulty arises: can one who 
says this be (a) the Messiah, (6) the Son of Man, both of which titles 
have already been associated with Jesus? How can this reference to 
exaltation be consistent with either? As regards (a), it is said in Scripture 
that the Christ remains for ever, that is to say, on earth. The relevant 
Old Testament references given above clearly envisage that the Mes- 
sianic King is an earthly king, whose earthly kingship has no end. The 
contrast is then not between a Messiah who dies and one who remains 
on earth for ever, but between a Messiah who is taken up or removed 
from the earth, and one who is expected to reign on the earth. With 
reference to (6), Jesus’ statement also raises difficulties if he is thought 
of as the Son of Man. The necessity of the Son of Man being lifted up 
or exalted from the earth creates a problem. The Son of Man is taken 
as a well-known title; what is strange is that he has to be exalted from 
the earth. The implication is that the Son of Man, with whom the Jews 
were familiar, was not a figure connected with the earth nor one that 
needed to be exalted. In other words, the reply of the crowd presupposes 
that the heavenly Son of Man as found in the Similitudes of Enoch was 
a concept known to the Jews in the first century A.D. This figure is cer- 
tainly not connected with the earth and does not need to be exalted from 
it; he is already in the presence of ‘the Head of Days’. Therefore the 
question that follows, ‘Who is this Son of Man?’ most naturally sug- 
gests that the crowd is aware of the heavenly Son of Man, but not of 
one who has to be exalted or lifted up from the earth. 

If our exegesis of these passages is correct, we may draw certain 
conclusions: 

(a) The first passage, if the words are rightly attributed to Jesus (and 
I see no reason for believing to the contrary), would be evidence that 
in the lifetime of Jesus the idea of a heavenly Son of Man was known to 
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the Jews. But even if these are not authentic words of Jesus, but are 
attributed to him by the early Church, yet they would still be evidence 
that in the period before Mark was written (i.e. probably prior to 
A.D. 65) the idea of the Son of Man was known among the Jews. 

(6) The second passage presents us with a slightly more complicated 
problem. There is common recognition that the fourth gospel is in a 
different category from that of the Synoptists. John is treating the early 
tradition about Jesus in a very free manner.' We cannot be sure that 
John is reproducing accurately either the words of Jesus or the events 
of his life. In his own way, like the dramatist who uses his historical 
sources freely, but nevertheless can give a true picture of the leading 
characters and the situation facing them, John presents us with the real 
and eternal significance of Jesus, stated in a way that was relevant to his 
generation. The present passage, therefore, while it may reflect contro- 
versies of Jesus’ own lifetime, can with more likelihood be seen in the 
light of controversy and polemic between Christian and Jew that existed 
at the end of the first century A.D. when John’s gospel was probably 
written. In fact, the scenes of controversy between Jesus and ‘the Jews’, 
so characteristic of this gospel, may present us with living issues of 
conflict between Christian and Jew, which go well behind the writing 
of the fourth gospel; and so it is reasonable to believe that John xii. 32 ff. 
gives us evidence that the idea of the heavenly Son of Man was familiar 
to the Jews in the first century A.D. 

If the conclusions drawn from these passages of Mark and John are 
justified, then there is every likelihood that Jesus took over an existing 
idea known to the Jews, adapted it to his own use, and transformed it 
in the process. The heavenly Son of Man was a figure associated with 
God’s Final Judgement and his Final Reign. Jesus adopted this title 
(perhaps because it had fewer political associations than the title 
‘Messiah’), but for him the Son of Man is not merely a heavenly exalted 
figure, living in the glory of God, but one who also lives on earth, 
suffers, and is crucified.? Jesus in his earthly life is the Son of Man on 
earth; the latter’s activity has already begun, and so ‘the Kingdom of 
God has drawn near’. G. H. P. THomMpson 


1 | do not find it easy to accept the suggestion sometimes made that in John 
we have an early tradition parallel to that of the Synoptists. This idea, which 
raises many difficulties, has been stated again recently by A. J. B. Higgins, The 
Historicity of the Fourth Gospel. 

2 Cp. Mowinckel, He who Cometh, pp. 346-450. 





SEDE VACANTE PROCEDURE IN THE 
EARLY CHURCH 


DECRETAL of Lucius III (1181-5) says that sede vacante the 
A clergy of a cathedral can judge heretics. This is glossed with the 

comments, ‘sede vacante capitulum obtinet vicem episcopi in 
his quae pertinent ad jurisdictionem’, and ‘vacante ecclesia potest capi- 
tulum judicare, absolvere et excommunicare’. Boniface VIII laid it 
down that ‘sede vacante non archiepiscopus sed capitulum in spirituali- 
bus et temporalibus ministrare debet’. The pope can appoint a visitor 
or administrator if he likes, but the archbishop can only do so if he first 
proves, by legal process, the negligence of the chapter. Thereafter, until 
the sixteenth century, the chapter in fact took charge in a vacancy. 
Then the Council of Trent ordered that within a week of the bishop’s 
death the chapter must appoint a capitular vicar to administer the see. 
His powers are not as full as a bishop’s and are restricted by the maxim, 
sede vacante nihil innovetur, but he has considerable duties and authority. 
This has remained the Roman canon law (Codex 429-44). In the Church 
of England, though the dean and chapter may still be by canon law the 
guardians of the spiritualities, the archbishop has acquired this right by 
composition or prescription. ‘The temporalities fall into the custody of 
the king who by his prerogative may grant the profits of a vacancy to the 
new bishop. While both these practices have certain roots in the early 
church, neither corresponds in detail to early law and custom, and there 
are some important differences of principle. 

Early writers and early canon law abound in references to episcopal 
elections, but otherwise, with one exception, say little of the compara- 
tively unimportant sede vacante procedure. Modern literature under- 
standably follows suit. Some of the evidence was collected by Thomassin 
in his Vetus ac Nova Ecclesiae Disciplina (1705), mostly in the sections on 
elections (tom. ii, lib. ii) and oeconomi (tom. iii, lib. ii); by Bingham in his 
Antiquities of the Christian Church (1708-22), mostly in Book II, 
chaps. xi, xiii, xv; by Edgar Loening, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchen- 
rechts (1878), i, pp. 235, 416-17, ii, p. 340; and by Paul Hinschius, System 
des katholischen Kirchenrechts, of which the second volume (1878) is 
particularly valuable for developments in the early Middle Ages (pp. 228- 
49, 522-40). Recent books on administration and canon law, for example 
H. E. Feine, Kirchliche Rechtsgeschichte, and J. Gaudemet, L’Eglise dans 
I’ Empire romain, touch upon the subject so briefly that it seems scarcely 
necessary to refer to them at each point. 

The exception mentioned above is the Register of Pope Gregory I, 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. XII, Pt. 2, October 1961 ] 
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which enables us to see the administrative machinery at work at a par- 
ticular time and place in some detail. It will be best to begin with this 
and afterwards to work up to it from the beginning, with occasional 
reference to later developments. 
I 

Soon after Gregory’s accession to the Papacy, the see of Populonae in 
Etruria fell vacant. Accordingly he wrote to Balbinus, bishop of Rosella, 
also in Etruria, bidding him go as visitator of Populonae and ordain 
(ordinare) one cardinal presbyter and two deacons there, that is, in the 
cathedral church, and similarly in the parishes three presbyters (i. 15). 
Such action was his common practice, and his letters furnish us with 
many details. An interesting case is that of Naples, vacant in 591 by the 
deposition of the wicked bishop Demetrius. At first Gregory wrote 
clero, nobilibus, ordini et plebi of Naples, suggesting that they should 
quickly elect a new bishop (ii. 5). They replied by telling him that they 
would like a certain bishop Paul as their cardinalis episcopus. Without 
disapproving of him, Gregory now suggests that they should not be in a 
hurry to decide (ii. 12), and he writes also to Paul, in a letter which all 
the manuscripts wrongly head ‘episcopo Neapolitano’, exhorting him to 
strengthen the people’s good opinion of him by his care of the diocese 
in the meantime. Until the election is finally settled, he may ordain, 
manumissions may be performed before him in church, and he is to be 
diligent in instructing the Neapolitan clergy; he is also to pay them their 
stipends (ii. 13). From this and subsequent letters it becomes clear that 
Paul, bishop of Nepe, was already acting as visitator of Naples when its 
clergy and people suggested his translation. At one point he was anxious 
to get back to his own church, but Gregory ordered him to stay at 
Naples until the election to so important a see could be rightly deter- 
mined (ii. 18). Meanwhile a lay curator civitatis, Leontius, was sent to 
Nepe (ii. 14), and, Paul’s stay at Naples being prolonged, a bishop John 
was enjoined to go there for the ceremonies of Easter and to perform 
the visitationis operam in this temporarily vacant see until further notice 
(ii. 26). Paul’s task was not easy, as Gregory had foreseen. We hear that 
he was attacked in the castellum Lucullanum (Castello del Ovo) as a 
result of sedition stirred up by the slaves of the patrician lady Clemen- 
tina. Gregory consoles Paul, who was blameless, and orders the sub- 
deacon Peter, Rector of the Patrimony in Campania, to find out whether 
the slaves have any real grievances and whether Clementina was herself 
implicated in the sedition. The slaves will be tried by Scholasticus, 
Campaniae judex, together with a subdeacon Epiphanius sent from Rome 
as Gregory’s own representative. Trouble continued. The subdeacon 
Florentius was elected, but fled the city, nolens episcopari. In December 
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592 Gregory asked Scholasticus to assemble priores vel populum civitatis 
for another election. But if no candidate could be agreed on, let them at 
least send three sensible delegates to Rome, where they might find a 
suitable man. A similar letter went to Peter. Paul, who has often asked 
for his release, may go. The clergy of Naples also must send two or three 
representatives to Rome for the election of a bishop, since the see can 
no longer be left vacant. The representatives are even to take to Rome 
all the episcopal vestiarium and enough money for the new bishop's per- 
sonal needs. The lay representatives, Peter is told, are already at Rome— 
diversi nobiles. Further, Paul is to receive 100 solidi and unum puerulum 
orphanum, quem ipse elegerit as the reward of his labours (iii. 1, 2, 15, 35). 
By this time it was May 593! 

Here we have seen Gregory handling a difficult case. More often they 
were quite straightforward, so that they could be dealt with by formal 
letters to the visitator and to the church concerned. ‘The formula used 
in the appointment to Populonae, which was the first to be registered, 
is used again in the second appointment, to Canusium (i. 51). It 
then disappears, though three other mandates, all of them early in 
Gregory’s episcopate, are similar in expressly mentioning the visitor’s 
right to ordain clergy. A much more common formula appears first in 
March 592, when the see of Cumae was vacant, and is used frequently, 
sometimes being registered with the first phrases only, followed by et 
cetera or secundum morem. It provides ‘ut nihil de provectionibus cleri- 
corum, reditu, ornatu ministerioque vel quicquid illud est, a quoquam 
praesumatur ecclesiae’ (ii. 25). This caution against illegitimate action 
by anyone else might not seem to prohibit action, even ordination, by 
the visitor, but it is certain from other letters that the visitor could not 
ordain unless specifically authorized to do so. In 599 Gregory wrote to 
the bishop of Spoleto to whom he had entrusted ‘Vivaniensis ecclesiae 
visitationis officium’ more than a year ago. At that time he had been told 
‘more scrinii nostri nihil de provectionibus facere’. But the see is still 
vacant, there is a shortage of clergy, and Chrysanthus should now hurry 
on the appointment of a bishop, if possible, but if not, should ordain 
presbyters (ix. 166). 

Normally, it is clear, the visitator was a neighbouring bishop who 
continued to administer his own see, while paying what visits were 
necessary to his temporary charge. But we have already seen that in a 
hard case the visitor might be required to reside in the vacant see. Nor- 
mally, too, each vacant see was administered by a single visiting bishop, 
but there is one case in which a see is entrusted to a presbyter (i. 78), 
and on two occasions a single bishop was appointed to visit three vacant, 
and of course near-by, sees (ii. 42; vi. 21). Sometimes difficulties arose 
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which called for particular instructions. The clergy of Ariminum com- 
plained that their visitor, Leontius of Urbino, had removed the local 
men from the control of the church’s patrimony and introduced his own. 
Gregory orders that the property should be administered either by the 
local men or by the deacon, presumably a Roman deacon, who carried 
the letter and who, we may suppose, was to look into the matter. But if 
Leontius suspects the local men of faithlessness, he is to join his own 
men with them; they will watch each other (v. 48). If a visitor does take 
his own men, they are to be paid from the funds of the church which 
they are helping (iv. 11). 

A vacancy at Ancona in 603 produces some interesting detail (xiv. 11). 
The local church had nominated three candidates (a practice, inci- 
dentally, which later became normal). Somewhat uncertain about their 
qualifications, Gregory wrote to John, bishop of Ariminum, telling him 
to go to Ancona, together with Bishop Armenius (see not given), then 
visitor of Ancona, and inquire into the candidates’ capacities. The arch- 
deacon Florentinus is said to have adequate scriptural knowledge but to 
be too old, and also inhospitable, so tenax that he never entertains a 
friend. They are to discover whether the inhospitality is due to poverty 
or parsimony, whether he is really too old, and whether it is true that 
he had taken an oath never to become a bishop. Rusticus, a deacon of 
Ancona, is said to be vigilans quidem, but he does not know the psalms. 
Ask how many psalms he does not know. The third, another Florentinus, 
deacon of Ravenna, Gregory himself knows to be ‘sollicitus, sed qualis 
sit interius non scimus’. If he is the best man, as Gregory suspects, the 
electors must ask the bishop of Ravenna to release him (cessio); Gregory 
prefers not to send a mandate to Ravenna lest he should seem to compel 
the cession. 

Another special case is that of Interamna (Terni). In 598 Gregory 
wrote to Constantius, bishop of Narnia, already visitor of Interamna. 
Now, Gregory has learned, the clergy and people there are so few that 
they ought not at present to have a bishop of their own. He commits 
them to Constantius, who may use the revenues of the church for its 
repair and the subvention of the clergy, including himself. He is to send 
an inventory of the movable property to Gregory, who will decide what 
is to become of it (ix. 60). 

Besides the provision of visitors for sees ordinarily vacant, there are 
occasional instances of appointments where a bishop is ill or in disgrace. 
Rufinus of Vibo was acting as visitor of Nicotera, whose bishop ‘pro 
quibusdam culpis in paenitentiam deputatus est’. It seems that, in 
accordance with the more common mandate, he had no authority to 
ordain. Now, on the petition of the inhabitants, he is allowed to ordain 
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one presbyter, since there is no one to baptize or say mass (vi. 38). 
Again, when Castorius of Ariminum was away ill at Rome, Gregory 
appointed Leontius as visitor, with power to administer the church and 
its property generally, but expressly not to ordain—‘praeter ordinationes 
clericorum, cetera omnia in praedicta ecclesia tamquam cardinalem et 
proprium te volumus agere sacerdotem’ (iii. 24, 25). 

Just as the bishop is ordinarily dominus of the property of the church, 
so the visitor is made ultimately responsible for its care during a vacancy. 
But, like the regular bishop, he acts through others. Gregory’s letters 
frequently illustrate what happened. More than once he insists on the 
rule of the church that a bishop may indeed make a will, but can only 
bequeath what he possessed before he became a bishop and has not sub- 
sequently given to his church (e.g. v. 23). Accordingly he writes, some- 
times to a metropolitan, sometimes to the Rector of the Patrimony, 
calling for care and strict justice in executing the bishop’s will. At the 
same time, an inventory of the property of the vacant see must be made. 
In the case of Salona in Dalmatia, which was outside Gregory’s imme- 
diately metropolitical jurisdiction, he orders the Rector of the Patrimony 
to have the inventory made in his presence (iii. 22). For Sicily, he lays 
down the general rule that it should be drawn up by the ieratici and 
cleri priores. Ieratict probably means bishops and therefore presumably 
the visttatores ; but it should be noted that the correctors of the Decretum 
understood it as meaning oeconomi (iv. 11). Once, when a Sicilian bishop 
had been deposed and sent to a monastery, Gregory ordered a neigh- 
bouring bishop to make an inventory of all property found with him, 
and to send a receipt to the scrinium of the church of Rome. Another 
receipt was to be given to the local clergy (iii. 49). 

In exceptional cases pro temporum qualitate, i.e. because of the Lom- 
bard wars, the property, at least the movable property, of churches was 
entrusted to individuals. Fabius of Firmae had deposited goods with 
a deacon of Ancona, and his successor has some difficulty in getting it 
back (ix. 51). The mantsteria ecclesiae Cubulternae, deprived of its bishop 
and clergy, had been given to Consentius, Rector of the Patrimony of 
Campania, whose son Gregory asks to restore them to the new rector 
(ix. 93, 94). The ministeria of Myria had been taken to Squillace and 
later, it seers, to Messina (v. 9). Normally, however, the property was 
administered, under the visitor, by the local clergy. We have seen how 
one visitor was reproved for replacing them by his own men. The 
deacons and lay officials would where possible carry on their ordinary 
duties. Writing to Salona, Gregory tells the rector patrimonit to give 
rerum custodiam to Respectus the deacon and Stephanus primicerius 
notariorum. He goes on to say that necessary expenses are to be met by 
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the oeconomus, who will account to the future bishop (iii. 22). The oeco- 
nomus is mentioned in one other letter, not indeed in a vacancy, but when 
a bishop is too old for his work. The oeconomus has the authority of 
Gregory himself for expenditure in the xenodochia, which the aged 
bishop is neglecting (xiv. 2). 

We must now turn to consider the incidence of Gregory’s visitatorial 
appointments, which concerned thirty-one places. Of these all but two 
fall within the provinces of central and southern Italy, with the adjacent 
islands, that is the suburbicarian provinces which had long been subject 
in a special way to Rome. With the provinces of the mainland and with 
Corsica, Gregory dealt directly without intervening metropolitans. 

Sardinia had a metropolitan, whom Gregory used as an intermediary ; 
Sicily was given an intermediate status by Gregory himself. Its bishops 
had their own annual council and the bishop of Syracuse acted not as a 
full metropolitan but as Gregory’s vicar. Sometimes Gregory authorized 
him to apply general regulations to particular cases at his own discretion, 
at other times Gregory communicated directly with individual bishops 
(vi. 18, 41). 

The two other places were Ariminum and Ravenna, both at one time 
in the civil diocese of northern Italy and therefore dependent ecclesias- 
tically upon Milan. But by Gregory’s time the civil frontier had been 
disturbed, and, since he himself once wrote to the dux Ariminensis, it is 
probable that the duchy of the Pentapolis had already been formed. 
Besides Rimini, this included cities like Ancona which had previously 
been south of the diocesan border and so immediately subject to the 
bishop of Rome as metropolitan. It is probable, then, that the whole 
Pentapolis, including Rimini, was considered to have passed under 
Gregory’s direct jurisdiction. That is, in appointing a visitor for Arimi- 
num, he is not interfering with another metropolitan’s rights (i. 55). 
Ravenna had by this time secured its ecclesiastical independence of 
Milan, at the price, one may perhaps say, of acknowledging a dependence 
upon Rome less detailed than that of the suburbicarian provinces, but 
tighter than that of many other regions of the western patriarchate. This 
is reflected in Gregory's actions sede vacante. When Forum Cornelii 
(Imola) was vacant by the lapse of its bishop, Gregory wrote to assure 
the bishop of Ravenna that, since a criminal bishop could never be 
restored, he could properly consecrate a successor (vii. 39). Forum Cor- 
nelii was in Aemilia and subject to Ravenna, with whose immediate 
jurisdiction Gregory does not interfere. Only when Ravenna itself was 
vacant does Gregory appoint a visitator (v. 21), in view of the close rela- 
tion referred to above. John the Deacon, referring to this in his Life 
of Gregory (iv. 5), calls it ‘secundum consuetudinem priscam’. Whether 
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the custom was very ancient may be questioned. On this occasion, at any 
rate, Gregory was able to secure the election of one of his own presbyters, 
against two local candidates. 

We do not hear of Gregory appointing visitors anywhere else, though 
he took great interest, and sometimes sent what amounted to orders, in 
episcopal elections elsewhere in the West (not, of course, in the East). 
This is particularly true when the election was of a metropolitan. When 
Salona, metropolitan see of Dalmatia, was vacant, Gregory sent instruc- 
tions to the Rector of the Patrimony, as we have seen. But we hear 
nothing of a visitor; and, in the end, Gregory had to accept a candidate, 
elected and consecrated locally, of whom he very much disapproved. 
When Milan was vacant, Gregory interested himself in the election, but 
again we hear of no visitor (iii. 26, 29-31). 

Finally we should take note of an incident in Gaul. Gregory’s relations 
with it were governed partly by the fact that it had its own kings, partly 
by the existing metropolitical organization, and, after 595, by his revival 
of the Vicariate of Arles, whose bishop was given authority to settle 
minor matters by himself and weightier ones in a council of twelve 
bishops. Only matters of the utmost importance need be referred to 
Rome. In 602 envoys from Queen Brunhild reported various difficulties 
to Rome, among them the case of a bishop with a ‘capitis infirmitas’. 
Gregory wrote to the Queen and also to his metropolitan, the bishop of 
Lyons, to this effect: a bishop who is ill, and not criminal, cannot be 
deposed ; if he has any lucid intervals, persuade him to resign; if he has 
not, appoint another person to have general charge of the diocese, not 
yet as a bishop but with the right of succession. Meanwhile the metro- 
politan should himself ordain clergy in that diocese (xiii. 7, 8). Here 
Gregory’s instructions differ from his practice in Italy, where in the 
case of illness or absence he had appointed an episcopal visitator. 


To sum up the picture given by Gregory’s Register: 

(i) In the case of a vacancy within his own metropolitical jurisdiction, 
Gregory usually, but not always, appoints a neighbouring bishop as 
visitator. The visitor has general supervision of the diocese including its 
property, but has no power to ordain clergy in it unless specifically 
authorized to do so. He may be left some time in charge of the diocese, 
though only in quite exceptional circumstances will he reside there. The 
most normal formula of appointment emphasizes supervision of the 
election. 


(ii) Gregory does not appoint a visitator outside his special jurisdic- 
tion, except when the metropolitical see of Ravenna is vacant. This 
appears to be the result of a specially close connexion. 
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(iii) He also makes considerable use of the rectores patrimonti, wher- 
ever they exist, e.g. in Dalmatia as well as in the ten provinces, both to 
watch over the property of the church and to assist in the elections. 

Negatively, it is to be observed: 

(i) There is no mention yet of a dean and/or cathedral chapter distinct 
from the general body of diocesan clergy; but sometimes we have no 
proof of a visitor, in which case the vacant see may have been left to the 
local clergy. 


(ii) Normally the care of souls and of church property is committed 
to the visitor, later distinctions having not yet appeared. 


(iii) In Italy there was no intervention of the state, viz. the Exarch of 
Ravenna. At Salona, however, the emperor’s support of Maximus was 
one of the reasons why Gregory had to accept him. Gregory’s use of 
rectores patrimonu has some resemblance to state intervention, since he 
was in fact almost monarch of the Roman Patrimony; but technically 
he was still only the landowner. In any case the property is not claimed 
by the state from the church, and we do not hear of any spoliation. 

Obviously the most prominent features of Gregory’s practice are 
metropolitical control and the use of the episcopal visitator sede vacante. 
This differs from later practice both in England and in the modern 
Roman Canon Law. 

II 

We must now turn back to the beginnings and trace the growth of 
such supervision. The slight pre-Constantinian evidence will be taken 
chronologically, but the later material will be classified more carefully. 

The difficulties arising from a vacancy could only begin when monar- 
chical episcopacy had been established. I do not think that Polycarp’s 
letter exhorting the Philippians to obey the presbyters and deacons was 
written sede vacante, but I do not doubt that Hyginus was bishop of 
Rome in the monarchical sense, and when he died about 140, Marcion, 
according to Epiphanius (Panar. xlii. 1.7), asked the presbyters to receive 
him into their communion. For what it is worth, this testifies to the 
absence of any external control, unlikely in any case at Rome. 

Next, a strange passage in Eusebius, H.E£. vi. In c. 10 we read: ‘As 
Narcissus (of Jerusalem) had retired and no one knew where he might 
be, it seemed good to those presiding over the neighbouring churches to 
proceed to the appointment of another bishop. His name was Dius.’ 
Next came Germanion, then Gordius, and then Narcissus turned up 
again. So far we need only observe that it was the neighbouring bishops 
who appointed the successor. Still, this may be no more than a shorthand 
way of saying that the local church elected and the neighbouring bishops 
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approved and consecrated. In c. 11 we find that, since Narcissus was too 
old for his work, Alexander, a bishop elsewhere, was called by a dispen- 
sation of God to a joint ministry with Narcissus. In obedience to a vision 
he went from Cappadocia to Jerusalem, where he found the people 
ready to weicome him as their bishop, since they too had been vouch- 
safed a vision. So, with the consent of the neighbouring bishops, they 
compelled him to remain. Eventually he succeeded Narcissus as sole 
bishop. This is the first instance known to us of a translation and the 
first of a coadjutor bishop. The incident appeared so strange that Jeru- 
salem tradition had to clothe it with the justification of divine revelations. 
But though this method of avoiding a vacancy was subsequently con- 
demned, there is something to be said for it; and it may be that when it 
happened (Eusebius says 213, in his Chronicle) it seemed a sensible 
experiment. Eusebius (H.E£. vii. 32) records another instance. ‘Theotec- 
nus of Caesarea in Palestine ordained Anatolius to the episcopate, seek- 
ing to procure him as his successor in his own community after his death, 
and for some short time both presided over the same church. But on his 
way to the Synod of Antioch, 268, Anatolius passed through Syrian 
Laodicea and was retained there by the brethren, their bishop Eusebius 
having fallen asleep. 

The correspondence of Cyprian throws some light on the conduct of 
vacancies, though in special circumstances. Upon the death of Fabian, 
it being impossible to appoint another bishop, the see of Rome was 
governed by the presbyters and deacons, who describe themselves as 
‘nos qui videmur praepositi esse et vice pastorum custodire gregem’ 
(Ep. 8). But they recognize (Ep. 30) that they ought not to take grave 
decisions in the absence of a bishop—‘quamquam nobis differendae 
huius rei necessitas maior incumbat quibus post excessum nobilissimae 
memoriae viri Fabiani nondum est episcopus propter rerum et tem- 
porum difficultates constitutus qui omnia ista moderetur’. Nothing is 
said of episcopal help from elsewhere, which would have been as dan- 
gerous for a visitor as for a new bishop. Letter 48 affords an instance of 
the repudiation of action taken by presbyters and deacons of Hadrume- 
tum in the absence of their bishop. A much more important absence was 
Cyprian’s own. When he first went into hiding, he charged the presby- 
ters and deacons of Carthage ‘fungamini illic et vestris partibus et meis’, 
and authorized them to spend the church funds (Ep. 5). Later, it is true, 
he appointed a commission of three local bishops and two presbyters to 
administer the see. But since this arose out of the schism in Carthage, 
we may take the first procedure to have been the normal one; even 
so, it was not a straight case of vacancy, and Cyprian was watching 
his church from his place of hiding. Similarly when Dionysius of 
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Alexandria fled, four presbyters remained concealed in the city, secretly 
visiting the brethren. 

These scraps of third-century material are in themselves indecisive. 
We may presume, I think, but cannot prove, that in the event of a 
vacancy the local church, particularly the presbyters and deacons, car- 
ried on. Probably they elected a new bishop with little delay. For his 
consecration some neighbouring bishops must be present, not so much 
to get him validly ordained as to ensure wider and responsible approval 
of the local choice. The rule is stated categorically by Cyprian, who says 
that it holds good ‘fere per provincias universas ut ad ordinationes rite 
celebrandas ad eam plebem cui praepositus ordinatur episcopi eiusdem 
provinciae proximi quique conveniant et episcopus deligatur plebe 
praesente’ (Ep. 67). Perhaps this passage tends to reduce the part of the 
laity, which Cyprian elsewhere puts more strongly. Besides this element 
of episcopal control we have noticed the appointment of an episcopal 
commission in unusual circumstances, the belief that nothing grave or 
new should be done in a vacancy, and also the two instances of attempts 
to avoid difficulties by the choice of a coadjutor or successor during the 
lifetime of the bishop. 


Ill 
When we reach the fourth century we find first a rapid expansion of 


the Church, with more sees and so more vacancies, and also a growth in 
provincial consciousness taking shape in administrative rules, some of 
which are given canonical force, as at Nicaea, Antioch ‘341’, and Sardica. 
It will soon be apparent that episcopal visitation sede vacante was a 
product of the more organized metropolitical jurisdiction of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. The material may be arranged as follows. (1) More 
attempts to avoid vacancies, (2) immediate steps upon the death of a 
bishop, (3) general care of a diocese during vacancies, (4) care of pro- 
perty, (5) supervision of the election. 


(1) Among the expedients to prevent a vacancy we should not reckon 
the occasional offers to share the throne which were made as efforts to 
heal a schism ; but they are worth mentioning, since they slightly weaken 
the principle established by Nicaea, canon 8, that there should not be two 
bishops in one place. Ultimately this was not felt to be any bar to the 
use of assistant or coadjutor bishops without full and final diocesan 
jurisdiction, but in the early Church they were appointed sparingly, and 
usually without the right of succession. ‘Two famous names will suffice 
as illustrations. When Paulinus, bishop of one party in the Antiochene 
schism, was dying he consecrated Evagrius to succeed him. This proved 
to be one of the main reasons why the West came to accept Flavian. 
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Augustine was consecrated bishop during the lifetime of Valerius. Every 
one knew that it was irregular, although neither Valerius nor Augustine 
understood that it was a breach of a Nicene canon. Valerius consulted 
the bishop of Carthage, and obtained his approval, and the primate of 
Numidia agreed to consecrate. Augustine himself objected, partly be- 
cause it was contra morem, but he was overborne by precedents trans- 
marinis et Africanis. So at the end of his own life Augustine acted with 
greater respect for Nicaea. He chose his successor, Heraclius, and saw 
to it not only that the people accepted him, thus preserving the form of 
election, but also that Heraclius’s position was secured by a notarial 
record. Moreover, the people agreed that Augustine should hand over 
much of his work to Heraclius. Nevertheless, he remained a presbyter— 
and perhaps, owing to the Vandals, he never received his episcopal 
reward. 

There was also a good deal of legislation against the consecration, or 
even the designation, of a successor by the bishop himself. In the East, 
Antioch 341, c. 23, prescribed that no bishop should appoint a successor, 
even at the point of death; if he does, the appointment is invalid. In the 
West the Antiochene canon was repeated in the Capitula of Martin of 
Braga; and in 465, when the bishop of Barcelona, with the approval of 
his metropolitan and most comprovincial bishops, had designated his 
successor, Pope Hilarus refused to confirm the action, holding a council 
at Rome in which he denounced a hereditary episcopacy—‘nam plerique 
sacerdotes in mortis confinio constituti, in locum suum feruntur alios 
designatis nominibus subrogare ut scilicet non legitima expectetur 
electio sed defuncti gratificatio pro populi habeatur assensu’. 

Rome was a special case. Despite Pope Hilarus’s ruling for Spain and 
despite the recent inclusion of Antioch 341 in the canonical collections 
of Dionysius Exiguus, Felix IV appointed his own successor in 530 and 
gave him the pallium praesentibus presbyteris et diaconis et senatoribus 
atque patriciis; he may have been relying on the somewhat puzzling 
provisions of Pope Symmachus in 499 (Caspar, Gesch. d. Papsttums, ii, 
pp. 89, 194-5). Boniface II was prevented from following his example, 
and in 606 a Roman council forbade the practice (ibid., pp. 198, 518). 
Outside Rome, however, it had come to be rather common, at any rate 
in Gaul, for which we have the most evidence. Aeonius of Arles asked 
his clergy and people not to choose anyone but Caesarius, and so died 
securus de successore (V. Caesarii, i. 13, 14). Nicetius was designated by 
his uncle Sacerdos to succeed him as bishop of Lyons, but later was 
himself modestly content to predict that Etherius would be his own suc- 
cessor secundo loco, as came to pass (Greg. Turon. Hist. Franc. iv. 36 
and V. Nicetii 3 and 17). Once, when Felix of Nantes was ill, he begged 
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the neighbouring bishops to subscribe to the consensus which he had 
drawn up in favour of his nephew Burgundio as his successor. They 
agreed and sent the young man to Gregory of Tours as metropolitan, 
whereupon Gregory rejected the proposal as contrary to the canons (Hist. 
Franc. vi. 8 (15)). Other Gallican instances are given in Loening, 
Kirchenrecht, ii, pp. 194-6, O. M. Dalton, Gregory of Tours, i, pp. 297-8, 
and H. G. J. Beck, The Pastoral Care of Souls in South-East France 
during the Sixth Century, pp. 23-24. Such actions provoked canonical 
legislation, sometimes by implication, as in canon 12 of Orleans, 549, 
sometimes expressly, as in canon 3 of Paris, 614, ‘ut nullus episcoporum 
se vivente alium in loco suo non elegat’ (a nice double negative!). 

The Church in the East remained in principle loyal to the Nicene pro- 
hibition of two bishops in one see, though circumstances might justify 
exceptions. According to Sozomen (H.E£. ii. 20) Macarius of Jerusalem 
consecrated Maximus to be bishop of Diospolis, but, the people of Jeru- 
salem refusing to let him go, he stayed there to share the episcopal func- 
tions with Macarius (that is, as coadjutor) and succeeded him. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, already bishop of Sasima if only by consecration, assisted 
his father in the administration of Nazianzus, but did not succeed him. 

(2) Almost the first thing to do with a dead bishop is to bury him, of 
course with honour. It is sufficient to draw attention to the long canon 4 
of the Spanish council of Valencia, 524, repeated at Toledo in 646 and 
655, which lays down elaborate provisions. The main point to be ob- 
served is the reference to ‘episcopus qui ad sepeliendum eum solet 
invitatus occurrere’. Mention of this single bishop should probably be 
related to canon 6 of Riez,439, ‘ne quis ad eam ecclesiam quae episcopum 
perdidisset nisi vicinae ecclesiae exequiarum tempore accederet’. Next 
the bishop’s will had to be agreed to and executed, for a bishop was 
allowed to possess and dispose of private property. In the East, Antioch 
341 ordered that the church property should be known to the presbyters 
and deacons, so that the bishop can bequeath his own. Similarly the 
Apostolic Canons. Several possibilities had to be prevented: the personal 
and church property might be innocently confused; the bishop’s kin 
might make off with church property ; and the clergy might either do the 
same, or, more probably, try to hold as church property what was really 
personal. At Chalcedon it was necessary to enact that on the death of a 
bishop his own clergy were not to seize his property, and western coun- 
cils of the sixth and seventh centuries, too numerous to cite, guard 
against the various dangers. We have already seen Pope Gregory in- 
sisting upon strict justice. It is only too evident that the problem of 
spoliation was acute in Gaul under the Merovingian kings. 

We turn to (3) the general care of a vacant diocese, and especially the 
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institution of a visitator. The word is used by Augustine retrospectively 
of incidents at the beginning of the Donatist schism in 311, but may be 
an anachronistic term. He had been told that on the death of Mensurius, 
the Donatists, to prevent a schism, appointed an interventor at Carthage, 
i.e. before the consecration of Majorinus (Zp. xliv. 8). Elsewhere, refer- 
ring to the same thing, he savs visitatorem posuerunt (Serm. xlvi. 39), and 
again, with perhaps a loose plural, ‘interventores adventitios mittebant 
. » » donec deceptae plebeculae quasi proprios episcopos ordinarent’. 
Whether this was an ad hoc invention, or the adaptation of an existing 
custom during a vacancy, we cannot say. Ambrose (Fp. ii. 27) gives 
evidence of its existence in 379 when he entrusts Forum Cornelii to a 
neighbouring bishop ‘quo eam de proximo intervisas frequentius, donec 
ei ordinetur episcopus’. But this may still be exceptional, since Ambrose 
continues, ‘occupatus diebus ingruentibus quadragesimae tam longe 
non possum excurrere’. It may have been his normal practice to visit 
personally every vacant see in his jurisdiction. It was certainly customary 
for him to take part in the consecration of his suffragans, and in the case 
of the important see of Sirmium he was present for the election. There 
is no other evidence that he appointed visitatores ; the letter (Ixiii) to the 
church of Vercellae, long without a bishop, does not mention any such 
appointment. There is much evidence of their use in Africa. There we 
have the special use of a presbyter, occasioned by schism, as when Augus- 
tine sent a presbyter to Sinitti, part of his catholic diocese, but a separate 
Donatist see, ‘ut nulli molestus nostros visitaret’, and when, at the Con- 
ference of Carthage in 411, the catholics replied to a Donatist taunt that 
they had no bishop in a certain place, ‘presbyterum habemus qui inter- 
venit’; and also the normal practice, shown in a canon of Carthage, 401, 
(Cod. Can. Eccl. Afric. 74), that the intercessor should not hold on to the 
see, and that if he has not provided a new bishop within a year, a differ- 
ent interventor must be sent. Canon 6 of Riez, already quoted, provided 
that the bishop who went for the funeral ecclesiae curam districtissime 
gereret, and this acquired a gloss (I do not know when) visitatoris vice. 
In 534 Pope John II wrote to the bishops of Gaul, after the deposition of 
Contumeliosus of Riez, ‘in eius loco visitatorem dari decernimus’ (Jaffé 
886-8). Popes Gelasius and Pelagius I appointed visitors for vacancies 
within the ten provinces of their special metropolitan jurisdiction (Jaffé 
677, 678, 977; Pelagius, Epp. 18, 23, 33 ed. Gassé and Batlle), so that, 
with the evidence already given from Gregory I’s Register, no more 
need be said of the mere existence of the visitator. We find him still in 
Gaul in the ninth century in the correspondence of Hincmar of Rheims, 
and even in the tenth, when a document concerning Cahors in go says, 
referring to ancient practice, that the tumulator bishop should act as 
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visitator, the appointment being made by the metropolitan. Nor is there 
any need for further illustration of the general control of the metropoli- 
tan over the visitor, which is proved by the evidence of Ambrose, Gre- 
gory, and other popes, and by Spanish and Gallican councils. By the 
ninth century, however, the metropolitan in the Frankish realm had to 
get the appointment approved by the king, or frequently to accept the 
king’s nomination, as to bishoprics proper. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this institution had become 
universal by (say) the sixth century. In the West we have seen it operat- 
ing in Africa and north Italy from the fourth century and in Gaul and 
Suburbicarian Italy from the fifth, but not expressly in Spain, though 
some Spanish canons imply something very like it. We are hampered 
by the scarcity of evidence as to its application, since, when it was applied 
as a regular procedure, it need not be mentioned; and only when such 
a source as Gregory I’s Register survives do we get much detail about 
normal administration. Elections do receive attention from the his- 
torians, but more often the irregularly conducted ones in which (one 
suspects) the visitor had little or no say. What must be observed is that 
there is no evidence of visitatores for metropolitical sees with the under- 
standable exception of Ravenna under Gregory I. The institution grew 
up and continued as a function of the metropolitan when ecclesiastical 
provinces came to be firmly established, the metropolitan see appears to 
have been thought capable of looking after itself sede vacante, and during 
the early centuries there was no interference from ‘higher up’, even from 
the Papacy, in the local administration preceding the election. At that 
point, of course, the bishops of the province were concerned and there 
might be other intervention from without. King Theodoric’s appoint- 
ment of a visitator (Peter, bishop of Altinum) for Rome itself during the 
struggle between Symmachus and Laurentius in 501 was altogether 
exceptional (Caspar, op. cit., ii, pp. 94-95). 

In the East the visitor appointed by the metropolitan does not appear 
at all. Provision was made, as will be seen, for the protection of church 
property by the local clergy during a vacancy. The argument from silence 
against the existence of a system like the Western one is strong, for no 
canons refer to the visitor, and his absence from, for example, Basil’s 
letters, which so often deal with vacancies, is conclusive for his time and 
place. The case of Gregory Nazianzen is again an exception. When he 
administered the vacant see of Nazianzus for the second time, after his 
own resignation from Constantinople, this was clearly regarded as ex- 
ceptional—by some as undesirable—and not as in accordance with any 
accepted practice (Epp. 139, 152, 153, 157, 182). Ducange’s reference to 
epixenoumenos as equivalent to visitator proves to be no more than the 
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Greek rendering of the Latin canon 74 of the African Codex. The 
visitator in Justinian, Codex, 1. iii. 42, is not, I take it, sede vacante. 

The duties of the visitor are never catalogued, but conform in general 
to what we saw in Gregory’s letters. Wherever possible, the maxim, Sede 
vacante nihil innovetur, held good. The visiting bishop of the Council of 
Riez, 439, is to see ‘ne quid ante ordinationem discordantium in novita- 
tibus clericorum subversioni liceret’. We have seen that Gregory did not 
usually permit his visitors to ordain, and John II is quite definite: ‘ut 
nihil de ordinibus clericorum, nihil de ecclesiastica facultate praesumat, 
sed ea quae ad sacrosancta mysteria pertinent exsequatur.’ It was pro- 
bably presumed that a visitor could not ordain according to the very 
common canon, ut nullus alienum clericum audeat ordinare; but some- 
times this is made explicit, as at Orleans, 549, c. 8—when a bishop dies, 
‘nullus episcopus ante substitutionem successoris aut in civitate aut per 
paroechias ordinare clericos aut altaria audeat consecrare’. That this 
refers to the visitor is made clear by a reference in the same canon to his 
payment. For lack of detailed evidence we must therefore suppose that, 
except in special cases of long vacancies, the visitator kept an eye on the 
clergy and carried out such episcopal duties as were absolutely neces- 
sary, but was appointed chiefly (i) to clear up the immediate situation, 
the burial of the bishop and the disposition of his property, and (ii) to 
make preliminary arrangements for and, if there were no problems, to 
supervise the new election. Indeed the Riez visitor is only to stay seven 
days, to see to the burial and the property; then he must go back to his 
own church and await the mandatum metropolitam.. 

Before we come to the election, however, a word must be said about 
(4) the church property. 

Gregory I gave his visitors a general charge over the property as well 
as strictly pastoral duties; but this was not universal. In the East there 
seems to have been a clear distinction between the spiritual functions 
which fell in a vacancy to the metropolitan, however he provided for 
them, and the custody of property. Canon 25 of Chalcedon implies that 
vacant dioceses were entrusted to the metropolitan, but orders that the 
prosodos of the widowed church should be guarded by the oeconomes. 
We hear of many oeconomi, usually presbyters, in the fourth century, and 
Chalcedon 26 ordains that every bishop should appoint one from among 
his own clergy. Canon 35 of the Quinisext Council, 692, provides that 
the metropolitan should not remove or appropriate the property either 
of the dead bishop or of his church, but that it should be under the care 
of the clergy until the new appointment. 

In the West it was more complicated. It was undoubtedly the duty of 
the visitor, according to many canons, to look after the property of the 
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deceased bishop, whether he left a will or not, and to see that an in- 
ventory was made. We must not presume uniform practice. In some 
cases, e.g. under Gregory, the visitor continued to supervise property, in 
others it was not his business. John II, writing to Gaul, in 534, laid down 
that the visitor mithil de ecclesiastica facultate praesumat; and a little later 
Agapetus expects the archdeacon to look after the property. The Coun- 
cil of Paris, 614, c. g, also provides that the archdeacon and clergy shall 
have the care of the property both of a deceased bishop and of the church 
until his will and obligations are known. More frequently we find the 
oeconomus in charge, both in Gaul and in Spain. By the eighth and ninth 
centuries we have to reckon also with the vice-dominus, the vidame. 
Nevertheless, the archdeacon undoubtedly gained in power from the 
late fifth century onwards, and not only in things temporal. Where the 
visitor’s function was restricted, the local clergy had more power. At 
Rome, in particular, where there was no episcopal visitor, the lead- 
ing clergy took charge. According to the Liber Diurnus, and certainly 
earlier, the spiritual and temporal powers devolve upon the archpriest, 
the archdeacon, and the primicerius notariorum, servantes locum sanctae 
sedis. 

Besides the archdeacon, the oeconomus becomes increasingly pro- 
minent in the West, and the office increasingly precise. The Council of 
Lerida, 523, can still refer vaguely to the care of episcopal property in 
a vacancy by is cui domus commissa est, and that of Valencia, 524, to 
a special appointment. After the visitor reports to the metropolitan, the 
latter elects ‘talis persona ordinandae domus ecclesiasticae quae valeat 
consueta clericis stipendia dispensare’, &c. But the councils of Seville, 
619, and Toledo, 633, insist on the appointment of a clerical oeconomus 
in every diocese, both quoting Chalcedon, and Isidore describes his 
functions, though not in a vacancy. In the ninth century Hincmar says 
‘facultates ecclesiae viduatae penes oeconomum integre conservari ju- 
bentur’, and twice quotes Chalcedon against bishops who were enjoying 
the revenues of two sees. As late as ggo, in the election at Cahors, it is 
laid down that, following ancient canons, the metropolitan should ap- 
point a bishop to be wisitator and tumulator, to see to the funeral and 
making of an inventory: ‘tunc vero prioribus viduatae sedis dispositis 
oeconomis commendetur.’ 

The upshot is that there was always much local control of church 
property, as is natural, that the duties of certain officers in a vacancy 
became more specialized, and that the visitor’s control diminished. Of 
spoliation, especially by kings, it can only be said here in brief, that the 
Merovingians practised it without claiming it as a right, while the 
Carolingians, believing themselves to be ultimately lords of the Church’s 
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temporalities, took spoils as of right, so leading to the later English 
practice when the temporalities went to the king sede vacante. 

Finally (5), the election. This is too big a subject to be discussed fully 
here, but something should be said of the function of the visitor with 
regard to it. In Gregory I’s practice the visitor supervised the election 
when the choice could be made quickly and without dissension by the 
local clergy and people. It was then his duty to send the bishop-elect to 
Rome for examination, together with the documents of the election (e.g. 
ii. 25 decreti omnium subscriptionibus roborati ; iv. 3g ; ix. 80). If there was 
trouble, Gregory was free to act as he would. He might appoint a visitor 
for a longer period, as we have already seen at Naples, or he might use 
some other official, particularly the Roman deacons or subdeacons who 
administered the patrimonies of the Church locally. During a difficult 
period in Sicily he sent the subdeacon Peter not only as Rector of the 
Patrimony but also as Papal Vicar (i. 1) and soon afterwards instructed 
him, veteri quae iam inoleverat consuetudine postposita, to choose fit per- 
sons for the sees there vacant per sacerdotum lapsus and send them to 
Rome; if he cannot find suitable men, God (through Gregory, no doubt) 
will provide (i. 18), His successor as Rector, the deacon Cyprian, was 
told to supervise the elections at Syracuse—and to get the archdeacon 
of Catania elected—and at Lilybaeum (v. 20, 23). When Locri chose 
a man unacceptable to Gregory and promised to elect someone else, 
Cyprian was told to examine a presbyter of Catania named by Gregory 
and get him elected if he was suitable (vii. 38). When the clergy and 
people of Aleria in Corsica failed to elect, Gregory appointed a bishop 
for them (i. 77, 79). 

In Gaul the writings of Sidonius and Gregory of Tours suffice to 
prove that elections were very frequently irregular, and not only in the 
comparatively minor matter of visitatorial procedure. Sometimes the 
laity prevailed over the clergy, sometimes comprovincial Lishops arrived 
in numbers and took charge ; frequently the king had his way. Gradually 
the rights of the people and the generality of the diocesan clergy were 
lost to the cathedral chapter, and, with the depression of the metropoli- 
tan, despite Hincmar, in the interests both of the diocesan and of the 
Papacy, the episcopal visitor appointed by the archbishop drops out, to 
be replaced by the chapter corporately or the capitular vicar, at first 
responsible to the chapter, but later merely appointed by it without 
responsibility to it. S. L. GREENSLADE 





HISTORY AND FICTION IN THE 
AFRICAN CANONS! 


HE historian of pre-Vandal African Christianity is apt to be at a 

loss to know what to make of the large body of material which 

has come down to him in the early canonical collections. Much 

of it has the indisputable marks of authenticity, whereas other parts of 
it have no less clearly been subjected to editorial revision and in some 
cases put into a context which is clearly unreliable. Among the best 
known of these spurious texts is the coliection of 104 canons which are 
widely ascribed to ‘the Fourth Council of Carthage of 398’. Yet not only 
is the very existence of a council of Carthage in that year problematical, 
but it is highly likely that the legislation in question is a product of the 
south of France and belongs to the sixth century. We need not doubt 
that the material at the basis of all our texts is ultimately historical; but 
this documentation has been extensively worked over and modified by 
later canonists and has come down through a variety of uncertain chan- 
nels, so that by the time it was incorporated in the great conciliar collec- 
tions such as those of Labbé, Hardouin, and Mansi, and, indeed, far 
earlier, much of it had been seriously distorted. When the material is 
studied comprehensively (unless I am mistaken) it becomes less difficult 
to discriminate the uncorrupted from the worked-over than is commonly 
supposed, and while much of it has obviously been subjected to serious 
editorial adaptation and corruption, there are other parts of it which are 
clearly self-authenticating. Indeed it will be the contention of this paper 
that there are two, and only two, canonical texts which are of primary 
concern to the historian of early African Christianity, the ‘Hippo Bre- 
viary’ and the ‘Council of Carthage’ in Dionysius Exiguus’s two editions 
’ As is well known, C. H. Turner did not include the African texts in his 
splendid unfinished edition of the early canons in E.O.M_I.A. (1899-1939). It 
is clear from his papers, which he bequeathed to the library of Pusey House, 
Oxford, that in his early years the African canons came within his sphere. Indeed 
he made extensive collations of several of the more important texts and collected 
photographs of some of the principal manuscripts. But after the publication of 
E.O.M.1.A. began in 1899, he allowed his work on the African texts to drop. The 
gigantic task of dealing with the canons of the Eastern councils in their various 
Latin versions was more than enough to occupy him; and when he died in 1930 
his work even on these was far from finished. Shortly before the outbreak of the 
last war, work on the African canons was resumed in a seminar in Oxford, begun 
by the late Dr. Claude Jenkins. Among its members were the Rev. Dr. S. L. 
Greenslade, the Rev. Canon E. W. Kemp, the Very Rev. R. L. P. Milburn, and 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. R. C. Mortimer, besides the present writer. I need hardly say 


how much I owe to the stimulus of my colleagues in the seminar in connexion 
with the present paper. 
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of his Codex Canonum Ecclesiae Universae. To these must be added the 
record of the council of Carthage of 525 under Bishop Boniface and the 
secondary references in the collections of Ferrandus and Cresconius. 


THE AURELIAN COUNCILS 


The classical period of canonical legislation in the African Church is 
bounded by the long episcopate of Aurelius, who held the primatial see 
of Carthage from c. 391 until his death c. 427. A brief word of historical 
orientation may serve as an introduction. 

In the early nineties the prospects for Catholic Christianity in North 
Africa suddenly became more favourable. The death of Parmenian in 
¢. 390 brought to an end a long régime of able Donatist leadership, to 
be followed by a schism in which the new bishop of neither party could 
be compared with Parmenian. By contrast, the accession of Aurelius to 
the Catholic bishopric of Carthage meant a remarkable accession of 
power to the Catholic cause. The exact date of Aurelius’s consecration 
is not known, but it certainly took place between 390 and 393.' Even 
more significant was the new strength for catholicism in the person of 
Augustine. It will be remembered that after Monnica’s death in the late 
summer of 387 Augustine had stayed in Italy for over a year.* Setting 
foot on his native soil in the latter part of 388 for the first time since his 
conversion, he was full of energy, restored to physical health, and buoyed 
up by his newly won faith and already determined to rejuvenate the 
African Church. In his brief stay at the metropolis, he met Aurelius for 
the first time, then a deacon of Carthage, and some four years older than 
himself. The meeting was decisive, and the two seem at once to have 
formed a close friendship.’ We may surmise that the relationship did not 
have the intimacy of Augustine’s earlier friendships, and we know less 
about its personal aspects. Probably it had more purpose in it; it was a 
friendship of two people embarking on a common task—the wish, as 
they might have put it, to save and reform the Church in Africa. Two 
or three years later Aurelius, then barely forty, was chosen to fill the see 
of Carthage, the highest office in the African Church, while in 391 
Augustine was ordained a presbyter at Hippo and was soon ir charge 
of his monasteruum which was to exercise such an immense influence, 
through its personnel and by its ideals, on the destinies of African Chris- 
tianity. 

* Cp. D.H.G.E. v (1931), col. 727, s.v. ‘Aurelius de Carthage’. 

? His journey was perhaps delayed owing to the political troubles under 
Maximus. 


3 We have no such detailed information about Augustine’s personal relations 
with Aurelius as we have of many of his associations with his friends. 
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To Augustine the Church in Numidia, sorely rent by divisions and 
with few men of ability to fill its innumerable sees, must have presented 
a sorry picture. It must have been a sad contrast to what he had seen at 
Milan. Augustine could hardly have been unaware that he was head and 
shoulders above the main body of the African clergy. To his own bishop, 
Valerius, Augustine was entirely loyal, but it is clear that Valerius was 
never very effective and that he was now ageing. Certainly he was no 
leader who would revivify Church life in Africa. The natural way by 
which anyone of Augustine’s outstanding abilities could make his im- 
pact felt was by promoting corporate action. Like Samuel Wilberforce, 
Augustine would reform the Church by regular conciliar action. There 
are two revealing passages in Augustine’s ep. xxii, his earliest letter to 
Aurelius, who was now a bishop.' ‘Let me assure you’, writes the 
Hippo presbyter, ‘that I do not despair—nay, rather that I cherish a 
very lively hope—that through the authority which you wield and which, 
as we trust, has been committed to your spirit and not to your flesh 
alone, our Lord and God may, through the weighty sword of councils and 
your own weight, bring healing (conciliorum gravi ense et tua gravitate 
posse sanari) to the many carnal sores and disorders which the African 
Church is suffering in so many quarters and lamenting in so few.’ And 
later in the same letter, when he is deploring the revelling which took 
place at the martyrs’ tombs, he writes: ‘But so wide and deep is the 
plague caused by this wickedness that in my opinion it cannot be com- 
pletely cured without the interposition of a council’s authority (ut sanari 
prorsus, quantum mihi videtur, nisi concilii auctoritate non possit).’> Augus- 
tine insisted that the initiative must come from Carthage. If the Church 
in Africa was to be reformed, he argued, there must be closer intercourse 
and greater cohesion between the local churches, which were too de- 
pendent on their local bishops. With that remarkable ability for practical 
matters and talent for organization with which men of outstanding 
spiritual gifts are often blessed, Augustine conceived the plan of regular 
councils. The year was 392. 


I. THE HIPPO BREVIARY 
The first such council met at Hippo Regius on 8 October 393. It was 
an event of the first importance, and the choice of place is a sufficient 
proof that Augustine was the motive power behind it. The remarkable 
" The letter appears to date from 392. It is a reply to a letter from Aurelius 
which has not survived. 
? Ep. xxii. 2. The text is a little uncertain in the passage cited. Goldbacher, 


ad loc., conjectures a lacuna. 
3 Ep. xxii. 4. 
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respect in which he was already held is shown by the circumstance that 
he—a mere presbyter—should have been asked to preach the sermon. 
We have the incontestable evidence of the Retractationes (i. 17) that the 
substance of his discourse comes down to us in the De Fide et Symbolo, 
but it is difficult to conceive of any text more unlike a sermon, and we 
cannot suppose it bears any close resemblance to what Augustine actually 
delivered. If we had the original text of what Augustine said, it might 
throw useful light on the procedure and circumstances of the council. 
As it is, we can only suppose that it has reached us in a greatly revised 
form.' The number of bishops who took part in the council is unknown, 
but it was very large—Possidius describes the council as plenarium 
totius Africae concilium—and at their head was Aurelius. 

Though the celebrated council of Hippo met in 393, the abbreviated 
form in which its legislation survives was first put into shape at a 
council of Carthage four years later. The circumstances which led to this 
redaction of its canons are recorded in some detail. A plenary council 
had been convened at the metropolis for 28 August 397, but for some 
unknown reason the bishops from Byzacena had arrived over a fortnight 
too early. They told Aurelius that they could not wait until the other 
bishops came, but that they were anxious not to return to their sees 
without accomplishing something. The Byzacene bishops, therefore, 
held a preliminary gathering on 13 August, with Aurelius probably in 
the chair, and agreed to compile an epitome of the Hippo canons of 393. 
They tell us that their purpose was not to reproduce exactly the Hippo 
decisions, but to give certain matters greater precision. Aurelius was 
asked to present their compilation to the bishops from the other pro- 
vinces for ratification at the council. 

It is not difficult to envisage the situation a little more concretely. 
Nothing is more likely than that in 393 at Hippo, the first council of the 
series, not much thought had been given to minuting and that the details 
of procedure in such matters had yet to be regularized. Aurelius and 
Augustine had more important matters to fill their minds. The only con- 
temporary record might well be a batch of miscellaneous notes, which 
incidentally would explain the origin of the four preliminary ‘canons’ of 
Hippo, which in many manuscripts stand outside the Breviary. But now, 
four years later, Aurelius might well have felt the need of having the 
Hippo decisions put inte proper shape and of having a record of them, 
formally ratified, in the archives at Carthage, the primatial see. The pro- 
ject of regular councils was now securely on its feet; and an authoritative 


* Its purpose would perhaps be explained if we may suppose that the Church 
of Hippo had invited Augustine to expound the faith and creed into which he 
had recently been baptized. 
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Register at Carthage would be a great desideratum. And here were 
the Byzacene bishops who had arrived at Carthage a fortnight too early, 
fretful because they had nothing to do. What more likely than that 
Aurelius should have put the ill-arranged Hippo manuscripts into their 
hands and invited them to put their contents into proper shape for 
ratification at the forthcoming council? The Byzacene bishops could 
thus make their own contribution to the impending council and then go 
back to their sees, assuring their flocks and their consciences that, 
though they had to leave early and had not taken part in the actual 
meeting, they had not wasted their time, but had done a useful job. In 
this way the Hippo Breviary, the most considerable batch of African law 
from asingle council that we possess, would have come into being. When 
it was completed the Breviary was prefaced by a joint letter (Ecclesiasticae 
utilitatis causa) from Aurelius and the Byzacene bishops' to the forth- 
coming council, where the canons were duly ratified and made formally 
binding on the whole of Africa. 

The Hippo council evidently had high ambitions. It appears to have 
aimed at drawing up, at least in outline, a complete body of canon law. 
The thirty-six or thirty-seven canons preserved in the Breviary cover 
a very wide range and variety of subjects. One need only contrast them 
with the clearly ad hoc twenty canons of Nicaea. Several of the Hippo 
canons deal with the status of the clergy and the method and require- 
ments of ordination. Clerics are not to be ordained until they have 
reached the age of twenty-five, and before their ordination they are to 
be formally instructed in the ecclesiastical statutes. They may not be 
ordained until they have made all the members of their household Catho- 
lic Christians (christianos catholicos), that is Catholics as opposed to 
Donatists. Nor may bishops or clergy confer their property by gift or 
will on any except Catholics. Regulations are laid down about the mar- 
riage and sex relationships of the different grades of clergy. Clergy are 
forbidden to enter public houses, except when on a journey. There are 
a number of canons providing for the administration of justice among 
the clergy. A presbyter is normally to be tried by his bishop and five 
neighbouring presbyters, a deacon by his bishop and two neighbouring 
deacons; but appeal may be made from these courts to higher ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunals. Penalties are imposed on bishops and clergy who leave an 
ecclesiastical tribunal and seek justice in a civil court. Bishops are not 
to go across the seas except after consultation with their primate. A pres- 
byter may not consecrate a virgin without prior consultation with his 
bishop. 

* We may suppose that as Aurelius’s name stands first at the head of the docu- 
ment he had wisely taken the chair. 
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Other canons relate to liturgical matters. All prayers at the altar are 
to be addressed to the Father. The only offerings permitted at the 
Eucharist are bread and wine mixed with water; the first-fruits of milk 
and honey are not to be consecrated but only to receive a blessing. Ex- 
cept on Maundy Thursday, those who celebrate the Eucharist must be 
fasting. The Sacrament is not to be given to catechumens, even in the 
Paschal season, and it is forbidden to give the Eucharist to the dead, or 
to baptize the dead. Sick persons, however, who are too weak to respond 
for themselves may be baptized im extremis on the testimony of their 
relatives. Feasting in churches is forbidden except when demanded by 
the claims of hospitality. Canon 36 lays down the canon of both the Old 
and the New Testaments. The canon has special interest both by reason 
of its subject and because in this particular case consultation with 
the ‘transmarine Church’ (transmarina ecclesia) was ordered before the 
canon was confirmed.' (We shall come back to this canon later.) Canon 5 
provides for an annual council of the African clergy. Each of the pro- 
vinces except Tripoli is to send three legates to this council. In the case 
of Tripoli, however, on account of the fewness of its bishops (propter 
inopiam episcoporum) one bishop will suffice. 

Though the existence of the Hippo Breviary was known to the earlier 
modern editors of the canons—in the sixteenth century Peter Crabbe men- 
tions its occurrence in a St. Bavon manuscript at Ghent—the text was not 
published until 1675, when Pasquier Quesnel included it in his edition of 
the works of Leo. In his search for new manuscripts for Leo’s epistles, 
Quesnel’s attention had been drawn to the occurrence of the Breviary 
in an early group of canonical documents, which, so he held, was put 
together as a collection before the end of the fifth century. Holding, on 
inconclusive grounds, that it was the earliest official corpus of canon 
law adopted in the Roman Church, Quesnel described it as ‘Codex 
Canonum et Constitutorum Sedis Apostolicae’ ; but it has generally been 
known in recent times by the less committal title of the ‘Quesnel Collec- 
tion’. Quesnel thus dated it some decades before the far more widely 
accepted and better known collection of Dionysius Exiguus. Half a 
dozen or so manuscripts were known to Quesnel,’ and one or two more 
have been discovered since,’ but the manuscripts which he used do not 


* I suspect here that Augustine (who probably drafted it) was thinking of 
Rome plus Milan. (Cp. the case of the Donatist canon, after can. 37: ‘De Dona- 
tistis placuit ut consulamus fratres et consacerdotes nostros Siricium et Simpli- 
cianum de solis infantibus qui baptizantur penes eosdem. . . .’) 

* His MSS. were Par. lat. 3848a, Einsidl. 191, Vindob. 2141, Par. lat. 1454, 
Par. lat. 3842a, Vindob. 2147, and Oxon. Oriel. 42. 

3 The chief is Cod. Atrebatensis 644 (saec. ix); cp. L. Duchesne, Liber Ponti- 
ficalis, p. xiv. 
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greatly differ among themselves. For reasons which are not clear, Ques- 
nel seems to have taken as his main authority the Oriel MS. 42, which 
was a late one.' In this collection, the Hippo Breviary was the second 
item. 

The Jansenist editor did not miss the opportunity of introducing into 
his notes some highly controversial themes, with the consequence that, 
though its superiority to all other editions of Leo was undisputed, it had 
hardly been published a few months when it was put on the Index 
(1676). But it put the text of the Hippo Breviary into the hands of 
students. Four years later Emmanuel Schelstrate, a Flemish Jesuit and 
Prefect of the Vatican Library, sought to discredit the authenticity of 
the Hippo Breviary, but without success. It was not until nearly a hun- 
dred years later that the two Ballerini brothers produced their magni- 
f.cent edition of Leo and included in it elaborate disquisitions attacking 
Quesnel almost page by page. As regards the Hippo Breviary, they 
re-edited it, drawing on a wider range of manuscripts than those known 
to Quesnel. Their edition of the Breviary, to be found in Volume III of 
Leo’s works, first published in 1757 and reprinted in Migne, P.L. lvi, 
cols. 418c-431B, has not been superseded and remains the standard 
text. 


Il. THE CARTHAGE REGISTER 


I propose to give this name to a document for the survival of which, 
albeit in a considerably abbreviated form, we are indebted to the second 
recension of Dionysius Exiguus’s ‘Concilium apud Carthaginem Africae’? 
in his Codex Canonum. It covers the canons and other material which 
form the central portion of the African items in Dionysius’s Codex 
Canonum and constitutes the long section (30 columns of Migne) which 
extends from can. *34 to can. 133.’ It may be taken as certain from mere 
inspection that this long section is derived from a minute book or regis- 
ter. It also seems to bear so clearly the marks of genuineness that it is 


' It may have been that the generosity of the learned Edward Bernard in 
sending him a transcript of the Oriel manuscript made it simplest to use this as 
printer’s copy. 

? The full extent of the African material in Dionysius’s Codex Canonum will 
be found in P.L. Ixvii, cols. 181-230. 

3 Ibid., cols. 193-223. The asterisk, for example in the symbol can. *34, is 
here used to denote the preliminary material before can. 34. According to the 
conventions of the editors, only the canons themselves have numbers, whereas 
the non-canonical material (largely procemia, including much historical matter 
about the councils) normally comes before the canons to which it relates, so it 
would be misleading to denote the material here in question by can. 33°; its 
associations are with can. 34, not with can. 33. 
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not easy to see how one could set about defending its authenticity. 
One might as well try to devise a scientific method of defending the 
authenticity of an issue of the Oxford University Gazette. This is not, 
however, to say that the Register as we have it is complete. Indeed, it is 
clearly not so, as we shall show below.' 

Let us begin with a few observations on the work of Dionysius 
Exiguus (early 6th cent.) on the canonical texts. 

Compared with the ‘Quesnel Collection’, which had a variety of items 
juxtaposed—historical matter relating to councils, epistles, series of 
canons, imperial rescripts—Dionysius, in his editions of the canons, 
produced a far more tidy and compact work. He took as his basis the 
collection of Greek canons in use in the East, which just listed the canons 
of early councils without further amplification. Such lists of canons of an 
official kind go back behind the council of Chalcedon of 451, where the 
canons were already quoted in a continuous enumeration. If Schwartz 
is right, the earliest compilation of the Greek canon law was issued under 
the auspices of the Homoean Euzoius, who held the see of Antioch from 
361 to 376; a few years later this was revised in an orthodox direction 
and extended by the addition of the canons of Constantinople of 381; 
and this list was further extended in the fifth century. Dionysius simply 
translated this list of canons into Latin and made some Western addi- 
tions. He issued his canons in two recensions. The first of these 
recensions is now known to exist in two manuscripts, viz. in Vat. Pal. 
577, already familiar to the Ballerini* and first published by H. Lietz- 
mann and A. Strewe in 1931 in Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, 16, and 
in a recently discovered Fulda manuscript, now at Kassel, Cod. Theol. 
4°12 The councils were arranged in general chronologically. The 
‘Apostolic Canons’ (only the first fifty) are placed first. For the rest 
Dionysius’s order is Nicaea, Ancyra, Neocaesarea, Gangra, Antioch, 
Laodicea, Constantinople, Serdica, Carthage, Chalcedon. Nicaea was 
put first, out of chronological order before Ancyra and Neocaesarea, on 
account of its pre-eminence, while Serdica is put too late, doubtless an 
indication that it is a later comer to the collection. The ‘Council of 
Carthage’, in the singular (‘Carthaginiense Concilium’), is the famous 
council of 25 May 419 of which we shall have more to say in the sequel; 
and this African document, which I call the ‘Apiarian Codex’, also 
circulated as a separate item. As I shall try to show, this Codex had been 


* Cp. below, p. 247, note 2. 

* Leonis Opera, iii (Venice, 1757), 111. i. 3. 

3 K. Christ,‘ Eine unbekannte Handscrift der ersten Fassung der Dionysiana 
und der Capitula e canonibus excerpta a. 813’, in Festschrift fiir Georg Leidinger 
(ed. A. Hartmann, 1930), pp. 25-36. This Kassel manuscript evidently has close 
affinities with that from Mainz (Vat. Pal. 577). 
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drawn up by the African Church (in the form in which it survives in 
Dionysius and elsewhere) not for its list of canons, but to substantiate 
the claim of the African Church to jurisdictional independence of the 
Roman see. 

In his first recension, Dionysius included only the one African council 
of Carthage of 25 May 419. Whether or not at this stage he had any 
knowledge of the pre-419 councils of Carthage must remain a matter of 
speculation. He evidently liked to have his material neatly disposed and 
tidily docketed, and his experience of the Greek councils and canons, 
which formed the greater part of his sources, had taught him that one 
place (Nicaea, Ancyra, Neocaesarea, Gangra, and the rest) produced 
only one council and promulgated only one set of canons. He therefore 
seems to have taken it for granted that this, if not a law of nature, was 
a demand of propriety and he allowed Carthage to have only the one 
council of 419. This is what we certainly have in the first recension. He 
supplies just a text of the ‘Apiarian Codex’, i.e. (as we shall see) the 
propaganda document which was brought into existence by the pro- 
ceedings of the council of Carthage of 419. But happily for the historian, 
Dionysius issued later a second recension in which he modified his 
demands for tidiness. For the main difference between his two recen- 
sions, as far as the African canons were concerned, is this, that in the 
second recension of the ‘Concilium habitum apud Carthaginem’ (still in 
the singular) he interpolated a large body of conciliar legislation from 
the earlier Aurelian councils.' This long intrusion Dionysius prefaced 
by the rubric: ‘Recitata sunt in ista synodo [i.e. at the gathering of 
25 May 419] diversa concilia universae provinciae Africae, transactis 
[sic] temporibus Aurelii Carthaginensis episcopi celebrata.’ The intru- 
sion extends in Migne, P.L. xvii, from col. 193A to col. 223B and it is 
this document hat I have called above the Carthage Register. 

This prefatory statement introducing the Register must be an 
editorial fabrication for the following reasons: 

(1) 25 May 419, as all students of African Christianity know, was one 
of the most dramatic occasions in the history of the African Church. 
That on a day when feelings ran high through the Roman claim to 
intervene in African affairs, the council would have tolerated the recita- 
tion of such a large body of totally irrelevant material is inconceivable. 
In Migne this document extends to some thirty columns and the whole 
performance of recitation, even supposing a column of Migne was read 
in five minutes, could hardly have taken less than two or three hours. 
Except for one short canon,’ the whole of its contents were irrelevant 


' After can. 33 in the usual reckoning. Can. 33 is the last of the genuine canons 
of the session of 25 May 419. ? Dion. can. 28. It recurs at Dion. can. 125. 
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to the burning matters in dispute at the time, and that particular canon 
the council had had before it in any case. 


(2) Before Dionysius completed his transcription, he appears to have 
forgotten his theory of recitation. For the last item, at cols. 222A-223B 
of Migne, is the record of the second session of the 419 council, which 
met on iii Kal. Junias, i.e. on 30 May 419. In this way Dionysius pre- 
supposed that the reciter performed the considerable feat of reading the 
minutes of a council five days before the council took place. 


And (3) This last item has the very revealing heading: ‘Item huic 
concilio interfuit Ecclesiae Romanae legatio.’ There is no previous coun- 
cil in the present text of the Register to which these words could refer. 
The council which they presuppose can only be the gathering of five 
days earlier, viz. that of 25 May 419, which Dionysius doubtless omitted 
here when transcribing the Register because it was the record of this 
very council which formed the framework of his ‘Concilium Cartha- 
ginense’. 

The idea that this long list of canons of earlier councils, decked out 
with historical notices, was publicly read on 25 May 419 is extremely 
improbable. It was a maxim of Dionysius that all the canons belong- 
ing to a single place were associated with a single council, and here we 
have what has all the appearance of a cock-and-bull story, invented to 


satisfy this prejudice. By this figment he was enabled to incorporate 
a large body of African legislation which had come into his possession 
from the Carthage Register into the middle of his earlier collection. 


Let us now look in more detail at the contents of the Register. The 
following is a list of the councils which it incorporates, i.e., as examina- 
tion shows, a list of the plenary councils of Africa which extended from 
the Hippo council of 393 (which opened the series) down to 419: 


(1) Hippo, 8 October 393. Proemium (*34). 
(2) Carthage, 26 June 394. Proemium (*34). 


(3)' Carthage, 28 August 397. Proemium (*34); Aurelius’s allocutio; 
canons [34-56]. 


(4)' Carthage, 26 June 397. Proemium. 

(5) Carthage, 27 April 399. Proemium. 

(6) Carthage, 15 (16) June 401. Proemium (*57); canons [57-65]. 
(7) Carthage, 13 September 401. Proemium (*66); canons [66-85]. 


It will be observed that the two councils of 397 are chronologically misplaced 
in the Register. Such dislocations are easily explained near the beginning of a 
list before procedure has been regularized. 
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(8) Mileum, 27 August 402. Procemium; canons [86-90]. 


[Note the decision (*87) that a copy of the Numidian archives 
should be preserved also at Constantine, the metropolis of Numidia, 
P.L. \xvii, col. 208p.] 

(9) Carthage, 25 August 403. Proemium (*91); speeches of several 

bishops; canons [91-92]. 

(10) Carthage, 20 June 404. Proemium (*93); commonitorium to Emp. 
Honorius (‘can. 93’). 

(11) Carthage, 23 August 405. Proeemium (*94); brevis causarum (24). 

(12) Carthage, 13 June 407. Proemium (*95); canons [95-106]. 

(13) Carthage, 16 June 408. Proemium (*107). 

(14) Carthage, 13 October 408. Proe:mium (*107). 

(15) Carthage, 15 June 409 [Provincial, not Universal council]. Prow- 
mium and notice (‘can. 107’). 

(16) Carthage, 14 June 410. Proemium (*108). 

(17) Carthage, 1 May 418. Prowmium (‘can. 108’); canons [109-16: 
Anti-Pelagian canons; 117-24: Anti-Donatist; 125~7 other 
canons]. 


(18) Carthage, 30 May 419. Proermium (*128); canons [128-33]. 


Here, then, in Migne is the substance of the Carthage Register 
between 393 and 419. We say the substance of it, since a number of 
editorial notes give us incontestable signs that it has been abbreviated. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to identify the authors of these notes 
and thus say at what stage in the manuscript tradition they replaced the 
original text of the Register. They might derive from the first copyist of 
the original Register or from any one of the scribes of the intermediate 
(lost) copies before our extant manuscripts. The following is a list of 
some of these scribal comments, which does not, however, pretend to 
be complete: 


(1) ‘Gesta hujus concilii ideo descripta non sunt, quia ea, quae ibi 
statuta sunt in superioribus probantur inserta’ (P.L. Ixvii. 193A). This 
first copying of the Hippo Breviary was here omitted altogether by some 
scribe on the ground of its earlier occurrence in the manuscript. 

(2) The list of Hippo Breviary canons is incomplete (ibid. 193B—199D). 
Several canons have been dropped to avoid overlap with Dion. cans. 14- 
24. On this matter, see below, pp. 246 f. 


(3) ‘Gesta in authenticis qui quaeret inveniet’ (ibid. 200A). 


(4) ‘In hoc concilio legatio destinatur ad Romanum et Mediolanensem 
episcopos, de parvulis qui apud haereticos baptizati sunt, et ad impera- 
torem de idolorum reliquiis auferendis, et de aliis rebus quamplurimis’ 


621.2 R 
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(ibid. 2008). This council (27 April 399) would presumably have 
drafted a letter or letters for the bishops of Rome and Milan which would 
have been incorporated in the Register; the words just cited appear to 
be an editorial summary to avoid the labour of transcribing the letter(s). 

(5) Council of Carthage, 13 September 401 (proem. and Dion. cans. 
66-88). Here two canons which can be supplied from the St. Maur 
and Hispana collections appear to have been lost. Cp. F. Maassen, 
Geschichte der Quellen und der Literatur des canonischen Rechts im 
Abendlande (Graz, 1870), pp. 161-3. 

(6) ‘Similiter et caeteri episcopi subscripserunt’ (2038). An editorial 
note to save the labour of transcribing all the signatures. The change in 
person from ‘subscripsi’ to ‘subscripserunt’ makes it clear that there 
was once a continuous list of signatures here. 

(7) ‘Cum collegis suis quos eorum subscriptio manifestat’ (2038), from 
the proemium to the council of Carthage, 13 September 401. The list 
of signatures here referred to, however, does not occur at the end of 
can. 85 where we have the editorial formula ‘similiter et caeteri epi- 
scopi subscripserunt’ (207). 

(8) Again, ‘Similiter et caeteri episcopi subscripserunt’ (209B). 

(9) Again, ‘Similiter et caeteri episcopi subscripserunt’ (bis) (213A). 

(10) Council of Carthage, 13 June 407. Here the scribe expressly indi- 
cated how he tried to meet the demands of ‘studiosorum ejusdem con- 
cilii’. He writes: ‘Hujus concilii gesta ideo non ex integro descripsi, 
quoniam magis ea quae in tempore necessaria fuerunt, quam aliqua 
generalia, constituta sunt, sed ad instructionem studiosorum ejusdem 
concilii brevem digessi’ (2138). The scribe’s ‘brevis causarum’ is pre- 
served in Dion. can. 94. 

(11) ‘Similiter et caeteri episcopi subscripserunt’ (216D), as (6), (8), 
(9), above. 

(12) Council of Carthage, 15 June 409. “Gesta hujus concilii ideo non 
descripsi, quoniam provinciale, non universale, celebratum est’ (217A). 
This seems a sufficient justification for the scribe’s curtailment. How the 
record of a provincial council of Carthage should have found its way into 
the Carthage Register is a separate problem. 

(13) Is the absence of any record of councils between the years 410 
and 418 due to the fact that the transcriber of the Register was by then 
getting weary (as well he might be!) and made a leap from this point 
over the lesser councils to the very important council of 1 May 418? 
We know that a council of Carthage took place at any rate in 416.' But, 


* Maassen, p. 166; Hefele—Leclercgq, p. 183. 
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as the subject dealt with at this council was also considered at a council 
of Mileum in the same year,' it may be that the plenary councils had 
been suspended and that in this year, and perhaps in other years, only 
provincial councils were held and that as such they did not belong in 
the Register. 

(14) ‘Placuit omnibus episcopis, quorum nomina et subscriptiones 
inditae sunt’ (2178). In fact, the names are missing. 

(15) It is well known that the anti-Pelagian anathemas promulgated 
by the council of Carthage of 1 May 418 exist in two forms, in some of 
them with eight anathemas, in others with nine. As many of them begin 
with ‘item placuit’, the existence of the shorter series can be readily 
explained by homoioarcton, and it is now generally agreed that all 
nine are genuine. As there are only eight in the Carthage Register, it is 
possible that all the defective (eight-membered) lists derive from a text 
of the councils nearly related to that under consideration here. 

(16) Council of Carthage of 25 May 419. The minutes of this, the first 
session of the ‘Apiarian council’,? were obviously present originally in 
the Carthage Register; but, as will be explained below, these had already 
been lifted from the Register to form what is now the framework of Dion. 
cans. *34-133. That they were once in the Register is shown by the 
note which prefaces the record of the session of 30 May 419, five days 
later: ‘Item huic concilio interfuit Ecclesiae Romanae legatio’ (222A). As 
there is no mention of the previous presence? of a Roman legation any- 
where in the Register as we have it, it is clear that the record of the first 
session of 419 has disappeared. 

To ask whether Dionysius had the original Carthage Register before 
him when he wrote is probably to ask a question which is unanswerable.* 
Tradition asserts he had been in Scythia, and he might as well have been 
in Africa. Nor is there any reason why he should not have sent a scribe 
to Africa to procure a transcript. But it is equally possible that Dionysius 
was several stages away from the original Register. Had the Register 
been in circulation before his day? The answer to this question must 
depend partly on the existence of extracts from the Register outside the 
Dionysian tradition; and the only non-Dionysian collections in which it 
is known to occur in whole or in part are those in what Turner calls the 
“Maassen Collections’, the chief of them in the Diessen and Freising 
manuscripts at Munich and the Wiirzburg MS. Mp. th. f. 146.5 

' Maassen, p. 167; Hefele—Leclercq, p. 184. 

? Cp. below, p. 246. 3 Presupposed by the word item. 

* It certainly still existed in Carthage in 525, as is shown by the acta of 


the Council sub Bonifacio. 
5’ A somewhat cursory examination of the material from the Register at 
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Ill. THE APIARIAN CODEX 

So far we have possessed ourselves of two unimpeachable texts, the 
Hippo Breviary and the (incomplete) Carthage Register. Let us now 
examine a third, the text of African content which Dionysius incorpo- 
rated in the first recension' of his Codex Canonum Universae Ecclesiae. 
This document, which opened with the words /ncipit concilium habitum 
apud Carthaginem Africae, related solely to the council of 419, to the ex- 
clusion of the earlier Aurelian councils. It exists not only in the form 
in which Dionysius has preserved it, but also in other early important 
canonical texts. Part of it was edited by C. H. Turner under the heading 
*Gesta de Nomine Apiarii’,? with a valuable list of the principal manu- 
scripts.’ It is this document which will here be designated the ‘Apiarian 
Codex’. 

Here the historical setting is all important. Rather more than two 
years earlier, Pope Innocent, whose relations with the African Church 
had been many, and in general harmonious, had died rather suddenly. 
Zosimus who succeeded him on 18 March 417 was in every way a con- 
trast. Whereas Innocent possessed in abundant measure the qualities 
already traditional in the bishops of Rome—sound judgement, a strong 
sense of history, respect for order, and a firm belief in the importance of 
his office and of its significance and function in the Church—Zosimus’s 
brief pontificate was marked by a series of ill-considered actions. Accord- 
ing to the Liber Pontificalis he was of Greek origin* and he certainly had 
a Greek name; and historians have sometimes sought to attribute Zosi- 
mus’s lack of judgement to the inability of a foreigner to understand the 
traditions of the Roman Papacy. For Duchesne he was a ‘véritable 
anomalie’.’ When he succeeded to the Papacy the African Church was 
keenly exercised on the Pelagian issue. It had already become clear that 


Warzburg and Munich in these three manuscripts suggests that it is secondary 
to Dionysius and of no independent value. 

' As stated, this recension is known to exist only in the MSS. Vat. Pal. 577 
and Kassel Cod. Theol. 4°. 1; and edited from the former in H. Lietzmann- 
A. Strewe (cp. above, p. 234). 

* E.0.M.1.A. i, pp. 561-624. 

* The chief of these, besides Vat. Pal. 577 named above, are Clm. 6243 
(‘Freising Codex’), Vind. lat. 2141, Wurzburg mp. th. f. 146 (‘Wiirzburg Codex’), 
Vat. Reg. 1997 (‘Ingilrarni Codex’), Bod. e Mus. 100 (‘Justel Codex’), S. Pauli 


apud Carinthios xv (‘S. Blasien Codex’), Par. lat. 3836, Col. ccxiii, Lucca 490, 


Vat. Barb. lat. 679 (‘Barberini Codex’), Vat. lat. 1342 (‘Vatican Codex’), Berol. 
Phillipps lat. 84 (‘Berlin Codex’), Brussels cod. 2493; and a large number of 
codices of the second recension of Dion. Ex. 


. 


natione grecus’, L.P., i, p. 225 (ed. L. Duchesne). 
5 Histoire ancienne de I’ Eglise, iii (1910), p. 228. 
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the West would not tolerate Pelagius’s teaching, and Innocent fully 
endorsed the attitude of Augustine and, with him, of the whole of Africa. 
Pelagius and Celestius, however, both made representations to Zosimus 
protesting their innocence; and, to the dismay of the Africans, they won 
Zosimus to their side and were declared innocent. In the situation, which 
was critical, Augustine, realizing that nothing could be done at the 
rnoment in Rome, established contact with the Court at Ravenna whence 
an imperial rescript' against Pelagius and Celestius was procured, 
banishing them from the City and threatening all their followers with 
confiscation and exile. In the circumstances Zosimus was compelled to 
retract, and shortly after he issued his 7ractoria condemning Pelagius.” 

Such was the setting of the Apiarian incident, which was the principal 
matter of debate at the celebrated council of Carthage of 419. Early in 
418 a presbyter of the diocese of Sicca Veneria in proconsular Africa 
named Apiarius, for some offence, the nature of which is not known, had 
been condemned by his bishop, Urbanus. Despite the abundant provi- 
sion for appeal from one court to another in the African legislation, 
Apiarius deserted his native courts and sought redress from Rome. He 
could hardly have found a more propitious moment for seeking the aid 
of Zosimus, when the African bishops were resisting his Pelagian policy. 
On 1 May 418 a council of over 200 African bishops met at Carthage to 
reaffirm its repudiation of Pelagianism. Among its decisions, which are 
duly minuted in the African Register, was a set of nine (sic) anti- 
Pelagian anathemas’ and various canons on other matters including one, 
no. 125 of the Register, forbidding appeals beyond the seas. “The inferior 
clergy who wish to appeal from their own Bishops are to have recourse 
only to African Councils or to the primates of their own provinces (non 
provocent nisi ad Africana concilia, vel ad primates provinciarum suarum). 
But anyone who shall take it upon him to appeal beyond the seas (ad 
transmarina) shall not be granted communion by anyone in Africa’ (can. 
125). 

Zosimus sent legates to Africa with a commonitorium supporting 
Apiarius in the late summer of 418. After a preliminary meeting with 
Aurelius at Caesarea in Ma ritania* on 28 September 418, matters 
rested for some months. The Africans took their time; and the Roman 
legates, who remained in Africa through the winter, got no farther 
until the following spring. Mercifully for the future of Western 


* Ad conturbandam, 30 Apr. 418 (P.L. lvi. 490). 

? Only fragments survive. Cp. B. J. Kidd, A History of the Church to A.D. 
461, iii, p. 113. 

3 Cp. above, p. 239. Only eight of them survive in the Register. 

* Now Cherchel. 
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Christendom, Zosimus, who had meantime become embroiled with his 
clergy at Rome, died on 27 December, and it was not until Easter 419 
that Boniface, after a fierce and prolonged struggle, was established at 
the Lateran as his successor. One of his first acts was to renew his pre- 
decessor’s commission to the legation, probably a purely formal step 
and not to be interpreted as a considered endorsement of Zosimus’s 
African policy. Eventually a council was summoned to meet at Carthage 
on 25 May 419. 

The justice of the Roman claims was the main topic of discussion on 
25 May 419. In claiming the support of the Nicene canons for their inter- 
vention the Roman legates were acting under a serious misapprehension. 
Zosimus had appealed to two canons which were not Nicene at all, but 
canons of Serdica. The proceedings were brilliantly ordered, doubtless 
by Aurelius and Augustine. No better choice could have been made to 
raise the crucial matter on which the African case turned than Alypius, 
the attractive and guileless pupil and the lifelong friend of Augustine, 
whose earlier career was already known to everyone from the delicate 
references to it in the Confessions. At a crucial point in the proceedings 
he intervened, pointing out that when the Greek copies of the Nicene 
canons were inspected, there was no trace of the canons to which the 
Roman commonitorium appealed. He therefore proposed that the bishop 
of Carthage should send legates to the bishop of Constantinople where 
the authoritative copy of the proceedings at Nicaea was preserved, and 
also to the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, asking them to send to 
Carthage attested copies of the Nicene council so that the matter might 
be cleared up. Meantime the council of Carthage should inform Pope 
Boniface of their quandary. They would await the arrival of sure in- 
formation from the East before they accepted the Pope’s contention, but 
meanwhile, until authentic copies of the Nicene documents arrived, they 
would observe the disputed canons. They would, however, incorporate 
their own African texts of the Nicene canons into the record of the 
present council, i.e. into the Carthage Register. 

The suspicions which the Africans had entertained of the spurious- 
ness of the ‘Nicene’ canons quoted by the Roman legates in their com- 
monitorium were, of course, abundantly justified.' The canons belonged, 
in fact, to the council of Serdica of 342~3; and when, a few months later 
in 419, the texts arrived from the East—there is sure record only of the 
replies from Atticus, bishop of Constantinople, and Cyril, bishop of 
Alexandria, and no certain evidence that a reply from Antioch ever 

' From the assurance with which the Africans conducted the proceedings, 


there can be no doubt that they knew perfectly well all along that the disputed 
canons were not Nicene. Their doubts were only simulated. 
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reached Carthage'—they entirely justified the reservations of the African 
Church. It was in these circumstances that the African clergy compiled 
the Apiarian Codex as a triumphant vindication of their case. 

In form, the Apiarian Codex was a collection of piéces justificatives. 
As will be seen from the table on p. 243, in which its constituent items 
are set out, it is preserved in different manuscripts and collections and 
with varying degrees of completeness. Altogether there are sixteen 
items. 

As has been said, the whole purpose of this compilation of sixteen 
items was propagandist. It was to vindicate the claim of the African 
Church that its texts of the Nicene canons were authentic and thus to 
deny that any appellate jurisdiction lay with the Roman Church. The 
following brief comments on its several items must suffice for the 
present: 


(1) This long text was evidently drawn from the contemporary record 
of the council of 25 May 419 in the Carthage Register. As may be seen 
from the opening formulas, it is modelled on the pattern of other items in 
the Register and indubitably came from the same source. 


(2), (3) The Nicene creed and canons are here preserved in what is 
commonly known as the ‘Caecilianic’ version on the supposition that the 
text current in fifth-century Africa was the translation which Caecilian, 
the bishop of Carthage at Nicaea, brought back from the council. That 
this version was made by Caecilian himself was assumed by F. Maassen* 
and C. H. Turner.’ But, as E. Schwartz pointed out, all the probabilities 
are that Caecilian would have brought back the Nicene texts in Greek, 
and that the translations are of a later date. The council in 419 stated 
that the texts which it used were the ‘exemplaria fidei et statuta Nicenae 
synodi quae ad nostrum concilium per . . . Caecilianum episcopum allata 
sunt’. Might this not mean that the original Greek texts were still pre- 
served at Carthage, i.e. that there were no official Latin texts at this 
date? This important gathering may well have been the occasion when 
what was to become an official African version of the Nicene documents 
was made for the first time. 

It will be seen from the table that these Nicene texts are wanting from 
certain forms of the Apiarian Codex. The explanation of their omission 

* It will be unnecessary to refer those familiar with the subject to the fascinat- 
ing papers by E. Schwartz, ‘Uber die Sammlung des Cod. Veronensis LX’, in 
Z.N.T.W. xxxv (1936), pp. 1-23, and W. Telfer, “The Codex Verona LX (58)’, 
in H.T.R. xxxvi (1943), pp. 169-246. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 9-11. 

3 The Guardian, 11 Dec. 1895, p. 1921, col. 2. 

* Nachr. der Gétting. Ges. der Wiss., 1904, P. 359, n. 1; repr. Ges. Schriften, 
iii (1959), P. 32, n. 1. 
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is doubtless the persistent tendency of scribes to omit texts which they 
had already copied before, often several times, in the canonical collec- 
tions. 


(4), (5) The ‘Apiarian canons’, with the short speech ‘Iuxta statuta’, 
call for fuller treatment. They will be considered below. 


(4a) The ‘Carthage Register’. We have aiready commented on this 
long item which, as the table shows, occurs only in the Dionysius II and 
Wiirzburg texts. It was no part of the original Apiarian Codex but, as 
we have suggested, was first inserted here by Dionysius a hundred years 
later. 


(5) Cp. item (4) above. The formula appears to be conventional. 

(6) This list of signatures is of a piece with those found elsewhere in 
the Carthage Register. 

(7), (8) These are the canons and subscriptions of the second session 
of the council of 419, i.e. of the meeting of 30 May 419, five days 
later. [There are no genuine canons from the first session.] It seems not 
unlikely that all five canons expressly related to the case of Apiarius. 

(9) The purpose of this letter was to inform Pope Boniface of the pro- 
ceedings at Carthage. It resumed the subject-matter of the session of 
25 May 419. It seems to have been written very soon after the council 
and designed to put him au fait of the events of the meeting at Carthage. 

(10), (11) The two replies from Constantinople and Alexandria, ac- 
companying the genuine Nicene texts. 

(12) This brief letter formally commissioning the Roman legates is 
found here only in the Freising MS. (Clm. 6243) and the Diessen MS. 
(Clm. 5508). 

(13), (14) Here we have the actual texts of the canons sent back from 
the East. Only the texts from Constantinople are preserved, with the 
translations of Philo and Evaristus.' 

(15) This probably came back from Atticus with his letter. On the 
document, cp. Maassen, pp. 399-402. 

(16) This letter deals with the second Apiarian affair which came 
up some five years later. 

In conclusion, let us look in somewhat more detail at item (4) in the 
Apiarian Codex, with its supplement (5). It goes without saying that a 
century later it would have been this item in the Codex which would 
have been of principal interest to Dionysius who was then in quest of 
canons for his Codex Canonum. As we have stated, unlike the core of the 


' As far as I know the texts from Alexandria are preserved here only in the 


Madrid MS. Cp. 7.T.S. 1 (1949), p. 200. 
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Carthage Register (Dion. *34—133), this group of ‘thirty-three’ canons, 
which I propose to call the ‘Apiarian canons’, occurs in both the first 
and the second recensions of the Dionysian Codex,' as well as in other 
collections. 

On the surface these canons do not differ greatly from the other sets 
of African canons in the Carthage Register.? But whoever proceeds to 
examine the Apiarian canons more closely can hardly avoid having his 
suspicions aroused as to their trustworthiness. They have not the same 
‘down to earth’ character as the rest, but betray a certain artificiality. 

In this connexion the following points may be noted: 

(1) To begin with, the earlier and later canons of this series are 
drafted in different ways. While the earlier ones are all prefaced by a 
formula after the model: ‘Aurelius episcopus dixit’,‘ Numidius episcopus 
dixit’, and so on, the later ones are nearly all in the form ‘Item placuit 
ut’. The sudden change of form in the middle of a list is at least curious. 
It suggests the hand of acompiler rather than the work of a real assembly. 

(2) A more remarkable fact is that whereas canons 2-28 (canon 1 
stands apart) can all be found in almost identical words (apart from 
scribal variants) in sources of earlier date, the last five, nos. 29-33, and 
these alone, have no such parallels. This is shown by the following table 
which gives the sources of the Apiarian canons. 

Source no. Source 


3 
> 


[Introductory] 18 Hippo Brev. ‘397’, can. 2+4+524 
Carth. 390, Hisp. can. 1 19 Hippo Brev. ‘397’, can. 6+7 
Carth. 390, Hisp. can. 2a 20 Hippo Brev. ‘397’, can. 8 
Carth. 390, Hisp. can. 26 21 Hippo Brev. ‘397’, can. 12 
Carth. 345 [348’], Hisp. can. 10+ 13 22 Hippo Brev. ‘397’, can. 14 
Carth. 390, Hisp. can. 23 Hippo Brev. ‘397’, can. 27 
Carth. 390, Hisp. can. 24 Hippo Brev. ‘397’, can. 36 
Carth. 390, Hisp. can. 25 Carth. 13 Sept. 401, can. 4 
Carth. 390, Hisp. can. 26 Carth. 13 Sept. 401, can. 5 

‘ 27 Carth. 13 Sept. 401, can. 12 
Carth. 390, Hisp. can. 8 28 Carth. 418, can. 17 
Carth. 390, Hisp. can. 10 29 
Carth. 390, Hisp. can. 12 30 
Hippo Brev. 393, can. 55+-8(mid.) 31 )Not found outside Apiarian Codex 
Hippo Brev. 393, can.g+10+11 32 
Hippo Brev. 393, can. 15+18+ 33 

22+ 1 

Hippo Brev. ‘397’, can. 3 


em Ooo enouetrwne 


* ‘These canons are variously enumerated. In the first recension there are 35, 
Lietzmann-Strewe, p. 84; in the second recension of Dionysius 33; im Turner’s 
‘Italian MSS.” 40. The content does not vary appreciably; it is just that there 
are differences in the way the canons are divided. 

? i.e. item 4a. 
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(3) A further point to notice is that the break between the canons 
of pre-Aurelian origin' and those of ‘Hippo Breviary—Carthage Register’ 
origin occurs precisely at the point where the form ‘X episcopus dixit’ 
gives way to the form ‘Item placuit’. This cannot be accidental. It 
surely indicates that we are here dealing with the product of a scribal 
editor and not with the minutes of an actual council and that the origins 
of the Apiarian canons are literary. 

And (4) yet more. If we now turn to the second group of Apiarian 
canons (Dion. cans. 14-33), i.e. to those in the ‘Item placuit’ form, we 
notice that those from the Hippo Breviary (cans. 14-24) occur in two 
ordered series. This fact could be very readily explained if we may 
suppose that the compiler of these Apiarian canons was drawing on a 
copy of the Carthage Register or, indeed, on the actual Register itself.’ 
For in the text of the Register, as we have seen,’ the canons of Hippo 
393, i.e. the ‘Hippo Breviary’, were originally transcribed twice: (1) 
once at the very outset of the Register,* but here, in the text of the 
Register as it has reached us, we are told that the scribe omitted to copy 
them because he had already inserted them earlier (im superioribus) in 
his manuscript. And again (2), in the Carthage Register at the year 397,° 
when the Hippo Breviary was formally approved at Carthage in that 
year. The Hippo Breviary was thus transcribed twice in the original 
Carthage Register, as it lay before the compiler of the Apiarian Codex 
in 419, and the occurrence of his Hippo canons (Dion. 14-16c and 
Dion. 16d—24) in two series is at once explained if we may suppose that 
the compiler of the Codex made two pickings, drawing his first sequence 
from the minutes of 8 October 393 and his second from the minutes of 
Carthage 28 August 397.° F. L. Cross 


* Our knowledge of the pre-Aurelian canons comes to us, apparently, 
wholly from Hispana texts. The information in Maassen on MS. evidence 
for the Councils sub Grato and sub Genethlio is not entirely accurate. 

2? This seems more likely on historical grounds, if, as there is reason to 
think, the Apiarian Codex was constructed under official direction at Carthage 
in 419. The Apiarian Codex clearly demands much fuller discussion than has 
been possible here. It should be recalled that the official Roman corpus of 
canon law in the early fifth century consisted of the Nicene plus the 
Serdican canons in a continuous sequence. My own belief is that it was the 
existence of this corpus which prompted the Africans in 419 to oppose to it a 
body of law consisting of the Nicene canons plus (in place of the Serdican 
canons of doubtful origin) a representative collection of their native African 
canons. The extent of the Apiarian Codex, which was drawn ad libitum from 
the African collection, was (of purpose) of approximately the same length as 
the Serdican canons. 

3 Cp. above, p. 237. * Dion. can. *34 = P.L. lxvii. 193a. 

5 Dion. cans. 34-47 = P.L. Ixvii. 193D—197C. 

® It is hoped to show the method by which he worked in more detail in a future 
issue of the Journal. 





NEWMAN ON FAITH AND PERSONAL 
CERTITUDE 


T the outset we should make clear that for Newman faith is one 
A with belief. There is a theological deviationist school, to be 
traced to some of the Reformers, which is anxious, as far as 
possible, to reduce or exclude the relationship between faith and re- 
vealed truth. This school would like to make of faith a conviction of 
personal sinfulness, together with an assurance of personal salvation 
through the merits of Christ. Not only did faith never have this conno- 
tation for Newman, but he was always convinced that ‘you can never be 
sure of salvation while you are here’ (Parochial and Plain Sermons, i, 
p- 323). Faith is a gift in the order of knowledge, ‘by which we get to 
know divine things’ (Oxf. Univ. Sermons, p. 216). It is a grasp of ‘the 
Truth as it is in Jesus’ (op. cit., p. 128). It is a challenge to the world’s 
wisdom. “To see its triumph over the world’s wisdom, we must enter 
those solemn cemeteries in which are stored the relics and the monu- 
ments of ancient Faith—our libraries’ (op. cit., p. 315). 

The traditional claim of faith to give us Truth, beyond what can be 
attained by the normal use of our reason, raises special problems. The 
purpose of this article is to call attention to an original and valuable 
account of how we reach personal certainty in this matter. 

To avoid ambiguity, it is important to distinguish the intrinsic firm- 
ness with which we cling to God and his word, once we possess faith, 
from the previous conviction of the person approaching the faith that 
he is justified in making the act. The act itself with its characteristic 
unshakeable firmness has a double object, God speaking and the truth 
of the word he speaks. For faith would not see the truth of the Gospel, 
unless at the same time it recognized this Gospel as the word of God. 
The grace of faith enables us to recognize that it is God’s word, and 
because of this to accept it. In both these respects it is a grace, beyond 
the power of our natural condition, and therefore not reducible to 
ordinary reasoning. It is a ‘simple lifting of the mind to the Unseen 
God, without conscious reasoning or formal argument’ (Oxf. Univ. 
Sermons, p. 253). The pattern of Christian faith was that of St. Peter, 
as Newman wrote. That faith ‘was ardent, keen, watchful, and prompt. 
It dispensed with argument, calculation, deliberation, and delay, when- 
ever it heard the voice of its Lord and Saviour: and it heard that voice 
even when its accents were low, or when it was unaided by the testimony 
of the other senses’ (op. cit., p. 251). Those who believe in Christ, 
(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol .XII, Pt. 2, October 1961] 
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‘believe because they know Him to be the Good Shepherd; and they 
know Him by His voice ; and they know His voice, because they are His 
sheep’ (op. cit., p. 236). 

Besides this supernatural aspect of faith, which Newman left to tradi- 
tional dogmatic theology, there is the problem of finding the point where 
faith is inserted into our natural lives, which Newman tried to discover. 
Does faith irrupt into our lives from above without any sort of adapta- 
tion? Or does it not rather find its way through the growth of a natural 
certitude that God has spoken? If the latter, what is the nature of this 
certitude ? 

There was a tendency in Newman's time—and it has not entirely 
vanished—to identify faith completely with a rational conviction forced 
upon us by reason in the light of undeniable facts. The impossibility of 
this identification was clear to Newman for a number of reasons. Four 
of these seem quite decisive: 


1. ‘Faith is by St. Paul said to be one of the supernatural gifts im- 
parted in the Gospel. “By grace have ye been saved, through faith, and 
that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God”; but investigation and proof 
belong to man as man, prior to the Gospel: therefore Faith is something 
higher than Reason’ (op. cit., p. 180). 

2. Faith is man’s free response to God. But, where a man is in the 
presence of a complete body of evidence, a free response is impossible. 
“There is no room for choice; there is no merit, no praise or blame, in 
believing or disbelieving; no test of character in the one or the other’ 
(op. cit., p. 192). That faith is a test of character was always Christ’s 
teaching. ‘But a man ts responsible for his faith, because he is responsible 
for his likings and dislikings, his hopes and his opinions, on all of which 
his faith depends’ (op. cit., p. 192). This freedom is shown in the text: 
“Blessed are they who have not seen, and have believed.’ 

3- Faith is given as readily to the ungifted as to the gifted. ‘If children, 
if the poor, if the busy can have true Faith, yet cannot weigh evidence, 
evidence is not the simple foundation on which Faith is built. If the 
great bulk of serious men believe, not because they have examined 
evidence, but because they are disposed in a certain way,—because they 
are “ordained to eternal life’, this must be God’s order of things’ 
(op. cit., pp. 231, 232). It is completely unrealistic so to explain faith 
that it becomes the exclusive right of the learned. It was characteristic 
of Newman that it was precisely in his sermons to Oxford University 
that he insisted on this. 


4. ‘Faith is a principle of action, and action does not allow time 
for minute and finished investigation’ (op. cit., p. 188). Important 
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though such investigation may be, it cannot be the necessary condition 
of faith in the multitude. 


These are perhaps the more important reasons brought forward by 
Newman why faith cannot be identified with a conclusion reached by 
scientific observation or forced upon us by inexorable logic. 

Are we to pass to the other extreme and say that investigation and 
reasoning play no part in our certitude that God has spoken? Man is 
naturally under the control of reason. ‘Nothing is true or right’, in the 
normal judgment of men, ‘but what may be justified, and, in a certain 
sense, proved by it’ (op. cit., p. 182). It is natural then that we consult 
reason before we act. What has passed t!..: bar of reason finds its proper 
place among our human endowments. Is faith an exception? Are we to 
accept Christian faith on the sole grounds of its claim to be divine? 
Would it be a sacrilege for reason to lay hands upon it? On the other 
hand, if we admit that, in the case of faith as in other cases, reason has 
the right to judge, must we not abide by that verdict? 

Once we admit the right of reason to pass a verdict, it seems to follow 
that we can have no more certainty in our faith than is justified by the 
arguments from reason. It was on this question that Newman’s great 
clash with doctrinal liberalism came about. The Liberals, whose views 
were similar to those we call rationalist, wished to reduce everything to 
logic; and, because of the limitations of logic in the matter of faith, 
faith was reduced to an opinion. Not only, they said, was it wrong to 
expect a Christian to believe with certainty doctrines unprovable by 
logic, but they had an obligation not to do so. William Froude, with 
whom Newman corresponded for many years, was a Liberal of this 
kind. He told Newman in a private letter that the only thing he really 
believed was that in no subject whatever, whether in the region of 
ordinary facts of experience, or in the domain of history or of politics or 
of theology, was he—or any other man—capable of arriving at an 
absolutely certain conclusion.' He added: ‘Our doubts in fact appear 
to me as sacred and I think deserve to be cherished as sacredly as our 
beliefs; and our “will” has no function in reference to the formation or 
maintenance of our “Belief” but that of insisting that all probabilities 
on either side shall be honestly regarded, and weighed and borne in 
mind.”? 

The threat of such liberalism to Christian belief, as it was seen by 
Newman, can be realized from some of the tenets of liberalism listed in 
his Apologia: ‘1. No religious tenet is important, unless reason shows it 


* G.G. Harper, Cardinal Newman and William Froude (1935), pp. 119-20. 
? Op. cit., p. 121. 
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clearly to be so. Therefore, e.g. the doctrine of the Athanasian Creed is 
not to be insisted on, unless it tends to convert the soul: and the doctrine 
of the Atonement is to be insisted on, if it does convert the soul. 2. No 
one can believe what he does not understand. Therefore, e.g. there are 
no mysteries in true religion. 3. No theological doctrine is anything more 
than an opinion which happens to be held by bodies of men. Therefore, 
e.g. no creed, as such, is necessary for salvation. 4. It is dishonest in a 
man to make an act of faith in what he has not had brought home to him 
by actual proof. Therefore, e.g. the mass of men ought not absolutely to 
believe in the divine authority of the Bible. 5. It is immoral in a man 
to believe more than he can spontaneously receive as being congenial to 
his moral and mental nature. Therefore, e.g. a given individual is not 
bound to believe in eternal punishment. 6. No revealed doctrines or 
precepts may reasonably stand in the way of scientific conclusions. 
Therefore, e.g. Political Economy may reverse our Lord’s declarations 
about poverty and riches, or a system of Ethics may teach that the 
highest condition of body is ordinarily essential to the highest state of 
mind. 7. Christianity is necessarily modified by the growth of civiliza- 
tion, and the exigencies of times. Therefore, e.g. the Catholic priest- 
hood, though necessary to the Middle Ages, may be superseded now’ 
(Apol., 1890, pp. 294-5). 

As the great champions of reason, the Liberals based their attack on 
two assumptions: (1) They asserted the impossibility, both in fact and 
on principle, of expressing any Christian doctrine in such a way that 
absolutely certain reasons could be given to justify such expression. 
(2) Just as no building could be stronger than its foundations, so no 
faith, indeed no certitude whatever, can be greater than the arguments 
on which it rests. This is the principle expressed in logic, that a conclu- 
sion cannot be stronger than the weakest of its premisses. 

All beliefs, then, including Christian beliefs, are but opinions. In 
Newman’s time, the great authority for such views was Locke. “The 
authors to whom I refer wish to maintain that there are degrees of 
assent, and that, as the reasons for a proposition are strong or weak, so 
is the assent. It follows from this that absolute assent has no legitimate 
exercise, except as ratifying acts of intuition or demonstration. What is 
thus brought home to us is indeed to be accepted unconditionally ; but, 
as to reasonings in concrete matters, they are never more than probabili- 
ties, and the probability in each conclusion which we draw is the measure 
of our assent to that conclusion (Grammar of Assent, 1874, p. 159). 

At the present day there is at least one important school of theology 
which attempts to escape the difficulty by by-passing the problem. 
There is no point in worrying whether the evidence for faith is adequate, 
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the Barthians seem to say, for faith is divine—it comes straight from God. 
If God calls, man can respond. If God does not call, man is unable. In 
any case, man’s reason has been so damaged by the Fall that it is no 
longer a safe guide in matters divine. We are not then to expect to find 
proofs, we are to be content with God’s call. Newman had already heard 
of such a view. He stated that ‘the opinion has, with much plausibility, 
been advanced, viz. that Faith is not even compatible with these pro- 
cesses (of reason)’ (Oxf. Univ. Sermons, p. 262). He dismisses this 
opinion as untenable and out of harmony with the words of Scripture. 
“Such an opinion, indeed, cannot be maintained, particularly considering 
the light which Scripture casts upon the subject’ (loc. cit.). He refers us 
to the text of St. Peter about being ready to give an answer to every man 
that asketh a reason of the hope that is in us. 

Newman endorsed the view of the Liberals that we must at least use 
private judgement when we embrace the faith. Faith cannot exist with- 
out grounds or an object (op. cit., p. 254). Like St. Thomas, Newman 
believed in the essential goodness of man’s power of reasoning. Hence, 
while he admitted that our character or our bias may influence reason 
for good or bad in its search for truth, it still remains our basic personal 
guide whenever anything presents itself in the name of truth. The vitia- 
tion of our character as a result of the Fall compels us to use caution, but 
not to renounce the use of reason altogether. 

He further, with the nineteenth-century Liberals, took for granted 
that we have no direct experience of the objects of faith. He said little 
on this point, but what he did say was by way of a warning against our 
taking too great interest in our own feelings and experiences. 

With regard to the two assumptions on which the Liberal position 
rested, Newman agreed with their description of the facts. In other 
words, he always maintained, in opposition to the eighteenth-century 
Evidence school of Apologetics and much traditional Catholic Apolo- 
getics, that there existed no completely satisfactory way of expressing 
the arguments for accepting the faith in syllogistic form. Moreover, if 
there were such a way, people would not be able to grasp it. ‘Life is not 
long enough for a religion of inferences ; we shall never have done begin- 
ning, if we determine to begin with proof. We shall ever be laying our 
foundations; we shall turn theology into evidences, and divines into 
textuaries’ (Discussions and Arguments, 1873, Pp. 295). 

Whatever arguments are put down on paper, they remain indecisive. 
They convince one, but not another. The only kind of proof which on 
paper is usually regarded as of absolute objective certainty is what is 
called metaphysical proof. But ‘let it be considered how rare and imma- 
terial (if I may use the words) is metaphysical proof: how difficult to 
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embrace, even when presented to us by philosophers in whose clearness 
of mind and good sense we fully confide; . . .’ (Oxf. Univ. Sermons, 
p. 217). The reasons why one person accepts an argument and another 
does not always lie outside the actual argument. ‘One person, for in- 
stance, is convinced by Paley’s argument from Miracles, another is not; 
and why? Because the former admits that there is a God, that He governs 
the world, that He wishes the salvation of men, . . .’, and so forth 
(op. cit., p. 273). 

Newman admits then that the arguments, for the great part, which 
could be brought forward for the Christian faith fall short of objective 
metaphysical certainty. We may say of many of them that they are 
morally certain. But there remains an absolute possibility of their not 
being true. If they claim to be historical events, they depend upon fal- 
lible human testimony. Taken individually, Newman called them ‘prob- 
abilities’. It was to be his contention against the Liberals that, even 
admitting this, we can reach certitude from an accumulation of converg- 
ing ‘probabilities’. Part of our natural endowment is a power, in the 
light of our principles previously acquired, of detecting the point towards 
which they converge. 

The mistake of the Liberals, Newman claimed, was in their false un- 
derstanding of the meaning and origin of personal certitude. In fact, 
they were guilty of confusing two meanings of the word ‘certainty’. This 
word is sometimes predicted of the person who gives assent, and some- 
times of the proposition to which he gives assent. Thus we sometimes 
say, ‘I am certain’. It here refers to a quality of my assent. At other 
times we say ‘this statement is certain’. In this latter case, it is a logical 
qualification of the statement, asserting an identity between subject and 
predicate. Statements can be more or less certain, according as the 
grounds on which this identity is based are more or less certain. Thus 
it is absolutely certain that two and two are four. It is less certain that 
Hitler died on a specified day. 

To distinguish more clearly between these two meanings of certainty, 
Newman called the personal certainty ‘certitude’, and the logical cer- 
tainty ‘certainty’. 

Newman refused absolutely to admit that there could be any degrees 
in personal certitude. Certitude shares this quality with all assents. 
Either I assent or I do not assent. If I only half assent, this is either a 
full assent to an opinion, or it is doubt. Not only does my assent not 
admit of degrees, but it has no logical relation of consequence to its 
perceptible grounds. In other words, assent is not inference. To give an 
example. I assent to the fact that I had breakfast this morning. This is 
not an inference. It has grounds, of course; but these grounds are no 
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more than ‘probabilities’. 1 am convinced that I usually do; and I dis- 
tinctly remember having had breakfast. But my memory is not infallible. 
Objectively speaking, my having had breakfast is not an absolute cer- 
tainty. Yet I am unshakeably certain of it. Newman gave as examples of 
certitudes which could not possibly be inferences—which, in fact, one 
would find it difficult to ‘prove’ with any but ‘probable’ arguments—the 
fact that Britain is an island, the fact that I shall die, and that the Latin 
classics were not written in the Middle Ages. 

All assent is personal. Certitude is an assent for which we personally 
take full responsibility. The centurion at our Lord’s death said: ‘Indeed 
this was the Son of God.’ That was his own free statement—one might 
almost say decision. What evidence, how many signs or ‘probabilities’ 
are required to induce a person’s assent depends upon a number of ante- 
cedents. A good man would more readily assent to the presence of God 
in Christ than would a bad man. You may say, ‘surely that is a question 
of the gift of faith’. I agree, no one can make the final act of faith in 
Christ, the Son of the living God, unless the Father reveal it to him. Yet 
there is a point of insertion into our lives. The first disciples of our Lord 
would all be able to give reasons why they were convinced that he spoke 
the words of God. ‘It is not through thy report, they told the woman, 
that we believe now; we have heard him for ourselves, and we recognize 
that he is indeed the Saviour of the world’ (John iv. 42, Knox). 

It would be to misunderstand this argument to say that we make our 
act of personal certitude on weak or insufficient grounds. This is cer- 
tainly the ‘popular view’ (Oxf. Univ. Sermons, p. 185). But, in reality, 
the evidence is only weak in so far as it is incapable of being adequately 
expressed. The truth is not that faith is content with weaker evidence, 
but that it does not wait until strong evidence can be expressed and put 
down strongly in decisive and clear argumentation. The believer who 
freely chooses to make the act of faith has his reasons, reasons which he 
is satisfied are adequate, yet reasons which he may never be able ade- 
quately to express. Most believers are fairly inarticulate when called 
upon to give their reasons. It would be wrong to conclude from this that 
they have no reasons. ‘All men have a reason, but not all men can give a 
reason’ (op. cit., p. 259). Believers are commonly misjudged by rational- 
ists. “Though the evidence with which Faith is content is apparently 
inadequate to its purpose, yet this is no proof of real weakness or imper- 
fection in its reasoning. It seems contrary to Reason, yet is not: it is but 
independent of and distinct from what are called philosophical inquiries, 
intellectual systems, courses of argument and the like’ (op. cit., p. 212). 

In explaining his theory more ly, Newman anticipated modern 
psychology of the unconscious. Many of our premisses, as well as the 
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process of reasoning, are hidden and unreflective. This is why they can- 
not be expressed clearly. ‘Clearness in argument certainly is not indis- 
pensable to reasoning well. Accuracy in stating doctrines or principles 
is not essential to feeling or acting upon them. The exercise of analysis 
is not necessary to the integrity of the process analysed. The process of 
reasoning is complete in itself, and independent. The analysis is but an 
account of it; it does not make the conclusion correct; it does not make 
the inference rational. It does not cause a given individual to reason 
better’ (op. cit., p. 259). It is a quality of genius to be able to bring into 
the open and express some of this process of reasoning which in normal 
life remains hidden. 

Yet the process of reasoning is not entirely latent. It needs a stimulus. 
This comes from certain pointers or indications, which, taken on the 
surface, are no more than probabilities. A man’s character, his fixed 
principles, his interests, his previously accepted beliefs, and other 
antecedent considerations help him to make his personal judgement on 
the probative value of these indications. ‘The term ‘a good man’ covers 
a whole series of aspects of a man’s character, whereby he inclines to 
judge these indications. ‘A good and a bad man will think very different 
things probable. In the judgement of a rightly disposed mind, objects 
are desirable and attainable which irreligious men will consider to be 
but fancies. Such a correct moral judgement and view of things is the 
very medium in which the argument for Christianity has its constraining 
influence . . .’ (op. cit., p. 191). Elsewhere, Newman says of the process 
of reasoning by which we reach faith that ‘so much of the grounds of 
inference cannot be exhibited, so much lies in the character of the mind 
itself, in its general view of things, its estimate of the probable and the 
improbable, its impressions concerning God’s will, and its anticipations 
derived from its own inbred wishes, that it will ever seem to the world 
irrational and despicable; till, that is, the event confirms it’ (op. cit., 
p. 218). 

Such are the reasons why no one will ever write the final treatise on 
Christianity, giving all the reasons sufficient to compel any reader to 
accept Christ. 

Faith then is such an assent as was described above. It is a simple 
assent in the unlearned who have had no time to reflect. It is, however, 
so strong in the devout believer as to be interpretatively a certitude. This 
means that, as soon as such a believer has the opportunity to reflect on 
his faith and consider the reasons for it, he will consciously endorse his 
earlier assent, and make it a firm acceptance of truth as truth, a certitude. 

The indications of the truth of revelation will never be seen by one 
who is not watching for them. An attitude of watching is the prelude to 
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faith. The religious man who has not yet found Christ is conscious that 
he ‘has something, but not all; and if he did not desire more, it would be 
a proof that he had not used, that he had not profited by, what he had. 
Hence he will be on the look-out. Such is the definition, I may say, of 
every religious man, who has not the knowledge of Christ. He is on the 
look-out’ (Occasional Sermons, p. 66). 

Among the objections brought against Newman's theory have been 
the following: (1) He is defending an argument based upon premisses 
which, visibly at least and separately, are not more than probabilities. 
The strength of a chain is that of its weakest link. (2) Some of the prin- 
ciples and assumptions of this implicit reasoning are hidden, and so not 
open to control. (3) The actual process is hidden, and beyond control. 
As Newman says, the conclusion is rather foreseen and predicted than 
actually attained (Oxf. Univ. Sermons, p. 321). (4) The course of the 
argument is ever more or less obscure, while assent is ever distinct and 
definite (op. cit., p. 350). 

Many of the traditional apologists were afraid that Newman's defence 
of implicit reasoning as the normal way to faith would play into the 
hands of the rationalists, rather than answer them. 

Newman's answer was an appeal to facts. The arguments against him 
were abstract, and ‘abstract argument is always dangerous, and this 
instance is no exception to the rule; I prefer to go by the facts’ (Grammar 
of Assent, p. 160). Not only in matters of faith, but in other important 
matters of life, this was the only way given to men by God by which 
they could reach certitude. Since the mind of man is so made as to reach 
truth thus, we must trust it. The ‘mind is more versatile and vigorous 
than any of its works, of which language is one, and it is only under its 
penetrating and subtle action that the margin disappears, which I have 
described as intervening between verbal argumentation and conclusions 
in the concrete’ (Grammar of Assent, pp. 281-2). The modern scientist 
will recognize this type of reasoning in the quickness with which a great 
scientist is able to see the significance of the phenomena that he is 
examining. 

The significance of the distinction between personal certitude and 
logical certainty will be seen at once. Our beliefs are thus seen as per- 
sonal decisions. Belief in God is a personal decision for God. ‘I believe 
in God’ is a declaration of personal loyalty. All the articles of the creed 
fall into this declaration of loyalty, and my certainty of their truth is part 
of my personal decision for God. God, who called me to himself, put 
me in the way of those indications of his presence which made it possible 
for me to see his presence in his son Jesus Christ, and in his Church. 
These indications are enough for me, and it is not necessary for my 
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personal relation with God that I should be able metaphysically to defend 
my reasons syllogistically before the world. 

In defending this personal mode of reasoning Newman felt bound to 
clarify his position with regard to formal logic. Logic, he said, is not a 
way to new truth, but a method of testing truth which has already been 
discovered in a more spontaneous way. Logic ‘is brought in to arrange 
and inculcate what no science was employed in gaining’ (Development of 
Doctrine [1890], p. 190). 

Newman always held a high opinion of the universal presence and 
validity of this personal power of reasoning. When we make mistakes, 
and fail to agree with one another, it comes about not through any failure 
in our reasoning, but through a difference of principles. Our main differ- 
ences from one another are the basic assumptions that have become our 
personal equipment. Only by uncovering and examining these basic 
assumptions can people reach agreement with one another. Newman 
contended that Protestant and Catholic differ more in their principles 
than in their attitude to reason. To one another they may appear illo- 
gical, but in reality they start from different assumptions. These assump- 
tions are not so personal that we have no power of reaching objective 
truth. Ultimately sound nature, helped by grace, should be able to 
emancipate itself from those first principles which are not based on 
reality. 

This personal faculty of reasoning Newman called by various names: 
informal reasoning, implicit reasoning, intuitive knowledge, the illative 
sense. Its premisses he called recondite reasons, anticipations, presump- 
tions, real grounds, complex reasons, latent and implicit reasonings and 
opinions, probabilities. 

Newman discovered as a law of our psychology that this faculty 
was not normally called into action except through something concrete. 
As long as we are in the presence of pure abstractions, we are unmoved, 
we are not stirred to action. This is why a conversion may appear to 
begin or even be brought about by, say, a visit to a church or a chance 
- encounter with a believer. This is not irrational on our part. It is a con- 
sequence of our sphere of existence. ‘We are in a world of facts, and we 
use them; for there is nothing else to use’ (Grammar of Assent, p. 346). 
When we see them in the concrete, we recognize them as facts. When 
they are reduced to abstractions, they easily lose their point of attach- 
ment to earth. 

The most basic principle in matters religious is our conscience. New- 
man takes this word in its scriptural meaning of a sense of being under 
obligation to obey a voice, which we come to envisage as that of God. 
This conscience, in Newman’s sense, is not so much a law within us 
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telling us individually what is right and what is wrong. It is rather an 
urge, accompanied by fear and love, to do what is pleasing and avoid 
what is unpleasing to some person. Newman wrote a novel Callista in 
order to picture the path of a pagan girl, led by her conscience towards 
Christianity. She had long felt this ‘voice’ within her breast, but desired 
more knowledge of the person in whose name this voice spoke to her. 
The voice told her little, but what little it did tell her made her desire 
more. It is Newman’s version of the anima naturaliter christiana. He 
always speaks of life in the concrete, and so does not speak of pure 
nature without grace. The inquirer, led by conscience to seek for the 
true God, is not devoid of grace. Newman was certain that God acts 
with his graces in the hearts of all men, whether or not they have attained 
to the Christian faith. 

With the convicition that the mind of man is made for truth, and on 
the basis of observation, Newman contended that normally certitude is 
indefectible. Once we are genuinely certain about some truth, that certi- 
tude remains with us for life. It remains long after we have forgotten the 
ground that led us first of all to give our assent. This is true even of our 
natural certitudes. In the case of faith, this natural indefectibility is 
strengthened by the power of the Holy Spirit. Even when people appear 
to change, it is usually found that there is an inner continuity of certi- 
tude underlying all outward changes. These changes are then seen not 
to reach down below the surface. Newman himself acquired many certi- 
tudes in his early days which he retained throughout his life. One of these 
certitudes was his assent to the view here expressed that the poor and 
uneducated have reasonable grounds for their faith, even though they 
are unable to express these grounds in a way that would satisfy the 
philosopher. 

From this view of personal assent, it can be seen more clearly to what 
extent faith involves our whole personality. It is my faith, impossible 
without the grace of God, but yet fully the free response of a person. It 
gives us a grasp of divine truth, yet the manner in which it does so is the 
way of personal commitment. Thus faith has a liberating effect on our 
whole personality. It frees us from the cramping constraint of rational- 
ism, and the fears of isolationism. It emancipates us from human respect 
for the multitude or the erudite. Helped in our early approaches by 
God's anticipating graces, we make the final act by the grace wherein the 
Father draws us, and we know him in whom we have believed. When 
I have made my personal act of faith in his word, I am not worried by 
the judgement of those who ask of me my reasons, even though I re- 
main inarticulate. I have my reasons, and am satisfied that they are 
adequate. 
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In this article it has only been possible to trace an outline of a theory 
that Newman was developing all his life. His account of it is freshest and 
most living in his Oxford University Sermons, from which plentiful 
quotations have been made, preached in the 1830’s and 1840's. Its most 
finished expression is in his last great work, written in the evening of bis 
life, his Grammar of Assent. He himself regarded it as his greatest con- 
tribution to the age-long struggle of Faith against doctrinal liberalism 
and unbelief. H. Francis Davis 





NOTES AND STUDIES 
A NOTE ON ESTHER IX AND 1 SAMUEL XV 


Tue purpose of this note is to point out the relationship which exists 
between the narrative of Esther ix and that of 1 Samuel xv.' The inten- 
tion of the author of the former is to contrast the behaviour of the Jews 
under Mordecai and Esther with that of Saul in his conflict with Agag. 

Saul is commanded by Samuel to exterminate the Amalekites, but he 
disobeys this order and takes Agag, the king, as his prisoner. He is also 
told to destroy all the property of the Amalekites, to kill ‘ox, sheep, camel 
and ass’ (xv. 3); but again, disregarding Samuel, he takes as spoil ‘the 
best of the sheep and oxen and fatlings and lambs and all that was good’ 
(xv. 9). This command to wipe out the Amalekites and destroy all their 
property had a religious significance; it was a putting under the ‘ban’, 
a devoting or consecrating to destruction; persons and property so 
reserved for destruction were holy to the Lord.* 

Saul was rebuked by Samuel for his disobedience and told: ‘Because 
you have rejected the word of the Lord, He has also rejected you from 
being king’ (xv. 23). Now Mordecai was a son of Kish and a Benjamite, 
as Saul also was (1 Sam. ix. 1-2), and this suggests that the writer was 
deliberately establishing a connexion between Saul and Mordecai. 
Further, Haman, the Agagite, is the counterpart of Agag, king of the 
Amalekites, and the new situation in the book of Esther is contrasted 
with the old in 1 Samuel xv. Saul spares Agag, but Mordecai sees to it 
that the family of Haman is exterminated. Saul keeps the choice part of 
the spoil, but the Jews who respord to the initiative of Mordecai and 
Esther desire only to be revenged on their enemies and abstain from 
plunder. 

At this point, however, the defectiveness of the contrast between the 
two episodes is striking, for the words ‘but they did not stretch out their 
hands to the booty’ (Esther ix. 10, 15, 16) are not what is required to 
make the contrast complete. What is needed is a statement that the Jews 
devoted the spoil of their adversaries to destruction, since this would 
have been the fulfilling of what Saul failed to do. Instead it is said that 

' Cp. B. W. Anderson, The Interpreter’s Bible, vol. iii (1954), on Esther ix. 10. 
I had made up my mind before I noticed his brief comment. 

? See especially W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites (1907), pp. 170, 
370 n. 4, 453-4: also S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Samuel* (1913), on 1 Sam. xv. 3, where Driver follows the Greek and reads 
wm. That is, the Amalekites themselves, as well as their property, were 
‘banned’. Similarly Kittel*. 
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they did not touch the property of their enemies; they would not soil 
their hands with it. These words have been taken to imply that the Jews 
were concerned only with security and revenge and had no interest in 
loot,' although they were authorized to take plunder by the king’s edict 
(viii. 11). Paton? notes the comment of H. Grotius and other seventeenth- 
century commentators that the Jews took no plunder, so that they might 
not be open to the charge of having been enriched by the heathen: thus 
they had the same scruples as Abraham (Gen. xiv. 22 f.). Modern com- 
mentators’ have also supposed that this passage throws light on Esther 
ix. 10, 15, 16. 

Again this dedication to revenge and scorn of loot have been regarded 
as evidence of a kind of diabolical purity of motive—the only saving 
feature amid all the gruesomeness which attaches to the episode. This 
is a gruesomeness whose effect is heightened by the academic com- 
posure with which the events are narrated.* 

It thus appears that, although Esther ix deliberately invokes the 
earlier narrative of 1 Samuel xv, there is, in the last analysis, little con- 
ceptual affinity between them. This is because the author of Esther ix 
shows no interest in the concept of the ‘ban’ which dominates 1 Samuel 
xv and does not take it up into his narrative. Hence the motive for the 
extermination of Haman’s house is the uncomplicated and untheological 
one of revenge,’ and the reason why the author represents that no plun- 
der is taken is his conviction that this would compromise the intrinsic 
superiority of the Jews over the Gentiles—an article of faith with him— 
and demean their dignity. W. McKane 


ARISTEAS, PHILO, AND THE SEPTUAGINT 
VORLAGE 


In the field of Old Testament studies the battle of prophet and priest 
once raged loud and long. Thanks in large part to the work of the 
‘Myth and Ritual’ school a synthesis has been effected and the 


' W. Schultz, Lange’s Bibelwerk (1878), in loc.: also P. Cassel, An Explana- 
tory Commentary on Esther (1888); S. Ottli, Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den 
heiligen Schriften (1889); A. W. Streane, Cambridge Bible (1907); M. Haller, 
Handbuch zum Alten Testament (1940); B. W. Anderson, op. cit.; H. Ringgren, 
Das Alte Testament Deutsch (1958). 

2 L. B. Paton, The International Critical Commentary (1908), in loc. 

3 A. W. Streane, B. W. Anderson, and H. Ringgren, opp. citt.:also D. G. Wilde- 
boer, Kurzer Hand-Kommentar zum Alten Testament (1898); D. C. Siegfried, 
Hand-Kommentar zum Alten Testament (1901). 

* M. Haller, op. cit.: also H. Ringgren. 

5 \hrm, which is used in 1 Sam. xv. 8, 9, 15, 18, 20, is not employed in Esther ix. 
The verb used there (10, 11, 12, 15, 16) is VArg (slay). 
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controversy belongs now to the historiographer rather than the exegete. 
A division of opinion hardly less severe has for some time brought about 
a sharp cleavage in the ranks of Septuagint scholars. Was there ever 
a Vorlage—one original, authoritative translation—which it is both 
legitimate and profitable to seek, or is its pursuit a mere ‘self-painting 
of the yearning spirit’? Are we to look not for the one but for the many? 

The matter has again been brought to the fore by the appearance of 
the long-awaited revised and enlarged edition of Professor Paul Kahle’s 
Schweich Lectures for 1941,' in which he reaffirms that ‘the task which 
the Septuagint presents to scholars is not the “reconstruction” of an 
imaginary “‘Urtext” nor the discovery of it. . . .’* The origins of the 
Septuagint are to be sought in a process parallel to that which brought 
about the Palestinian and Samaritan Targums.’ The so-called Letter of 
Aristeas, on this theory, relates not to an original, official or quasi- 
official, translation, but to a revision of already existing translations, 
made by a ‘Bible Commission’ set up under the authority of the Jewish 
community of Alexandria about 150 B.c., and for which the document 
was written as a ‘letter of propaganda’.* 

The question we propose to discuss is whether these two lines of 
approach, the Lagardian and that of Kahle, must be considered mutually 
irreconcilable and therefore continue to divide Septuagint scholars into 
two parallel streams which are destined never to converge; or is it 
possible on the other hand to effect a confluence whereby the one may 
enrich, and be enriched by, the other? Might it not be that both contain 
elements which, if carefully correlated, may be found to indicate the 
lines upon which a solution to the vexed question of Septuagint origins 
might reasonably be sought? 

A convenient starting-point may be found in the Hexapla of Origen, 
whose task in compiling this work was to bring the ‘standard’ LXX text 
into conformity with the Hebrew. His mistake in supposing that the 
current text represented the Hebraica veritas is irrelevant for our present 
purpose. The important point is that underlying the fifth column of 


* The Cairo Geniza (1st ed., London, 1947; 2nd ed., Oxford, 1959). 

* Op. cit.?, p. 264. Subsequent references are to this 2nd ed. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 213 f. It may not be altogether amiss to inquire whether the 
Palestinian Targums constitute, in fact, a valid analogy. These had their origins 
in a native milieu, and Aramaic, as the vernacular of Land and People, was in 
some sense a ‘sacred’ language, and hence (as witness the Aramaic sections of 
Ezra and the Book of Daniel) ostensibly a fitting medium for Scripture. A 
translation into Greek was quite another matter. Few would have the temerity 
to embark upon such a venture save as the result of official instigation or at least 
with official approval. 

* Op. cit., pp. 211, 214 f. 
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his Hexapla was an existing ‘standard’ version, recognized by the 
Christian Church as its Old Testament, and evidently well established 
by long usage. This, the so-called version of the Seventy, was clearly 
distinguished not only from the versions of Aquila, Theodotion, and 
Symmachus, but from those other renderings known as Quinta, Sexta, 
and possibly the much more doubtful Septima. That Origen did not 
create the fifth column is evident from his own words. In his Letter to 
Africanus he speaks of the additions to Daniel as being ‘found in every 
church of Christ in that copy which the Greeks use’ (para. 2). In the 
same paragraph he states that ‘of the copies in my possession . . . one 
follows the Seventy and the other Theodotion’.' Speaking subsequently 
of a passage in the book of Job, he remarks that in accordance with the 
Hebrew it is not in Aquila’s edition but is found in the Septuagint and 
in Theodotion. These, together with a number of other allusions, and 
not least his description of his method in the use of the Aristarchan 
symbols, clearly imply a ‘standard’ version commonly recognized in 
those churches using the Old Testament in Greek, while his juxta- 
position of ‘all the editions and various readings’ with the edition of 
‘the Seventy’, to which he states that he paid ‘particular attention’ (para. 
5), only serves to throw this ‘standard’ version into greater relief. 

A little earlier we find the evidence of Irenaeus pointing in the same 
direction. Although there is no actual mention by name of the Septua- 
gint in the passage (Iren. Adv. Haer. iii. 23) preserved in the Greek by 
Eusebius (H.E. v. viii. 10), in which Irenaeus deprecates the rendering 
vedvs, which in Theodotion and Aquila (in this order) had displaced 
‘the sign of the Virgin’ (ro rijs wapévov onpeior), it is quite evident that 
he is contrasting the defection with a recognized version which was 
regarded as authoritative, and it is in fact in the context of such a version 
that Eusebius understands and introduces this particular citation from 
Irenaeus, which he does in the following manner: ‘And with reference 
to the translation of the inspired Scriptures made by the Seventy (epi 
Tis Kata Tous ‘EBsou7Kovra épunveias av Veorvevotwv pagar) these are 

' The absence of any reference to Symmachus in the Ep. ad Africanum 
(Migne, P.G. xi. 47-86) is surprising, and has led H. M. Orlinsky (‘Origen’s 
Tetrapla—A Scholarly Fiction?’ in the Proceedings of the World Congress of 
Jewish Studies, 1947 (Jerusalem, 1952), pp. 178 f.) to conclude that Origen, at 
the time of writing the letter, was not in possession of this version, the acquisition 
of which he places during his sojourn with Juliana in Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
¢. 235-8, as recorded in Palladius, Lausiac History, cap. 147 (Migne, P.G. xxxiv. 
1250-1). Whether the account of Palladius involves Symmachus’ version of the 
O.T. is, however, by no means certain, and the theory would require a date for 
the Ep. ad Afric. earlier than that commonly assigned (c. 240), a point which 


unfortunately, for lack of space, Orlinsky does not discuss. The hypothesis is 
nevertheless attractive, as the omission is otherwise difficult to account for. 
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the actual words which he [i.e. Irenaeus] employs.’ As if to give further 
emphasis to the point Eusebius gives verbatim Irenaeus’s account of the 
origin of the Septuagint, derived palpably from Aristeas, in which for 
the first time the translators are stated to have been separated, and yet 
their translations, when compared, proved identical, this proof of the 
divinely inspired nature of their version being recognized even by the 
heathen who were present on the occasion.’ In similar vein Justin 
Martyr, writing on the same passage (Isa. vii. 14), asks: “Shall I not 
importune you not to believe your teachers, who dare to say that the 
interpretation made by your Seventy elders, when at the court of 
Ptolemy king of Egypt, is in some points untrue ?”? 

Here we notice an interesting feature. Justin, while strongly main- 
taining the primacy of the version of the Seventy, nevertheless incor- 
porates in his biblical citations, apparently quite unwittingly, readings 
which are not ‘Septuagintal’. Some of these have been found to agree 
with the recently discovered leather scroll of the Minor Prophets; some 
show affinities with Theodotion; some with Aquila. Nor is this phe- 
nomenon peculiar to Justin. “Theodotionic’ readings, for example, have 
long been recognized in Clement of Alexandria, Barnabas, Hermas, and 
even in the New Testament itself. In brief, it is now clear that readings 
which had once been thought to be characteristic of the authors of the 
extra-Septuagintal columns of the Hexapla go back to a much earlier 
period, whilst Thackeray’s investigations into the biblical text of 
Josephus led him to notice its ‘marked “Lucianic” character’ and to 
conclude that ‘we are forced to postulate an ur-Lucian in currency 
before the end of the first century a.p.’? Do these phenomena, however, 
necessarily imply, as Kahle would have it, that different recensions or 
translations were in existence in the early Church and in pre-Christian 
Hellenistic circles? Or is the only necessary implication the existence of 
a number of ‘mixed’ texts, or aberrations from an original ‘standard’ 
version in Greek? 

Taking the matter a stage farther we turn to the Letter of Aristeas in 
an attempt to discover what light it might have to throw upon an 
apparently confused situation. We may go along with Kahle in regarding 
it as being ‘clearly intended to glorify the Jewish people and the 
Jewish Law’ ; and also that it ‘was not written by a pagan .. . but by a 
Jew who was greatly interested in recommending the translation of the 


* Euseb., H_E. v. viii. 11~14. 

* Dialogue with Trypho, \xviii. 7 (trans. A. Lukyn Williams (London, 1930), 
pp. 144 f.). 

3 H. St. J. Thackeray, Josephus, the Man and the Historian (New York, 1929), 
pp. 83, 85. 
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Law of which he speaks’; and further that it is later than the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus.' There are, however, two matters in particular 
which seem to call for an interpretation differing from that which Kahle 
would place upon them. 

The first concerns the purpose of the Letter, which Kahle takes as 
propaganda for a biblical translation. In this, the traditional view, Kahle 
differs from his predecessors only in attributing it to a revised version 
rather than an original translation. It is true that the validity of the 
‘historical’ data of the Letter had been seriously challenged by Hody,* 
whose refutation has become classical, and earlier by Luis Vives’ and 
the younger Scaliger,* but its raison d’étre as the putative account of the 
origin of the Septuagint has remained unquestioned from the times of 
the early Church up to our own. Without abandorfing this view entirely, 
it would rather seem that this was not primary but ancillary, the funda- 
mental object of the document being propaganda for Judaism as such, 
and only contingently for its Scriptures. This resetting of the document 
in proper perspective must be taken as one of the main contributions of 
modern scholarship towards a balanced appreciation of its worth after 
a long period of discredit. Moses Hadas has endeavoured to show that 
the purpose of the Letter of Aristeas was to raise the credit of the 
Jewish community and its doctrines in its own eyes, though he would 
not exclude from its scope the non-Jewish reader.’ In illustration of his 
main point he draws a comparison between the original writing and the 
use made of it by Josephus in Book xii of his Antiquities, in which he 
paraphrases about two-fifths of Aristeas whilst retaining its distinctive 
vocabulary. Hadas concludes that ‘whereas both Aristeas and Josephus 
were writing propaganda, Aristeas was addressing himself primarily to 
the Jewish community and Josephus to the gentile world’.° Approaching 
the question from another angle, Hadas again shows that the general 
aim of the work was apologetic, designed ‘to demonstrate the high 
antiquity and respectability of Judaism’, and suggests that if the 
book be recognized as addressed primarily to a Jewish and not a 


' Op. cit., p. 210. 

2 Contra historiam LXX interpretum Aristeae nomine inscriptam dissertatio, 
first published 1684 and later included as Book I of his De Bibliorum textibus 
originalibus (Oxford, 1705). 

3 Comm. on S. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xviii. 42, first published by Froben of 
Basle in 1522. 

4+ Animadversiones in Chronologica Eusebii, § 1734, in Thesaurus Temporum 
Eusebti Pamphili (Leyden, 1606). 

5 Aristeas to Philocrates (New York, 1951), pp. 20, 60. 

© Op. cit., p. 21. 
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pagan audience certain questionable features, which otherwise occasion 
difficulty, would find explanation.' 

This conclusion is endorsed by H. M. Orlinsky in a detailed review of 
Hadas’s work in the Crozer Quarterly.* After citing Hadas’s conclusion 
he continues: “The simple fact is that this basic element in the document 
[i.e. apologetic addressed primarily to Jews], and even its raison d’étre, 
was utterly ignored by learned Christians in antiquity (and by the Jews 
themselves when they gave up, after the destruction of their common- 
wealth in A.D. 70, such other Greek works of Jewish origin as the LXX, 
Philo, Josephus, and the Apocryphal literature), and the relatively 
unimportant LX X element was emphasized [italics the present writer’s] 
by them because the Greek text had replaced the Hebrew text as the 
Christian Bible.’ Thus Patristic writers used Aristeas, as Orlinsky 
expresses it, ‘causa LXX’, having no interest in those parts of the 
document which glorified Judaism and the Jews.* 

Yet this last-named element constitutes, in fact, the overwhelming 
bulk of the work of Aristeas. One of the most striking things in even a 
cursory reading is the comparatively negligible amount of space given 
to the actual work of translation. Nevertheless, this element cannot be 
dismissed as unimportant. What then is its significance? And what is 
the relation of this ‘Septuagint element’ to the work as a whole? 

This brings us to the second of the two points on which it would seem 
necessary to modify the conclusions of Kahle. “The version to which the 
letter of Aristeas refers was an authoritative one’, he writes, ‘and there 
can be no doubt that the letter itself was propaganda for it.’* To this 
we may assent, subject to the propaganda motif being taken as sub- 
ordinate. But when he goes on to assert that propaganda is made for 
something contemporary and not something which has been in exis- 
tence for a century or more, and that the translation to which the Letter 
of Aristeas relates was therefore a contemporary revision of already 
existing versions, a non sequitur inevitably arises. There is no evidence 
whatever to justify the assumption that a revised translation of the 
‘Torah was promulgated contemporaneously with the Letter of Aristeas, 
the date of which is now commonly assigned to the latter half of the 
second century B.c.5 

* Op. cit., pp. 60, 65 f. 

2 The Crozer Quarterly, xxix (Chester, Pa., 1952), pp. 201-5. 

3 Ibid., pp. 201 f. * Op. cit., p. 211. 

5 So far this document has eluded precise dating. Hadas has subjected the 
matter to very full and careful examination in the light of the available evidence, 
internal and external. After weighing the data, linguistic, historical, and topo- 
graphical (op. cit., pp. 3-53), he fixes on 130 B.c. as a ‘hypothetical date’ (p. 54). 
Orlinsky, however, would place the Letter certainly before 170 B.c. and 
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That a translation (or, as some would hold, translations) of the Law 
existed in Greek long before the time of Aristeas is indisputable: the 
Letter itself not only incorporates LX.X phraseology (e.g. in the descrip- 
tion of the table and the High Priest’s vestments) but clearly implies, 
in the two specific passages which Kahle adduces (paras. 30 and 314-16), 
that the Torah in Greek dress was well known. Can the passages, 
however, be used in support of the theory of a Greek Targum? 

The context of the former is the memorandum of Demetrius to 
Ptolemy on the state of the Alexandrian library. “The books of the 
Law of the Jews’, affirms Demetrius, ‘together with some few others, 
are lacking.’ The Greek text then continues: tvyyaver yap ‘EB8paixois 
ypdupac Kai dwv7 Aeyopneva, ayeAéorepov 5€, Kai ody ws brapyet, Eo? - 
pavrat, Kabas tro tav eldéTwv mpocavadeperar’ mpovoias yap Pacwuis 
od rérevyxe. It can hardly be, as Kahle rightly observes, that the state of 
the Hebrew text is here the subject of criticism (as Bickermann' supposed), 
but to postulate a number of earlier translations is to go far beyond the 
evidence. Much more probable is the supposition that the reference is to 
the corruptions, intentional and unintentional, which had come into the 
text between the time of the original translation and that at which the 
author of Aristeas was writing. This, surely, is the force of dyeAdorepov 
8€, xai ody cis brdpyet, ceojpavrar: ‘rather carelessly rendered [i.e. in the 
course of transmission] and not at all, according to the verdict of those 


who are well informed on the matter, as it [i.e. the Hebrew text] actually 
is.” Such ameaning seems to be demanded by the sentence which follows : 
‘It is fitting, moreover, that these (books) should subsist in the form in 
which they were accurately rendered under your patronage (S€ov 5¢ €or. 


cai rai” imdpyew mapa cor in xpiBweva)’ for the reason that this legisla- 
tion is highly philosophical and uncontaminated, as being divine’ (para. 
31). Here the accuracy and authenticity of the original translation are 
emphasized—not a revision in the time of Aristeas, the repetition of 
imdpyew both stressing the abiding authority of the translation and 
constituting a plea for its permanent retention. 

Regarding the second passage (paras. 314-16), it is more than doubt- 
ful if either the context or ‘the words explicitly used’ are patient of the 
interpretation that Kahle would place upon them. It was not because 


probably c. 200. The present writer would assign it to the period of Antiochus 
Epiphanes’ Egyptian campaign, when the danger of enforced hellenization 
loomed on the horizon; the terminus ad quem would be the ultimatum of Popil- 
lius Laenas at Pelusium, 168 B.c. (Polyb. xxix. 27; Livy, xlv. 12). 

* J.B.L. \xiii (1944), p. 345 (cited Kahle, op. cit., p. 213, n. 1). 

? Not, as Hadas (op. cit., p. 111), ‘that these books too, in an emended form 
should be given a place in vour library .. .’ 
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the Greek historian Theopompus and the tragic poet Theodectes had 
given inadequate translations of the Law that they incurred the Divine 
disfavour, but because they had presumed at all to reveal any matter 
from the Law, which was ‘holy (ceyvds) and had come into being through 
God’, to common men (eis xowovds dv@pcimovs)—that is, to pagan 
audiences, a point strongly in favour of a Jewish audience for the Letter. 
Further, in the preceding paragraph (314), the words rwa trav mponp- 
pnvevpeévey éemurpaddaore pov €x Tob voyov, which Kahle renders ‘some of the 
earlier, but imperfect translations of the Law’, do not have this meaning 
at all in the setting of their context; émudaAdorepov must be taken as an 
adverb qualifying the verb wpoowropeiv, and the whole sentence then 
rendered: ‘For indeed he [Demetrius] said that he had heard from 
Theopompus that when he was about to include, all too rashly, in his 
narrative certain things from those already translated [i.e. from Hebrew 
into Greek] he was seized with a mental affliction for more than thirty 
days." That Aristeas refers not to different translations but to scribal 
alterations in an accepted text is further borne out by the specific 
tention of addition, transposition and excision (mpoorieis 7) peradépwv 
. « « 9) mowovpevos adaipeow) (para. 311), a practice which, by decree of the 
leaders of the Alexandrian community and the assent of the people, 
was henceforth entirely forbidden. 

It may well be concluded, in the light of the available evidence, that 
from the time of Origen and backwards as far as can be traced there was 
in existence a ‘standard’ text of the Torah in Greek (to which apparently 
the rest of the sacred books were in due course added), yet with devia- 
tions, but there is little, if anything, to suggest the currency of other 
translations independent of this authorized version, such as Kahle 
postulates. In this sense those who seek a Septuagint Vorlage must be 
held to be justified. It was a plea for a return to this original version 
which constitutes the leitmotif around which the author of the Letter of 
Aristeas composed his work. The author was a Jew of Alexandria who, 
anticipating hellenizing pressure and fearing its imposition upon the 
Jews in Egypt with the advance of Antiochus Epiphanes in the earlier 
part of the second century B.c., addressed his work primarily to them 
in order to strengthen their self-esteem and enhance their veneration 
for the Law, and so ensure its strict observance as a unifying and co- 
hesive bond. 

To this end he extols the translation made a century or so before his 
time. This translation, he maintains, sets forth the Law in its authentic 

* nai yap édnoev [6 Anurrpios] dxnxodvac Geomdpmov, kde péAAwy twa raw mpo- 


npenverpevaw éemodgadrdotepov ex Tod vou0v mpoaoropeiv rapay?y AdBo ris Scavoias 
mAciov Tyuepaw TpiaKxovTa. 
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form; the translators were men of integrity; they were representative of 
Judaism in its entirety, being drawn in equal numbers from each of the 
twelve tribes; they were appointed personally by the High Priest of 
their time, a prestige which was further enhanced by the patronage of 
the reigning house of Egypt displayed in the most lavish manner. Their 
competence both in the subject-matter and application of the Law was 
attested by their replies to the royal interrogation; their agreement in 
the text of the translation was the guarantee of its accuracy and authen- 
ticity, which was subsequently ratified by internal and external examiners 
in the persons of people and king. Thus does Aristeas build up his 
case for the supremacy of the original version. Let all current deviations 
from it be sedulously expunged ; let none presume henceforth to add or 
excise!! 

Yet despite the elaborate effort of the writer of the Letter for the 
perpetuation of the status quo, the tide once in motion refused to be 
stemmed. Each copyist, like his forbears in pre-monarchic Israel, did 
that which was right in his own eyes in his treatment of the text until, 
by the time of Origen who saw the seriousness of the situation, a thorough 
pruning had become a necessity. Whether Kahle is right in holding that 
Philo’s text of the Greek Torah deviated ‘widely from the text approved 
by the Jews of Alexandria’ ,* or whether, as Dr. W. P. M. Walters (Peter 
Katz)’ has endeavoured to show, the ‘aberrant’ quotations are a re- 
introduction, from other sources, of /emmata originally Septuagintal 
dropped in transmission, such deviations in either case go back much 
farther than the Prince of Jewish Hellenists. Need we, however, postulate 
a number of early translations as the source? Is it not much more 
probable that, in the light of Aristeas as interpreted above, ‘aberrant’ 
readings not only in Philo but also in the New Testament and in early 
Christian writers? are to be construed as deviations from a norm, and 
that norm the Vorlage of the third century B.c., to which that apologist 
directly—and discounting his embellishments undoubtedly historically 
—alludes, and for the preservation of which he exhausts his literary 
powers? Such a view would also acquit him of the embarrassment 
otherwise occasioned by the ‘hints of earlier translations in spite of the 
author’s efforts not to refer to them’, a point to which Kahle has drawn 
attention,* but which has substance only on his own theory of the Letter 
of Aristeas. 


' The exceptionally strong imprecation ¢«éAevoaw dvapdoac$a (para. 311) is 
significant. d:apdoua according to Liddell and Scott (new ed., s.v., p. 409 b) is 
hapax legomenon. 

2 Op. cit., p. 215. 3 Philo’s Bible (Cambridge, 1950). 

3 Cp. Katz, op. cit., p. vii. * Op. cit., p. 213. 
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The new materiais which have come to light since the first edition of 
The Cairo Geniza are claimed by Professor Kahle as added confirmation 
of his characteristic conclusions on Septuagint origins. On the other 
hand, Frank M. Cross, Jr., who enters into a full discussion of the 
question in chapter IV of his Haskell Lectures for 1956~7, finds the 
evidence to lead in the opposite direction. ‘All the new evidence’, he 
writes, ‘seems to suggest that these problems will be solved in the general 
framework of the proto-Septuagint hypothesis formulated by Lagarde 
and developed by Rahlfs, Montgomery, Margolis, and in the present 
generation by Orlinsky, Katz, and especially Ziegler."' G. Vermés, in 
a brief though balanced presentation of the evidence and the conflicting 
interpretations placed upon it,? whilst himself inclining strongly towards 
Kahle’s theory, places his finger upon what he terms ‘the final solution 
to the dilemma’. This is the question of the status among Greek- 
speaking Jews of the Scriptures in their own vernacular. ‘Did they ever’, 
asks Vermés, ‘occupy, among Greek-speaking Jews, a place comparable 
to the unique status of the Septuagint in the Church?’ Or were they 
‘only subordinate to the supreme authority of the Hebrew, and . . . not 
really considered by Hellenistic Jews as the sacred text’? 

It is on this very point that Philo comes to our aid. His lengthy and 
idealized picture of the origin of the Septuagint’ can hardly leave a 
reader in any doubt as to either the weight of the undertaking—‘to 
make a full version of the laws given by the voice of God’ (Geomo@évras 
vopous xpnopois Suepynvedew) without addition, subtraction, or trans- 
ference—nor its completely successful accomplishment, the Greek 
corresponding exactly with the Chaldean (cuvevey@ijva: 5° eis radrov 
KUpia Kupios dvouan, ta “EAAnvixa trois XaAdaixois) and the two being 
held in veneration as sisters, or rather as one and the same (jGAAov 3° ws 
play xai tiv adryv) in both matter and phrase (€v re trois mpdyuact Kai 
tois évéuacr). The authors of the Greek version, moreover, are to be 
hailed not as translators (€pynvéas) but as fepodavras xai mpod7jras,* whose 
singleness of purpose must be deemed to identify them with the purest 
spirit of the Lawgiver himself. Philo further proceeds to emphasize 
the importance of the undertaking and the esteem in which it was held 


' The Ancient Library of Qumran (New York and London, 1958), p. 129, n. 19. 

? Review of Kahle, The Cairo Geniza’, in N.T.S. vi (1959-60), pp. 323-5. 

3 Philo, Vita Mosis, ii. 25-44. The translation of F. H. Colson in the ‘Loeb 
Classical Library’, Philo, vol. VI (London and Cambridge, Mass.), pp. 460-71, 
has been followed in the main. 

* Note the term iepoddvrns (not in LXX or N.T.) = ‘one who teaches the 
rites of sacrifice and worship’ (Liddell and Scott, new ed., s.v., p. 823 a). Colson’s 
‘prophets and priests of the mysteries’ (op. cit., p. 469) does not fully bring out 
the significance. 
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by describing the annual festival at Pharos, ‘whither not only Jews but 
multitudes of others cross the water, both to do honour to the place in 
which the light of that version first shone out, and also to thank God for 
the good gift so old but ever young’. He could hardly have written in such 
terms save of a version which, in all respects, was invested in Greek- 
speaking Jewry with an authority equal to that of the original Hebrew.' 
It may well be, as Kahle asserts, that Philo’s meagre knowledge of 
Hebrew led him to suppose an identity between the two which is not, 
in fact, there; but this in no way affects the status he accords to the 
Greek: he places the two on precisely the same plane. 

The situation as it stands at the moment may be summarized as 
follows. Recent discoveries such as the fragments from Qumran IV, the 
leather scroll of the Minor Prophets, and a little earlier the Manchester 
Papyrus Greek 458 (957), have confirmed the existence at a very early 
date of readings which hitherto, in the absence of such evidence, had 
been regarded in varying degrees as having arisen in later times. Such 
evidence does not, however, confirm the early existence of a number of 
different translations of the Old Testament into Greek. The evidence 
points rather to a standard version—an official or semi-official produc- 
tion—in which, in the course of transmission, readings appeared which 
differed from the norm. The recent appraisal of A. W. Adams? may be 
taken as a fair indication of the lines along which the differing approaches 
to the problem might well be found to converge. ‘It is at least possible’, 
he writes, ‘to maintain that what Kahle has taken to be rival translations 
might instead be different recensions of the basic Septuagint text’, 
though we need hardly go so far as to suppose, with him, that these are 
necessarily the result of revisions ‘at various times so as to bring it into 
closer agreement with the Hebrew as it was received in the Jewish 
communities’. It is sufficient to regard these ‘aberrant’ readings as due 
principally to scribal activity in an attempt to ‘improve upon’ their 
sources, a practice which Aristeas, and apparently Philo at a later date, 
endeavoured unsuccessfully to combat. 

In the quest for Septuagint origins both the Lagardian and the 
“Targumist’ approaches have their place. The former, by keeping open 
the way, holds out the assurance that the search is not vain; the latter, 
by insisting upon ‘the many’, serves as a check upona too ready optimism 
and warns us that with much tribulation will the end be achieved. 

SIDNEY JELLICOE 

' Cp. W. Schwarz, Principles and Problems of Biblical Translation (Cambridge, 

1955), Pp. 24. 


* Sir Frederic Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts (5th ed., 
revised and enlarged by A. W. Adams, London, 1958), p. 112. 
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TWO JOHANNINE IDIOMS IN THE JOHANNINE 
EPISTLES 


RECENTLY an examination was made of certain idioms in John.' In this 
discussion it was argued that in John dAn@wéo was used attributively and 
dAnOyo predicatively without real difference of meaning. Subsequently 
an examination of the Johannine epistles yielded similar results. dAnOj0 
occurs at 1 John ii. 8, 27, 3 John 12 and is always predicative. dAnOwoe 
is used attributively at 1 John ii. 8, v. 20 (third occurrence), but in its 
first and second occurrences at 1 John v. 20 the text is uncertain. Let us 
examine these two passages. 

Firstly, we have rov aAnOwev or tov dAnOwov Bedv. rov dAnOwov Bedv 
is read by A 33 181 424° 623 1739 2401° al Cyr-Al Ath Ps-Ath Bas Did 
vg Aug Pel bo eth. rdv dAnOwev is read by BKLP p/ and ro aAnOwev by 
N* sa r Vigil Facund. It would be quite easy for ON to fall out after 
adnOwON by haplography. This being so we may regard rov aAnOwov 
Gedv as the right reading. 

Secondly, we have év r@ dAnOwa, év 7@ vids adrod xr. Here the second 
év r@ is omitted by 61 206° 326 336 378 629 1758 1799 Did Bas Cyr-Al 
Ps-Ath Euthal Oec latt. The Latin and the patristic evidence show that 
the reading is an old one and the Greek minuscules show that it existed 
in Greek. The second év 7@ could have come into being by dittography 
from the first. There is one piece of evidence that agrees with this. 
Nowhere else in the gospel or the epistles is 6 dAn@wée used absolutely 
as a title. If the second év r@ is the product of dittography, then here too 
the rule is kept. With these two readings there is the same rule in the 
Johannine epistles as in the gospel: dAn@wee is attributive and dAnOyo 
is predicative. 

In one further detail the gospel and the epistles are in agreement, 
that they both place aAn$wée sometimes before and sometimes after its 
noun thus: before the noun, John iv. 23, xvii. 3, 1 John v. 20 (3); after 
the noun, John i. 9, iv. 37, vi. 32, xv. 1, 1 John ii. 8. 

To take another point, we might remark that whereas the gospel uses 
both dwoordMAew and éu7ew (32 times) the epistles use only atooréew 
(3). When, however, we remember that in the gospel dwoord\Aew and 
méurrew supplement each other to form one verb, the fact that réurrew 
does not occur in the epistles is of less importance. What would be signi- 
ficant would be an example where dooréAAew was used in the epistles 
where the gospel would use wéumew. This we do not have. aréoraAxe 
(1 John iv. 14), dwéoraAne (1 John iv. g), and adméoreXe (1 John iv. 10) 
all come from tenses which dwooréAA\ew supplies in the gospel. The fact 


® The Bible Translator, xi. 1-5. 
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that we have no instance of the tenses for which the gospel uses wéuew 
seems to be an accident, and consequently the fact that the epistles have 
no example of méu7ew is in keeping with Johannine usage. 

As the tradition and ascription of the gospel and the epistles is nowa- 
days disputed on grounds of style these stylistic contacts between the 
two are noteworthy. Elsewhere in the New Testament the idiom of 
aAnOyo and dAnOwee is not observed at Luke xvi. 11, Heb. ix. 24, 2 Pet. ii. 
22, Rev. xv. 3, Xvi. 7, XiX. 2, 9, I1, xxi. 5, xxii. 6, a fact which makes the 
agreement between John and the Johannine epistles even more note- 
worthy. G. D. KILpatrick 


NOTES ON TERTULLIAN’S INTERPRETATION OF 
SCRIPTURE 
I 

‘TERTULLIAN’S attitude to allegorizing forms an interesting and in some 
ways surprising subject of study. He, of course, knows of the existence 
of allegorical interpretation of the Scriptures in his day. He glosses the 
quae sunt allegorica of Galatians iv. 23 with id est aliud portendentia,' a 
definition reminiscent of that of Heracleitus in his Quaestiones Homericae 
22.7 He acknowledges that two methods of prophesying were used by 
the prophets of the Old Testament. One of these was the method of 
direct prevision, and the other was ‘per aenigmata et allegorias et 
parabolas’. But the instances of this last which he gives are mainly of 
simple metaphor: Joel iii. 18; Exod. iii. 8; Isa. xli. 19, xliii. 20; Eph. 
Vv. 31-32; and Gal. iv. 22-25.) He has, however, no objection to tradi- 
tional Christian allegory used with moderation. He allows, for instance, 
that the holy land promised to the saints in the Old Testament is Christ 
himself: ‘carnem potius domini interpretandam, quae exinde et in 
omnibus Christum indutis sancta sit terra, vere sancta per incolatum 
spiritus sancti, vere lac et mel manans per suavitatem spei ipsius, vere 
Iudaea per fidei [v.1. det] familiaritatem.’* This same allegory is already 
to be found in the Epistle of Barnabas vi. 8 f. and probably in Acts 
vii. 3-5. It is interesting to note that Tertullian may be here giving us a 
clue to the custom of administering milk and honey to the newly baptized 

* Adv. Marcionem, v. 4. 8. In every case except two I have used the text of 
Tertullian printed in the series Corpus Christianorum (Turnhout, 1954). The 
two exceptions are T. R. Glover's edition of the Apologeticus (Loeb Classics, 
London, 1931) and J. N. Bakhuyzen van den Brink’s edition of the Adversus 
Praxean in the series Scriptores Christiani Primaevi (The Hague, 1946). 

2 6 yap GAAa pév dyopedwy rporos, érepa dé civ Adyar onpaivwy éxwvipws adAnyopia 
waAeiras, 

3 Adv. Marcionem, iii. 5. 2, 3; cp. v. 6. 1 and 5. 

* De Resurr. Mort. xxvi. 11. 
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at their first eucharist, evidenced in Hippolytus’s Apostolic Tradition. 
When he is dealing with the Lord’s Prayer he interprets ‘thy will be 
done in earth as it is in heaven’ to mean ‘thy will be done in us’, by 
a process which he calls interpretatione figurata carnis et spiritus, in 
contrast to simpliciter intelligendum. And he expounds ‘give us this day 
our daily bread’ to mean first (spiritaliter) ‘give us Christ himself’, and 
then to refer to the bread consecrated in the eucharist.' There is no 
sign anywhere in all Tertullian’s writings of the influence, so evident 
in the works of Clement of Alexandria and of Origen, of Philonic 
allegory. 

But though Tertullian is ready to acknowledge as legitimate the 
practice of allegorizing Scripture in the Church of his day, and will 
occasionally have recourse to it himself, he often rejects the practice and 
his writings leave a general impression that he was suspicious of alle- 
gory. He describes the heretics’ way of interpreting Scripture, which he 
rejects,* as allegoriae, parabolae, aenigmata, and he describes Carpocrates’s 
handling of a Dominical saying thus: ‘this is the way in which he twists 
all that allegory of the Lord which radiates reliable meanings and is to 
be understood literally at least in its first sense.’? Gnostic allegory im- 
pressed him as dangerous more strongly than Christian allegory struck 
him as felicitous. Several times he recognizes the possibility of allegoriz- 
ing a passage but prefers instead the literal sense. He contrasts inter- 
pretation in allegoriis et parabolis with interpretation in definitionibus 
certis et simplicibus.* Faced with that thorny problem for all Christian, 
and for many Jewish, expositors, the laws about forbidden food in the 
Pentateuch, he refrains from allegorizing them: they were intended 
to ensure self-control and restraint in eating; complicated regulations 
about sacrifice were intended to prevent the Jews indulging in idolatry ; 
though he is aware of the possibility of writing ‘de arcanis significantiis 
legis, spiritalis scilicet et propheticae et in omnibus paene argumentis 
figuratae’, he does not expound these, and though he hints that there is 
a figura of the brazen serpent he does not mention what it is.5 But this 
avoidance of allegorizing is not confined to the work against Marcion 
(who had affected to eschew allegorizing). In his De Resurrectione 
Vortuorum Tertullian maintained that it was unnecessary and wrong to 
allegorize Scriptural references to the resurrection of the dead, which 
was the device used by the Gnostics to render these references invalid, 
and he applies to the prophets the phrase ‘sollemnissimam eloquii 


' De Oratione, iv. 1. and vi. 2. 

2 Scorpiace, xi. 4. > De Anima, xxxv. 2. 
* Adv. Praxean, xiii. Cp. Adv. Hermogenem, xxxiv. 3. 

5 Adv. Marcionem, ii. 18. 2, 3; 19. 1; 22. 1, 2, 3. 
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prophetici formam allegorici et figurati plerumque, non semper’.' 
He claims that he could argue for corporal resurrection by allegorizing 
prophecies, but he refuses to do so, in order to leave himself open to 
take literally the prophetic statements about the resurrection.? And 
though he is ready to allegorize the ‘white garments’ of the martyrs in 
Revelation to mean their risen bodies,’ he refers contemptuously to 
‘the mist of allegory’.* When therefore we find in the Adversus Iu- 
daeos (vii. 6) the statement that though Isa. xlv. 1, 2 can be taken 
in a spiritual manner, yet the words also propria specie sunt adimpleta, 
because so many people now believe in Christ, we are justified in 
regarding this as a characteristic view of Tertullian, and a sign of his 
authorship at least to this point of the work. 


II 

Indeed Tertullian’s interpretation of Scripture, where he is not using 
any and every argument in order to indulge in special pleading, leaves 
a very favourable impression on the modern reader. Its characteristics 
are common sense, realism, and restraint. This is particularly true of 
one of his longest works, the Adversus Marcionem. ‘Sed malumus in 
scripturis minus, si forte, sapere quam contra’’ is a very good exegetical 
maxim, and one to which Tertullian usually confines himself. He tells 
us that our Lord’s words recorded in Scripture can be interpreted in 
one of three ways. We immediately recall the literal, moral, and spiritual 
senses of Origen; but Tertullian intends nothing of the sort: our Lord 
will himself interpret the parable for us, as in the parable of the sower; 
or the evangelist will preface the teaching by a preliminary remark, as in 
the parable of the unjust judge ; or the meaning is to be readily discerned 
from the parable itself, as in the parable of the unfruitful tree.° He 
understands, none better, that Christians must accept the embarrassing 
particularity of the Old Testament revelation: 

What is sillier, what more open to criticism, than the demand by God 
for blood sacrifices and reeking holocausts ? What is more open to criticism 
than the cleansing of vessels and beds? What is more indecent than the 
additional indignity inflicted on the flesh which is already ashamed? 
What so base as the promulgation of retaliation? What so despicable as 
picking and choosing among foods? Every heretic, you need not tell me, 
laughs at the whole Old Testament. For God chose the foolish things of 
the world in order to put to shame the wise, &c.’ 


Perhaps the most remarkable evidence of Tertullian’s ability as an 


* De Resurr. Mort. xix. 2 and xx. ? Ibid. xxvi. 1. 
3 Ibid. xxvii. 1. * Ibid. xxviii. 5. 5 De Pudicitia, ix. 22. 
© De Resurr. Mort. xxxiii. 5. 7 Adv. Marcionem, v. 5. 10. 
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expounder of the Bible is his insistence that a passage must be taken in 
its original sense, and interpreted according to the situation in which it 
was uttered or written. Several examples of this trait could be given. 
In order to refute the heretics’ use of the text ‘seek and ye shall find’ 
(Matt. vii. 7), Tertullian divests these words of every reference to the 
contemporary church and interprets them as a command to the apostles 
to discover, at that early stage in their discipleship, what Jesus was.' 
The command, ‘when they persecute you in one city, flee into another’ 
(Matt. x. 23), he refuses to take as a universal command, but he regards 
it as limited to the apostles and conditioned by the circumstances of 
its utterance: ‘et personas suas habent et tempora et causas’,* and not 
long afterwards he adds ‘omnium iam nunc dominicarum pronuntia- 
tionum suae sunt et causae et regulae: termini non in infinitum nec ad 
omnia spectant’.’ In another work he has some very sensible things to 
say about the interpretation of our Lord’s parables. The psychici (i.e. 
anti-Montanist Catholics) apply the parable of the lost sheep to the 
erring Christian, allegorizing it thoroughly. Tertullian answers that it 
applied to people involved in the situation then obtaining, that is, to 
the Gentiles; ‘or how can the Lord be represented as someone scoring 
debating points (cavillator responsiomis) by leaving out the immediate 
meaning which he ought to emphasize and contriving a meaning refer- 
ring to the future ?’* A danger for all interpreters of parables, he adds 
later, is that men are tempted to pull the meaning of them in some other 
direction than the material of the parable can really afford. It is re- 
miniscent of actors who allegoricos gestus accommodant canticis which 
are quite alien to the situation, the plot, the scene, and the character, 
and yet are very appropriate.‘ Later still he returns to the parables of the 
lost sheep and the lost coin. Why a hundred sheep, he asks? And why 
mention the sweeping of the house? Origen might have answered, be- 
cause a hundred is a mystic number, the square of ten, and there were 
ten virgins in the parable and ten commandments, and because the 
Logos sweeps falsehood from our souls. Tertullian simply says that if it 
is necessary to explain how welcome is the recovery of one sinner, then 
a large number of saved must be contrasted with him, and because the 
actions of a woman looking for money would include the use of a broom. 
And he adds, speaking of allegorical interpretations of parables: ‘fanci- 
ful notions of this sort both render some passages uncertain and often 
by the ingenuity of forced interpretations lead away from the truth. 
Some things, however, have been stated literally [in the parable] in order 


* De Praescr. Haer, viii. 1-4. 2 De Fuga in Persec. vi. 1. 
3 Ibid. xiii. 2. * De Pudicitia, vii. 3. 5 Ibid. viii, 10, 11. 
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to support the parable and make it orderly and coherent, so that people 
may be brought to that point for which the illustration is designed.” 
Here Tertullian’s interpretation is neither Alexandrian nor Antiochene. 
It is simply an example of the working of robust common sense. 


III 

Since Tertullian held these exegetical principles, it is not surprising 
to find that he does not allegorize the Old Testament law wholesale. We 
have already seen that he regarded the ritual commandments of the law 
as designed simply to keep the Jews out of mischief. This is an opinion 
to be found in several writers before Tertullian’s day, notably in Justin 
Martyr.* Tertullian can admit that the Old Testament law performed an 
educative function. Christ, he says, bade us give to him that asketh us, 
but the law had reached the point of commanding men to return at 
sundown clothes taken in pledge: ‘it was then gradually shaping the 
faith of some people towards the perfect splendour of Christian disci- 
pline by some preliminary demands for a mercifulness which was still 
a tentative (balbutiensis) one.’ The law was an immature Gospel or the 
Gospel in nuce. He explains it thus: ‘But even if we do aliow a distinction 
between them, it is a distinction achieved by improvement, by expan- 
sion, by progress. Just as the fruit is distinguished from the seed, 
although the fruit derives from the seed, so the Gospel is distinguished 
from the law, even while it proceeds from the law, distinct from it but 
not incompatible with it, different but not opposed.” 

It is clear that Tertullian held that what was permanent or unchanged 
in the old law was its moral commandments. The Ten Commandments 
are the prima lex dei, the sanctissima lex.’ This was a law which Christ 
fulfilled but did not abolish: ‘onera enim legis usque ad Iohannem, 
non remedia. Operum iuga reiecta sunt, non disciplinarum. Libertas 
in Christo non fecit innocentiae iniuriam.”° The law which remains is 
summarized thus: ‘Manet lex tota pietatis sanctitatis humanitatis 
veritatis castitatis iustitiae misericordiae benevolentiae pudicitiae.’? He 
apparently imagines that these moral commandments were confined 


' Ibid. ix. 2, 3. 

2 For other early views of the significance of the Jewish law see my Allegory 
and Event, pp. 289-97. Tertullian does, of course, as has already been indicated, 
admit within limits the predictive function of the law. See (e.g.) De Monogamia, 
Vi. 3. 

3 Adv. Marcionem, iv. 17. 2. 

* Ibid. iv. 11. 11. Cp. Melito, Homily on the Passion (ed. Bonner), 40, 42 f., 
44 f., p. 113. 

S$ De Pudicitia, v. 1, §. ® Ibid. vi. 3. 7 Ibid. vi. 4. 
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to the tables of the first law, the tablets which Moses broke in anger 
when, having just received them from God, he came down from Sinai 
only to witness the worship of the golden calf by the people of Israel; 
Tertullian describes the custom of virgins veiling themselves on the 
approach of puberty as ‘tabellae priores naturalium sponsarum et 
nuptiarum’.’ He does not directly tell us what were the contents of the 
second tablets, produced after the destruction of the first, though it 
looks as if he thought that they contained the ritual and sacrificial 
enactments, designed for the temporary function of keeping the Jews 
under the old dispensation out of mischief. When therefore we find the 
argument advanced in Adversus Iudaeos, ii. 1-14, that the law given 
through Moses was not the first law but that God gave to Adam in 
paradise a lex primordialis consisting of the double commandment to 
love God and to love his neighbour and the moral commandments of 
the Decalogue, and that this was observed by the patriarchs before 
Abraham and was known to all men descended from Adam all over the 
world, we can recognize this teaching as consistent with Tertullian’s 
views and accept it as a slight confirmation of the hypothesis that he was 
in fact the author of at least the first part of this work. 

This attitude to the old law did not, however, prevent Tertullian 
from approving of at least one entirely ritual observance, the refusal to 
eat flesh from which the blood had not been drained. He tells us that, 
so far from eating infants’ blood, Christians abstain even from ‘animals 
which have been strangled or have died of themselves in case we should | 
be contaminated even by the blood which is stored in the flesh’, and 
that at their trials Christians are offered sausages filled with blood 
because it is known that Christians will not eat such things.? And he 
believes that among the original commands made to mankind and con- 
firmed or revived in Christ were ‘libertas ciborum et sanguinis solius 
abstinentia’.’ He betrays the fact also that some Catholic Christians of 
his day were in the habit of observing the Jewish Sabbath.* 

Hitherto we have had much reason to respect and even to agree with 
Tertullian’s handling of the place of the law of the Old Testament in 
the life of the Christian. It may not have been original or brilliant, but it 


' De Virg. Vel. xii. 1; ep. De Corona, iv. 1-3. 

2 Apologeticus, ix. 13. This was in fact quite a widespread, though not widely 
publicized, custom among Christians in the second century. See Minucius Felix, 
Octavius, xxx. 6; Eusebius, H.E. v. 1. 26. 

3 De Monog. v. 3. 

* De Ieiun. adv. Psych. xiv. 3. This too was a fairly widespread custom even 
outside North Africa in Tertullian’s day. See Origen, Hom. on Jeremiah, xii. 13, 
and C. W. Dugmore, The Influence of the Synagogue upon the Divine Office, 
pp. 29-36. 
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was founded on good sense and good feeling. Unfortunately, Tertullian 
did make one innovation in his treatment of this subject, and that 
a deplorable one. Having virtually removed the burden of a legalistic 
Old Testament religion, he introduced a legalistic New Testament one. 
Some people, he says, think that Christians have nothing to do with 
law. He agrees that the burdens of the law which even the fathers of old 
could not bear should be dispensed with: ‘but the matters which concern 
righteousness not only remain unimpaired but are even expanded, in 
order of course that our righteousness may exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees. If righteousness, then also modesty.”! 
A little later he is writing ‘Nunc ad legem proprie nostram, id est evan- 
gelium, conversi.’? And finally he argues that the old law allowed a 
woman to marry again after her husband's death; Christians have died 
to the law and are no longer bound by it; therefore they are forbidden 
to marry after their first partner's death.’ It is characteristic of Tertullian 
that by far the longest chapter in his book on the Lord’s Prayer should 
be the twenty-second in which he deals with the insignificant question 
of whether virgins should be veiled during public prayer. He cheerfully 
converts into a legal code of behaviour for Christians the sayings of our 
Lord in the Sermon on the Mount about lusting after a woman and 
nursing anger in the heart.* He decides the question of whether Chris- 
tians can be soldiers simply on one word of Christ, his telling Peter to 
put up his sword, disregarding all other evidence.’ He rejects the law of 
Levirate marriage, as superseded in Christ, but allows the condemnation 
of marriage with foreigners under the old law to apply to Christians 
marrying pagans.° He maintains that though Jewish feasts and fasts 
and ceremonies are abrogated, yet all the more are nova sollemnia in- 
stituted by Christ. These are (for anti- Montanist Catholic Christians, 
anyway) the observance of Easter, the observance of fifty days after 
this as a joyous festival, and the consecration of the fourth and sixth day 
of the week to fasts.? And he believes that Joel (i. 14) foretold that the 
apostles and (Montanist) prophets would sanction fasting and ‘obser- 
vances reverencing God’.* The tendency to turn Christianity into a bap- 
tized Judaism, observable in many aspects of the life and the thought 
of the third-century church, finds its earliest exponent in Tertullian. 
R. P. C. HANson 


* De Monog. vii. 1, 2. 2 Ibid. viii. 1. 3 Ibid. xiii. 3. 
* De Idol. ii. 3. 5 Ibid. xix. 1-3. © De Monog. vii. 5. 
7 De leiun. adv. Psych. xiv. 1, 2. 8 Ibid. xvi. 4. 
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THE SENIORES LAICI AND THE ORIGINS OF THE 
CHURCH IN NORTH AFRICA 


Tue African seniores have always presented a problem to the historian 
of the organization of the early Church. They provide a striking excep- 
tion to the otherwise universal decline of the role of the laity in the 
administrative and liturgical functions of the Church during the fourth 
century, and for this reason they have deservedly attracted the attention 
of scholars.' The question arises whether their survival was due to some 
accident of longevity and isolation in North Africa or whether it was 
because traditionally they had played a distinctive and important part 
in the organization of the Church there. In that case, this apparently 
anomalous institution may throw some light on the origins of that Church 
which so far have baffled all attempts at discovery. Even though one 
may be inclined to reserve judgement on P. G. Caron’s distinction 
between seniores ecclesiae and a more important group of semiores ex 
plebe,* two points stand out concerning the office. 

First, these lay representatives of the Christian congregation formed 
an integral part of the organization of both the Donatist and Catholic 
churches in North Africa in the fourth and early fifth centuries. Secondly, 
they are clearly a survival of lay control derived from a much earlier 
period. There is plenty of evidence for their existence from both texts 
and inscriptions of this period. They are the fideles seniores of Optatus, 
De Schismate i. 17, the seniores plebis of the Gesta apud Zenophilum 
(A.D. 320), the seniores christiani populi of the Acta Purgationis Felicis 
(A.D. 314-15), and the seniores laicorum of the Codex canonum ecclesiae 
Africanae (Canon 100) and Augustine (Ep. 78). From the last mentioned, 
we learn that in Catholic churches they took precedence after the 
clerici, but before the ‘universa plebs’. From Hippo, too, an inscription 
(CIL. viii. 17414) records a Christian ‘senator’, who seems to have 
functioned twice as a representative of the people.’ In the Donatist 
Church the crisis involving the Primate, Primian of Carthage, in 392-3 
was directly due to the complaints made against him by the seniores of 


' See P. Monceaux, Histoire littéraire de I’ Afrique chrétienne, iii, pp. 83-84; 
P. G. Caron, ‘Les Seniores laici de l’Eglise africaine’, Revue internationale des 
Droits de I’ Antiquité, vi (1951), pp. 7-22, and i Poteri Giuridici del Laicato nella 
Chiesa primitiva (Milan, 1948), pp. 208-12; H. Leclercq, art. ‘Laiques’, in Dict. 
d’ Arch. chrét. et de Liturgie, viii. 1, 1063. 

2 P. G. Caron, art. cit., pp. 16-19. 

3 Note, for assimilating the ‘senator’ to the ‘senior laicus’, Augustine, 
Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, iii. 25 (PL. xxxiv. 686), ‘Quidam insolenter putan- 
tes etiam senatum dici, interpretati sunt ordinem seniorum’. 
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the Donatist congregation,' and we hear specifically of seniores in the 
churches of Cirta in 3207 and Musti in 395. 

Their functions were both administrative and disciplinary. Among the 
former duties, they co-operated with the bishop in administering and 
safeguarding church property. For instance, when in 311 Mensurius, 
Primate of Carthage, left his see in order to justify the conduct of a 
member of his clergy to Maxentius in Rome, the movable wealth of the 
Church was placed under the guardianship of the seniores (who promptly 
abused Mensurius’s trust!).* In the same period the seniores of Cirta in 
Numidia and Apthunga in Byzacena seem to have formed an adminis- 
trative council for their churches. In 320 Purpurius of Limata addresses 
a letter to the ‘clericis et senioribus’ of Cirta.’ Apart from these duties 
were others of a judicial and disciplinary character, which allowed the 
seniores a check even on the conduct of their bishop. In the inquiry 
concerning the alleged traditio of Felix of Apthunga the seniores of ‘the 
Christian people’ engage an advocate to open their case against Felix.® 
In 392 Primian, the Donatist Primate, restored a group of local schis- 
matics and some notorious evil-doers to communion. The seniores at 
once protested, and failing to persuade Primian, they went on to hold a 
council and decided to support the claims of a rival candidate for the see. 
They then drew up a document which they circulated to the Donatist 
episcopate as a whole, outlining their bishop’s misdeeds, and demanding 
the summons of a formal council to investigate their charges.” We also 
hear of the seniores of Musti associated with a presbyter accusing their 
bishop before the Proconsul in 395.° A few years later a similar affair, 
though on a lesser scale, involved the Catholic church at Nova Ger- 
manica in Numidia. Here too, the seniores brought a complaint against 
their bishop, which was examined by a council presided over by the 
Bishop of Carthage. In this case, the Council decided that episcopal 
arbitrators should be appointed to hear both sides and that the (Catholic) 


Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. xxxvi. 20 (P.L. xxxvi. 378). 
Augustine, Contra Cresconium, iii. 29. 33 (P-L. xliii. 514). 

Ibid. iii. 56. 62, ‘seniores ecclesiae Mustitanae’ (P.L. xliii. 529). 
Optatus, De Schismate, i. 17 and 18 (Ziwsa, 19 and 20). 

Gesta apud Zenophilum (Ziwsa, 189). 

Acta Purgationis Felicis (Ziwsa, 198). Also ibid. 201. 

7 Augustine, Enarratio in Ps. xxxvi. 20 (P.L. xxxiv—xxxv. 377-9). 

8 Augustine, Contra Cresconium, iii. 56. 62 (P.L. xliii. 529). It is worth noting 
that in all these cases where the seniores take an important initiative they are 
called simply seniores laici or seniores ecclesiae and not seniores ex plebe or locorum. 
There does not seem to be any compelling reason for differentiating seniores into 
two grades according to the importance of their duties. 
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Primate of Numidia should be informed of the results. The seniores 
were allowed a share in the appointment of the arbitrators.' 

These were interesting cases, because they show that the element of 
lay control in the Church in Africa was still remarkably strong. It was 
a vigorous survival long after it had ceased in other parts of the West. 
Ambrosiaster, for instance, refers to time in the distant past when 
seniores had existed first in the Jewish synagogue and later in the Church 
in Italy,* and there is no evidence for seniores in other provinces at this 
period. At the same time, the office in Africa is evidently a traditional 
one connected with church discipline, as Tertullian refers to sentores, 
who do not seem to be presbyters, empowered to excommunicate un- 
worthy members of the Christian community (Apology, xxxix. 4). 

No entirely satisfactory explanation has been given either for the 
origins or the survival of this office. The analogy of the local headmen, 
the ‘seniores’ who ruled African native villages, has been mentioned,’ 
but direct influence of this institution on the Church would be surpris- 
ing, in view of the purely urban origins of the latter. Caron, the most 
recent critic, has seen the seniores as the lineal descendants of the plenary 
assemblies of members of the Church, such as met in early apostolic 
times (cp. Acts i. 15 and vi. 1-15). When such assemblies became un- 
wieldy, the semiores would naturally emerge as representatives of the 
people as a whole.* There is much to be said for this view, in particular, 
as Cyprian stated on several occasions that there were matters in the 
Church which must be discussed by the whole people, ‘apud plebem 
universam’ (Ep. xvi. 4).5 The phrase used to describe the ‘seniores’ as 
‘seniores ex plebe’, is a further reason for accepting the representative 
character of the office. Caron also takes its origin back to the very be- 
ginnings of Christianity. This, combined with the reference to Jewish 
synagogal origins recorded by Ambrosiaster, is valuable, and points the 
direction of further research. For it seems evident that many of the 
peculiar features of the organization of the African Church may be 


* Codex canonum Eccl. Afr. 100 (Bruns, Canones, i. 185-6). 

*? Ambrosiaster, Comment. in 1 Ep. ad Timoth. v. 1 (P.L. xvii. 475D): ‘Unde et 
Synagoga, et postea Ecclesia seniores habuit quorum sine consilio nihil agebatur 
in Ecclesia. Quod qua negligentia obsoleverit nescio.’ Two seniores, perhaps 
Christian but more probably Jewish, are recorded in two inscriptions of 
Beneventum (Frey, Corpus Inser. Iud. i. 89*). 

3 P. Monceaux, op. cit., p. 83, n. 10. Seniores = local headmen, see CIL. viii. 
1616 (Nibber), 4354 (Southern Numidia), and «0216. I regard the seniores 
locorum who are mentioned along with magistratus in Codex canonum Eccl. Afric. 
gt as secular local officials on whose co-operation the Catholics were counting. 

* Caron, art. cit., pp. 8-9. 

5 See also Epp. xlv. 2 (Hartel, p. 600) and lv. 8 (Hartel, p. 629). 
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explicable by reference to a distinctive primitive Christian tradition, 
indicating, perhaps, Judaeo-Christian influence. 

The seniores do not stand alone. In recent years evidence pointing 
in this direction has accumulated from a variety of sources. For instance, 
the ‘sacerdotalism’ of the African bishop has long been attributed to an 
Old Testament attitude towards priesthood, which would account for 
the bishop (or priest) being regarded as subject to the same taboos 
of purity as the Levite.' Its nearest parallels are to be found in the 
Apostolic Constitutions,? which portray the outlook of the Church in 
Syria. It has also been recognized that the ethical code imposed by the 
rigorist element in the African Church bore a striking resemblance to the 
Jewish halaka of the day. Detailed comparisons can be made betweeen 
Tertullian’s prescriptions for avoiding contact with pagan society, con- 
tained in the De Idololatria, and those to be found in the Jewish Aboda 
Zara of the same date.’ Christians and Jews were apparently buried side 
by side in the cemetery of Q’mart at Carthage,* and recently it has been 
pointed out that she Western text of the Bible, in use in North Africa, 
may have been influenced by the Judaeo-Christian Gospel of Thomas.‘ 
Thus it is reasonable to look for parallels to the seniores farther afield 
than Africa, perhaps in the organization of the most primitive Church in 
Palestine. It may be worth recalling that at Q’mran the highest direction 
of the Sect lay in the hands of a council of three priests and twelve lay- 
men. These decided administrative and disciplinary matters.® If we are 
confronted by a similar oligarchy of lay and priestly officers in existence 
in the churches in North Africa, it may be that the explanation must be 
sought in a Jewish or Judaeo-Christian environment out of which the 


' Tertullian, De Baptismo, 17, ‘summus sacerdos qui est episcopus’ (CSEL. 
xx. 214). Cp. J. B. Lightfoot, ‘Essay on the Christian Ministry’ (pp. 179-267 in 
his commentary on Philippians, 1869), pp. 243 ff. 

? Cp., for instance, the dictum in the Apostolic Constitutions (transl. A. 
Roberts and J. Donaldson, 1870), ii. 20, ‘He who hears the bishop hears Christ’, 
with Cyprian, Ep. Ixvi. 8, Christ’s Church was where ‘the bishop was in the 
Church and the Church in the bishop’. In both, ‘rejection of the bishop’ was 
‘rejection of Christ’. 

3 W. A. L. Elmslie, “The Mishna on Idolatry, Aboda Zara’, Cambridge Texts 
and Studies, viii. 2 (1911), p. xxiv. 

* P. Monceaux, Rev. des Etudes Fuives, xliv (1902), p. 17, and Histoire littéraire, 
i, pp. 8-12. Here, too, strict adherence to Talmudic funerary prescriptions is 
evident. Also Passio Salsae, 3, for a synagogue and church on the same site at 
Tipasa. 

5 G. Quispel, “The Gospel of Thomas and the New Testament’, Vigiliae 
Christianae, xi (1957), P. 199. 

© The Manual of Discipline, viii. 1. Discussed by B. Reicke, “The Constitution 
of the Church’, in (K. Stendahl ed.) The Scrolls and the New Testament (London, 
1958), p. 151. 
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North African Church developed in the second century a.p. The tradi- 
tional ‘legalism’ of the African Church might be explained with reference 
to this background as well as to the secular professions of its first leaders, 
Tertullian and Cyprian. W. H. C. Frenp 


ETERNAL GENERATION 


Tue course of true doctrine never ran smooth in the early years of the 
Christian era. We are all familiar with the part played by ecclesiastical 
jealousy and imperial favour in the doctrinal history of those early 
centuries. Nevertheless, such factors always remained in one sense 
external to the basic story of doctrinal development. They were enor- 
mously influential in determining what doctrines were accepted by 
what people at what time; they had little influence in determining the 
actual developing content of the thought itself. Yet even when we set 
on one side the vicissitudes of ecclesiastical or imperial influence, the 
course of doctrinal development often remains somewhat rougher and 
more circuitous than we have been inclined to imagine. In this article 
I propose to illustrate this general affirmation from the curious story 
of the emergence of the doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son. 

The traditional account of the development of this doctrine might 
run something like this. Generation was the natural term to use to 
describe the relation between the first two persons of the Trinity 
inasmuch as it is the obvious way of describing a relationship between 
Father and Son. Nevertheless, in using this concept metaphorically of 
relations within the Godhead, certain special modifications or qualifica- 
tions of its meaning were obviously required. One of the most important 
of such modifications was the removal of the idea of temporal secondari- 
ness which would normally be associated with the Son as generated. 
This modification was one of the great contributions of Origen to 
doctrinal development and was achieved by affirming generation to be 
an eternal process rather than a temporal event. In fact, however, the 
development of the doctrine was very different from this supposed 
picture. 

In the first place the original use of the concept of generation to 
describe the relation of the first two persons of the Trinity was not very 
closely linked to an understanding of them as Father and Son. This is 
not to say that the two sets of ideas are utterly unrelated at the earliest 
stage. But in general it is true to say that in the writings of the second- 
century apologists the idea of generation is more closely linked with the 
ideas of God and his Word or God and his Wisdom than with the idea 
of God the Father and his Son. Thus Tatian, who never uses the concept 
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of Son in his Address to the Greeks at all, speaks there of the Logos 
as becoming the first-begotten work of the Father.' Similarly Theo- 
philus speaks of God begetting his Word though he makes very little 
use of the term Son.? It may be argued that these writers only avoid 
using the term Son for apologetic reasons, for fear that its more concrete 
imagery will be understood in too literal a way by those who are familiar 
with the stories of the Greek gods. This is clearly implied by both 
Theophilus and Athenagoras,? and there is undoubted truth in the 
assertion ; but it is not the whole truth. The original source of the use 
of the term ‘generation’ in Christian theology lies not so much in the 
fact of Christ’s being known as Son, but rather in the language already 
employed in the wisdom literature about God and his Wisdom. No 
doubt the apprehension of God’s Wisdom as personal being thrcugh the 
experience of the incarnation determined the selective emphasis placed 
on the particular term ‘generation’, but the term was already there in 
use in the pre-Christian wisdom literature. Of primary importance was 
Prov. viii. 25, ‘before all the hills he begets me’. The famous Proverbs 
Vili passage is twice quoted by Justin against Trypho; on the first 
occasion he quotes selectively from the whole passage (verses 22-36); 
on the second occasion he carries the quotation on just as far as the 
crucial words of v. 25.* Also significant is Ps. cx. 3, ‘before the morning 
star I begat thee’, words from a psalm which had been given an em- 
phatic Christological reference by the New Testament but which once 
again does not speak explicitly in terms of Father and Son.’ Further and 
still clearer illustration of the way in which the ideas of generation and 
of Sonship could be held in relative independence of one another is to 
be found in the thought of Hippolytus. Hippolytus believed that the 
title Son could only be used properly of Christ incarnate, the pre- 
existent Christ could only be so called proleptically and prospectively. 
He sums up his point by saying ‘Neither was the Word, prior to in- 
carnation and when by himself, yet perfect Son, although he was perfect 
Word, only-begotten.”® The important point here is not the validity or 
otherwise of Hippolytus’s particular theological view, but rather that he 
(the heir of the apologists) could find it natural to assert that the second 
person of the Godhead was before incarnation perfect Word, only- 
begotten, and yet not perfect Son. For him obviously only-begotten 
and Son are not logical synonyms. 

So far we have been concerned only with the origin of the concept of 


* Tatian, Or. ad Graec. 5. ? Theophilus, Ad Aut. ii. 10, 22. 
3 Ibid. 22; Athenagoras, Suppl. 10. * Justin, Dial. 61; 129. 
5 Ibid. 63. © Hippolytus, Contra Noetum, 15. 
621.2 U 
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generation in Christian theology, and the point which we have sought 
to make is the comparatively minor one of its relative independence of 
the concept of Christ as Son. This is rendered less surprising when we 
recall the fact, so ably demonstrated by Dr. Prestige, that words derived 
from the root yevvdw were not rigidly distinguished from their equivalent 
terms derived from the root yivoywa: in the ante-Nicene period.' Obvi- 
ously words of the yevvdw family could be used metaphorically without 
any very strong sense of their literal meaning. More striking, however, 
is the way in which the idea of generation once accepted came to be 
understood as an eternal generation. 

This development is normally credited to Origen and often regarded 
as his greatest contribution to the development of trinitarian theology. 
Thus Dr. Prestige writes: “The supreme contribution of Origen to the 
doctrine of the Logos, that the begetting of the Son was not an event 
in time but represents an eternal process within the eternal being of 
God, no less actual at this moment than it was before the worlds were 
made, seems entirely to have escaped the notice of the Arians, who drew 
so heavily from other aspects of his thought when he was maintaining 
the principles of extreme subordinationist theory.” Similarly Dr. 
Hodgson speaks of the ‘doctrine of eternal generation by which Origen 
freed trinitarian theology from one element in subordinationism i.e. 
temporal secondariness’.? There is a sense in which these judgements 
may stand. Origen was the first to enunciate explicitly the idea of 
eternal generation; moreover, that idea did serve to free trinitarian 
theology from the idea of temporal secondariness with all its obviously 
subordinationist implications. Nevertheless, it needs to be affirmed far 
more firmly than is normally done that the idea of eternal generation 
played a very different role in Origen’s thought from that which it was 
destined to play in the ultimate structure of orthodox theology. The 
difference might be put in this way. In Origen’s scheme of thought, the 
primary purpose of the idea of the eternal generation of the Son was to 
safeguard the concept of the immutability of God the Father. In later 
theology its primary purpose was to safeguard the concept of the 
coequality of God the Son. We must attempt now to trace out the way 
in which this shift of function occurred. 

The idea of eternal generation is very closely linked with the image 
of the sun and its rays; this particular implication of this particular 
image is firmly embedded in our minds by its presence in the Nicene 
creed itself with its affirmation of the Son as ‘light from light’. ‘The two 


' G. L. Prestige, God in Patristic Thought, pp. 37-54. 
? Ibid., p. 149. 3 L. Hodgson, Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 100. 
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are equally closely linked in the thought of Origen. In Hom. in Fer. ix. 4, 
a passage surviving in the original Greek, where Origen explicitly 
affirms the Son’s eternal generation, he argues directly from the light 
simile. A source of light does not give birth to the light that flows from 
it at a particular moment only but continuously; so the Son, being the 
effulgence of God’s glory, is not momentarily but continuously gene- 
rated.' But while a simile may be psychologically helpful in the develop- 
ment of an argument, it can never be logically determinative. The issue 
always remains as to whether the simile continues to hold at the point 
newly demonstrated. The simile of the sun and its rays was originally 
employed by those who most certainly did not affirm the eternal genera- 
tion of the Son in order to illustrate a quite distinct point—namely the 
possibility of derivation without subtraction, of distinction without 
duality.? Justin indeed recognizes that the simile may not serve in every 
respect; he regards it as inadequate in its representation of the distinc- 
tion of the persons. For this purpose, therefore, he preferred the simile 
of two torches to that of the sun and its rays.’ In thus recognizing the 
limited potentiality of any one simile, he was entirely justified methodo- 
logically. So also no fault can be found with Eusebius’s method of 
argument, when he argues in a precisely similar way that the sun and 
its rays may be a misleading simile when it suggests an eternal genera- 
tion and that it needs to be corrected by the other simile of torch 
kindled from torch.* Whether or not his conclusion be correct, he would 
have revealed a serious weakness in Origen’s case, were that case based 
solely upon the suggestive implications of the sun—ray simile. We must 
look for firmer ground as the foundation of Origen’s ideas than that. 

Such firmer ground is not difficult to find. At an early point in his 
systematic treatment of the person of Christ in the De Principtis, Origen 
poses the following dilemma. If we allow that there was ever a time 
when God had not generated his Wisdom, then we are bound to say 
that at that time God was either unable or, being able, was unwilling 
to generate his Wisdom. Either alternative would involve in Origen’s 
eyes an utterly unworthy conception of God.’ Here surely is the real 
ground for Origen’s affirmation of the Son’s eternal generation. But if 
Origen’s argument here is valid at all, it is difficult to stop it just at that 
point. Certainly Origen did not do so. Later on in the De Principiis he 
uses precisely the same argument in relation to God’s omnipotence. 
Unless, Origen argued, God at some time progressed into omnipotence 

1 Cp. also De Princ. i. 2. 4 and iv. 4. 1. 

2 Justin, Dial. 128; Tatian, Or. ad Graec. 5; Hippolytus, Contra Noetum, 10 


and 11. 3 Justin, Dial. 128. 
* Eusebius, Dem. Ev. iv. 3. 7. 5 De Prine. i. 2. 2. 
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(which is unthinkable), then there must always have been in existence 
those over whom he exercised his omnipotence.' Thus Origen postu- 
lates the eternal nature not only of the generated Logos, but of the 
whole spiritual creation. Obviously there is a world of difference be- 
tween affirming the eternal generation of the Logos as over against the 
creation in time of all other existents and affirming it within a system 
in which all rational beings are believed to be eternal existents. The 
idea of eternal generation as it stands in Origen’s scheme of thought as 
a whole does not really have any effective anti-subordinationist signi- 
ficance at all. 

This fundamental point that Origen’s belief in eternal generation 
must be seen in the context of his cosmology as a whole has been well 
made by Daniélou. Yet even he does not seem to allow the point its full 
force. He writes: “To Origen’s mind there never was a time when the 
Logos did not exist. On that point he could be used in anti-Arian 
controversy. But as he did not abandon the relation between the Logos 
and the /logikoi, the consequence was that the logikoi too became 
eternal.”* The ‘mplication of Daniélou’s words is something like this. 
Origen affirmed the eternal generation of the Logos for true and valid 
theological reasons. Unfortunately he also held a wrong belief about the 
nature of the relationship between the Logos and the /ogikoi. This 
therefore led him on to affirm a derivative belief in the eternal nature 
of the /ogikoi also. If this account were correct, it would follow that we 
have only to sever the wrongful tie between the Logos and the Jogikot, 
and we are immediately left with the orthodox doctrine of the Son’s 
eternal generation complete and unencumbered. But was Origen’s 
belief in the eternity of the logikoi really derived in this way from a prior 
belief in the eternity of the Logos? It would seem truer to the evidence 
outlined above to say that the two beliefs were co-ordinate, inde- 
pendently determined by the same fundamental process of reasoning. 
If that be so, it is not so easy to sever the connexion between them. It 
would seem that if one stands, both stand; if one falls, the other falls 
with it. Yet later theology did make just such a severance between the 
two beliefs. How was this done? 

The doctrine of the Son’s eternal generation continued to be main- 
tained by the greatest of Origen’s successors at Alexandria in the third 
century, Dionysius. His assertion is based on two main arguments— 
the sun and ray simile and the fact that there had never been a time 
when God was not a father.’ The first line of argument, being argument 

* De Princ. i. 2. 10; i. 4. 3; iii. 5. 3. 
? Origen (translated by W. Mitchell, London, 1955), p. 256. 
3 Athanasius, De Sent. Dion. 15. 
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from asimile, can have, as we have seen, only a very restricted value. The 
second is in effect a repetition of the hub of Origen’s argument against 
the possibility of any temporal change in God. But the argument is not 
without its difficulties. On the one hand it could be argued that it did 
not go far enough to establish the concept of eternal generation. The 
identical argument was being used at about the same time in the West 
by Novatian, but to prove not eternal generation but only the eternal 
being of the Son immanently in the Father.' On the other hand it could 
be more seriously argued that it proved too much. In the hands of 
Origen this argument had indicated not only the eternity of the Son but 
of the creation also.* 

The doctrine was therefore not without its difficulties and it is not 
surprising that Alexander’s firm assertion of the coeternity of Father 
and Son should have served to spark off the Arian controversy. The 
Arians are frequently accused of failing at this point to accept and 
assimilate the teaching of Origen on eternal generation, which might 
have saved them from their worst errors. But perhaps after all they were 
closer to Origen than has been normally recognized at this point. The 
basic Arian tactics consisted in accepting the language of orthodoxy but 
giving it a lower currency value. They would accept the description of 
Christ as image and power of God on the ground that such terms were 
also used in Scripture of men and of other created beings; in a similar 
way they accepted even such terms as Beds é« Geod, ds ex dwrds, and 
even dAnOwos Beds. So in particular they were prepared to accept his 
eternity on the ground that scripture implied the same of men in the 
words of 2 Cor. iv. 11: ‘For we which live are alway.’? The scriptural 
appeal is certainly very eccentric, but it is following in the steps of 
Origen to accept the eternity of the Son but not to regard it as something 
true of him uniquely. 

It was not difficult to dispose of the Arian attempt to demonstrate 
from scripture the eternity of other things alongside the Son. The 
everlasting doors of Psalm xxiv, for example, are clearly not meant to 
be understood as eternal in the same sense as when the word is used of 
God himself.* But what was more urgently needed on the anti-Arian side 
was a clear demonstration of the Son’s eternal nature which did not at 
the same time imply the eternity of any other beings. 

Methodius, who shared Origen’s Platonist standpoint sufficiently to 
feel the force of his arguments for the eternity of creation, had argued 
that Origen’s conclusion in this matter was not valid because creation 


' Novatian, De Trinitate, 31. 2 Origen, De Princ. i. 2. 10. 
3 Athanasius ,De Decr. 20; Ad Afros, 5. * Id., Or. Con. Ar. iii. 28. 
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did not involve any change in the actual being of God.' Athanasius 
developed this argument drawing an explicit difference between the 
functions of creator and father. The former, he argues, is an external 
relation and can exist potentially; the latter is a natural relation which 
cannot exist potentially. In other words Athanasius appears to be 
claiming that Origen’s argument is valid in the case of the Son, but not 
in the case of creation. But in fact when we examine the argument of 
Athanasius more carefully, it is evident that it really represents a very 
much more radical divergence from the argument of Origen. 

The starting-point of Origen’s argument was God the Father and the 
eternal perfection and immutability of his being. At first sight Atha- 
nasius’s argument appears to have the same fundamental form, though 
basing itself on the more restricted concept of the eternity of the divine 
Fatherhood. Thus Athanasius writes: ‘He is ever Father and the 
character of Father is not adventitious to God, lest he seem alterable; 
for if it is good that he be Father but has not ever been Father, then 
good has not always been in him.’ Or again: ‘Just as the Father is always 
good by nature, so he is by nature always generative.’* But the form of 
the argument is misleading. We do not really arrive at a belief in eternal 
generation through a prior knowledge of the Father’s eternal generative- 
ness. The real starting-point for the thought of Athanasius is not a 
conviction about the Father’s eternal generativeness, but a conviction 
about the fully and unequivocally divine status of the Son. The heart of 
Athanasius’s argument can be summarized as follows. ‘The Son is the 
Logos, wisdom, and power of God in the fullest meaning of those terms; 
therefore unless we are prepared to say that God was once without 
reason, wisdom, or power the Son must be coeternal with God.‘ 
This argument works in a different direction from that of Origen. 
Origen’s argument works down from the immutability of God; Atha- 
nasius’s argument works up from the divine nature of the Son. 

It is true that this argument upward from the nature of the Son does 
occur already in Origen. Thus in a passage of the De Principiis surviving 
in the Greek version we read ‘Let the man who dares to say “There 
was a time when the Son was not” understand that this is what he will 
be saying: ““Once wisdom did not exist’’."° Nevertheless, the argument 
does not have the same priority or indeed the same cogency as it does 
in the thought of Athanasius. It is true, of course, that the Son was for 


' Methodius, De Creatis, 2-5. ? Athanasius, Or. Con. Ar. i. 29. 

3 Ibid. 28. * Ibid. iii. 66. 

S Athanasius, De Decr. 15; Or. Con. Ar. i. 14, 19; ii. 32. 

® Origen, De Princ. iv. 4. 1. Cp. also, for Dionysius, Athanasius, De Sent. 
Dion, 15. 
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Origen truth, word, wisdom, light, and life. But he was these things 
derivatively by participation in the Father. Indeed in so far as the Son 
is truth, wisdom, and light, the Father is greater than truth, nobler than 
wisdom, and superior to true light.' In so far as the Father is truth, the 
Son is not the truth, but at most a shadow and semblance of it on our 
behalf. In such a setting the claim that the nature of the Son as word, 
wisdom, and truth absolutely excludes the idea of his temporal genera- 
tion does not carry any very great force. Nor in Origen’s theology was 
it required to do so. 

Much more would need to be said if we were attempting a full 
history of the development of the doctrine of eternal generation. In 
particular one might go on to show how the Athanasian argument is not 
only lacking in cogency when set in the context of the earlier Origenist 
scheme of thought, but also difficult to combine as it stands with later 
belief in a fully coequal Trinity.? One would also need to discuss the 
significance of the terms ‘will’ and ‘nature’ as applied to the Godhead. 
But my aim here has been a much more limited one. It has been simply 
to demonstrate the strangely devious route by which the doctrine first 
established itself in Christian theology. It is true that it was first taught 
by Origen and was used as an essential weapon in the armoury of the 
anti-Arians a century later. But such a statement overlooks altogether 
the radical difference between its functions in the systems of Origen and 


of Athanasius. It entered the stream of Christian thought with Origen 
as part of a cosmology which proved utterly unacceptable to the mind 
of the Church. Yet only a little farther downstream it established itself 
with Athanasius as one of the most distinctive and significant of all 
Christian beliefs. Maurice WILES 


THE NEW EDITION OF GREGORY OF NYSSA’S 
COMMENTARY ON THE SONG OF SOLOMON* 


Tue works of Gregory of Nyssa, which are being edited under the 
superintendence of Werner Jaeger, continue to appear in fairly rapid 


* Origen, Comm. in Foann. ii. 23. * See Jerome, Ep. ad Avitum, 2. 

3 In the coequal Trinity, reason, wisdom, and power are in no sense exclusive 
properties of the second person of the Trinity and therefore the denial of the 
coeternity of the Son would not involve the implication that the Father was once 
without reason, wisdom or power. Cp. R. C. Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 
pp. 172 and 206-7. This is a special case of a general problem concerning doc- 
trinal development which I have dealt with more fully in ‘Some Reflections on 
the Origins of the Doctrine of the Trinity’ (¥.7.S., N.s., viii, pt. 1, 1957). 

* Gregorii Nysseni In Canticum Canticorum, edidit HERMANNUS LANGERBECK. 
Pp. Ixxxii + 491. (Gregorii Nysseni opera . . . edenda curavit WERNERUS JAEGER, 
volumen VI.) Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1960. 65 guilders. 
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succession, to the great satisfaction of patristic scholars. The latest 
volume is the commentary on the Song of Solomon, one of the most 
widely read among Gregory’s writings, and which has for that reason 
a very rich textual tradition. The task of the editor is, consequently, not 
a very easy one. The constitution of the text as well as of the critical 
apparatus perpetually calls for careful and judicious consideration. It 
seems to me that the volume is greatly to the credit of the editor, Pro- 
fessor Langerbeck, especially in view of the large number of Greek 
manuscripts. Without having inspected the codices myself, I think I can 
say that their classification and the choice of leading manuscripts is 
made with great care and convincing argumentation. Only a few manu- 
scripts have not been consulted, and some later commentaries on the 
same book of the Bible that have been influenced by that of Gregory are 
left out of consideration—I think to no great loss. There are five dis- 
tinct families of manuscripts and each of them is represented in the 
apparatus by two or three chief members, except in the case of one 
family, for which one manuscript was sufficient, as all other manuscripts 
of the group are copied from that. Many variants of the text are mani- 
festly very old, and some faults and slips may go back to the time of 
Gregory himself. The editor has an interesting disquisition on the prob- 
lem of an archetype, with reference to the views put forward by Giorgio 
Pasquali. 

Besides the Greek manuscripts there is a very old Syriac translation, to 
which attention was drawn twenty years ago by C. van den Eynde. The 
oldest existing manuscript of that translation is considerably older than 
any of the Greek ones; it is written about 500, and the interpreter was 
evidently a learned and able scholar. The editor attaches very great value 
to this authority, and it has great value indeed, but hardly as great as 
Professor Langerbeck thinks. Sometimes, however, he seems to have 
doubts about his high appreciation of the Syriac; in more than one 
passage he concedes that a reader may think he over-estimates the 
Syriac text. I must confess to being among that sort of reader. It has 
happened before, that the value of a recently discovered Oriental 
translation, that proves to have importance for the constitution of 
a Greek text, has been decidedly exaggerated. This is the case, for 
instance, with the Arabic translation by Hunain ibn Ishak of the com- 
mentary of Galen on the Epidemiae of Hippocrates, to which the last 
editor of the Greek, Wenkebach, ascribes far too much importance. 
Professor Langerbeck says (p. Ixvi) that in the translation there are not 
lacking ‘paraphrases e quibus textus fontis accurate reconstrui non 
possit’, and if this is the case—and so it is here as in most Oriental 
translations—you must be very cautious in construing the text according 
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to the translation. In about half the cases, I think, that are enumerated 
on pp. lxxi f. where the editor says that the Syriac alone has preserved 
the right reading, he is wrong, and the Greek tradition (or part of it) 
is right. 

Or. p. 127, 9 after citing Song of Sol. ii. 5, Gregory writes: deixvucr rO 
Adyw 76 Bédos 76 7H Kapdia . . . éyxeiyevov. Thus all Greek manuscripts 
with a frequent asyndeton, where the explication begins, cp. 130, 6; 
185, 18. From the Syriac Langerbeck gets a 5é after deixvvcr, but in such 
things the translation has no authority at all. Nor in 217, 14, where the 
dative of the Greek manuscripts is all right: of rov éxeivwv (viz. trav 
6d baruav) rérov avarAnpotvres TO ouspare THs éxxAnoias . . . ‘those who 
for the body of the church fill the function of eyes’. Langerbeck puts in 
an év before 7@ ouipare, because the Syriac has a preposition. But in 227, 
1 he has read the same dative without tampering with the expression: «és 
ddévrww ypeiav rH é€xxAnoia wAnpodbvros. On p. 329, 11 the editor and his 
friend the Syriac read olov émi rijs (émi> rod dpous perapoppucews, while 
Gregory and the Greek manuscripts have éwi rijs rod épous werapop- 
duioews, just as on p. 14, 16 emi rijs Tod Spous perapopdwoews. The 
Greeks often avoid repeating prepositions at so close an interval, and 
for the genitive construction without preposition cp. the biblical 
peroxecia BaBv\dvos or the term of the Empiric physicians rod époiou 
perdBacrs. In 348, 13 the editor’s special fondness for the Syriac has 
made him utterly remould the whole of the long period. According to 
the Greek manuscripts you get the following context: dvros 5€ xara 76 
pécov Tis TOU mapadeiaou pureias Tod Tv Cw Bpvovros EvAov, 6 ri ToTE 
xp?) To EvAov voeiv éxeivo, od Kaprros 7) Cw}, Ka’ rod Bavarnddpor Se EvAov, 
od xaddv dua Kai xaxov elvar Tov Kaprov arodaivera 6 Adyos, Kai abrob 
Kata TO éaov Gvros To Tapadeicov, aduvdrov 5é€ dvros év TH pecarratw 
trois do EvAos ywpav yevéobar' drorepov yap av dapev €€ apudorépwv 
éméxew TO péoov, Kata macav avayxny xré. (There follows a rather long 
parenthetic exposition of the impossibility of having two centres in the 
same circle, and the main clause to évros 5¢€ xara 76 yéoov K«ré. does 
not come till p. 349, 17 vofjoa: dpa mpoorjKe dia ris Trav eipnyevow 
drrosodias tobro 76 Séyya Sri xré.) Langerbeck prints after Bpvovros 
€vAov not 6 7 but ri and puts a question-mark after ywpav yevéoBat. 
For the ri he refers to the Syriac, but the Syriac has quite another 
arrangement of the clauses, viz. ‘what have we to imagine under that 
tree, whose fruit is Life, or the tree, which the holy Word says is 
good as well as evil, while that too is in the centre of the paradise, but 
it is impossible that there can be room for both trees in the very centre ?’ 
From this context you cannot take the interrogative what and leave the 
rest as it is in the Greek manuscripts, since the 5¢ after rod Oavarnddpov 
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then becomes very difficult to explain. The Syriac has not understood 
the structure of the period, which becomes rather long through the 
insertion of drérepov yap «xré., and has therefore altered the arrangement 
of the clauses. 

Sometimes it is a pity that nowhere is precise information given on 
what the Syriac text actually says, as all its readings are communicated 
in Greek translation, except in such passages where the editor only says 
that the Syriac has a paraphrase or that he has this or that or some- 
thing like that. I think so many of the scholars who study this text 
thoroughly will be quite able to judge the value of the Syriac translation 
themselves, that it would have been better if in some important cases 
the editor had communicated to us the actual Syriac wording, at least 
transcribed into Latin script. So, for instance, at p. 82, 10' or 447, 16 
(see below) it is hazardous and tortuous to retranslate into Syriac the 
retranslating of the editor into Greek. 

The editor is an able Greek scholar, but he seems not to have too 
much insight into all the special characteristics of fourth-century 
Greek usage. In 119, 18 xai rocatrn Tod dibous €oriv 1 éritacis Sri odK 
dpxeitra: T@ Tis codias xparip:. Thus all Greek manuscripts, and so 
must the Syriac have read too; but the editor declares that dr: ‘sensu 
consecutivo construi non potest’, and so he writes 6 7: and tries to sup- 
port that through a not very appropriate parallel from Herodotus. 
67 in a consecutive sense can be found by the score in the Greek prose 
of the fourth to seventh centuries, particularly often in St. John Chryso- 
stom, but also in the papyri, in Asterius, in the Geoponica, in John 
Moschus, in Maximus Confessor, and later in Photius, Michael Attaliota, 
and Cedrenus. On p. 373, 12 8q. his not being acquainted with the pleo- 
nastic 6m: in the phrase wdvrws dri (see Eranos, 1945, p. 346) has led 
him into a very strained formation of the whole passage. Gregory wrote 
} yap adeioa mdvra Ta amnyopevpéva €idn Tob Gpxou .. . (mas yap av... 
peraypwobein;) mdévrws ott (= mavrws, ‘surely’) rowirév twa mpo- 
Teiver TOY OpKiapov Tais trapbévas, ds obTE Ta edayyeAK@ padyeTar vOopw 
Kai érraivou yivera: Tois Guwpoxoow brdbeas. The same ravtws 67. occurs 
also on p. 448, 1 and seems to have been equally misunderstood, and that 
may be the reason why he follows the Syriac in writing papripera, 
opileras. mdvrws Sri begins the principal clause, and the dependent 
clause ends with papridpera, for which & alone has épi{erar. The Syrian 
has translated both variants, as he often does. 


' The passage is corrupt, and the Syriac text is an attempt to improve it, 
but the right restoration seems to be given by p. 205, 19, where almost the 
same words are used, thus: dppos 6 rovs riiovs AiBous <rijs épyacias> raw évroAay 
év davT@ repieipyaw. 
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Also in other cases there are strained and far-fetched arguments 
about the text and the origin of the variants. On p. 426, 5 the editor must 
impute to Gregory a very curious operation of thought in order to get 
the text he gives. In j1) év d¢OaAuad pdvov 7 xépaow 7 Boorpixos the 
} Boorptxors, which cannot be doubted in itself, has fallen a victim to the 
improbable conjecture «x¢pacow for the yepoiv of the Greek manuscripts. 
The tradition needs only the slight correction of yepoiv to xeiAeow, and 
all is clear: é« mdvrwv 76 épdopuov arepyalopeva KdAdos, wore SAov, [27) 
év ddOaru@ pdvov Kai yeideor Kai Boorpixous GAAd Kai év rroai Kai év 
xepoi Kai év Kvijpas Kal Kata Tov dapvyya maparAngiws émBupnrov elvac. 
Ta xeiAn are mentioned in the passage Gregory is interpreting (Song of 
Sol. v. 13-16), as are the arms, the legs, the feet, and as are the eyes 
and the locks in the foregoing paragraphs. yeipes and yeiAn are some- 
times confounded in Greek manuscripts. Also the editor’s reasoning 
about 131, 2 sq. and 195, 19 sq., &c., is far from convincing. 

In the innumerable cases where the editor had to choose between 
different possible readings of the manuscripts he has almost everywhere 
chosen well; only in a few passages, I think, has he paid too much 
regard to the reading of one or two manuscripts against the majority. 
Thus he ought not to have accepted the reading of P alone in 55, 2 7dvra 
(without dca), as thus the whole passage becomes rather obscure. With 
mdavra 6oa and a different punctuation you get a better connexion: 
(wavra yap dno & adbrod éyévero Kai ywpis abrod éyévero ovdév) GAN’ 
éreid}) mavra doa éroinoev 6 Beds Kara Aiav éori (wavra yap év aodia 
éroingev), Cdwxe 5é 7H AoyixH doer Iv adreLovavov ydpw Kai mpoodOynKe 
Sivapew edpetuciy tov Katabupiwy, ws .. . yévouro, TovTov 5é rot avr- 
efovaiov Kwiatos adroxparopixd@s mpos To SoKxobv Huds ayovros nipéby 
Tis... 6 Kaxa@s 7H eLovoia ypnoduevos Kai... kax@v éfevperis yevd- 
pevos, Os . . . €is modepiov rafw éavrdv Karéornce maow ols 6 oKxords 
mpos TO Kpeirrov BAéwe (so far goes the causal clause beginning with 
érevdy), and now comes the principal clause): dca rovrov roivuv Kai trois 
Aowrrois Tis Tév ayabay arorTucews TIS apopyts eyyevoperns .. . KaAds 
7) tore yéAauwa, viv 5¢ Kady TH airiav . . . eis rods ToLovTous THs wHTpdS 
viods avarifna: and so on till 56, 6 diécyeoev. In 100, 16 ypuoiris Fv 7d 
Kar’ apyas 7) avOpwrivn dais the curious ypvoirs is found only in T; 
all other manuscripts have ypvo7 tis, and that is the right reading. To 
say that human nature was ypvoiris, gold-bearing, is too weak and does 
not correspond to the contrast 77 éyutia in what follows, as already 
xpvoirs implies some sort of émyutia. ypvot tis is clearly right—this 
particular sort of ris is put after an adjective to emphasize it. The same 
recurs in Gregory of Nazianzus’s Theological Oration v. 28, 4 xpvof ts 
évTws cepa Kai owrTypios, where one of the oldest and best manuscripts 
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has %) xpvoiris, but the allusion is to the well-known ypvoj ceipd of 
Homer and the Neopiatonists, and the grammatical construction in 7 
xpvoi tus ceipd makes this reading into a preferable lectio difficilior. On 
p. 260, 2 P has éwi dpe: dv pev rH evOdyar: rod tTpay7jAov cov (Song of 
Sol. iv. 9) rév rod Xpworos épGpev Cvydv, C begins with érei dy ev pv, 
N with dei dec ev pév, while the other Greek manuscripts have ézei 
odv ev pev 7@ evOdwart rob 7, gHAov gov, and the Syriac had, so it seems, 
émei odv eri ev tod tpayyjAov cov. Langerbeck combines the reading 
of P C N and that of the majority and prints ézei odv emi dyer ev ev 
7@ évOéuars rob tpayyjAov cov rév rob Xpiorod dpGpev Cvydv, but he 
wriggles with anxiety in contemplating his own product. éwi dyex has 
no meaning, it is an easily explained palaeographical variant of ézei odv, 
the Y has become ¥ and the N has become EI, as often happens. 

There are also some corrupt passages which seem not to have 
aroused any suspicion in the editor’s mind. In the long period pp. 43, 8 
to 44, 7, where there is no clear connexion between the clauses, as 
oi arbdon, ai Baers, ai xedarides, &c., cannot be the subject of drooriBew 
érroies (44, 6), we must put a comma after xareAdumero (43, 15); for 
of oridor &c. to of Aovrijpes (44, 1) are an apposition to maca % oxnvy, 
then a semicolon after Aovrijpes and then ra <(5é> trav cicddww Kata- 
meTdopara, vipa... ovvupawopevov, ovyxparovy éx mavrwv, xabamcp 
év ipwdos adyais (here too a comma, for cvyxparov belongs to rv adyjv), 
amooriApew éroie ri adyiv tot tddoparos. And what sense does the 
editor get out of -odyer ws rdyous (170, 19) Or ai axial, wepi ds Kara 
orovdiy dpa@or (169, 14)? And 406, 22 réws pev ody rocotrov mpddnAdv 
éorw éx Taév eipnuévwv 76 vénua, ort . . . is an impossible construction. 
On p. 438, 6 wdvra ev éavrij} mepieipovea is probably a misprint for 
mepreipyovea (cp. 82, 9). 

In other places, however, where the corrupt state of the tradition has 
not escaped the editor, we owe to him a number of happy emendations, 
but in some passages I do not think he has hit the original reading. 
On p. 194, 3 he prints as his text: rapa rod rod Navi *Inood icdpOpor 
vais duAdais rot "IapatA Aion . . . AawBdvovra. The double rod is the 
editor’s invention. Greek authors were very abstemious in putting in 
two exactly similar forms of the article side by side, and in p. 370, 9 
it is plain that Gregory has avoided it: 5:4 ris xara ri riorw axidos 
BéBAnra riw Kapdiay, he says, simply to avoid saying d:a rijs rijs mi- 
arews axidos. Here in 194, 3 the manuscripts 2 and C? have the right 
reading rapa t@ rod Navi Inco ‘in Joshua son of Nun’, viz. in the book 
of Joshua. On p. 355, 9 Langerbeck (in an enumeration of the miracles 
and wondrous experiences of Moses) writes yAvxaiver rv Méppay, 
maiet tiv wérpav, eudopeira rijs Tav ayyéAwy rpodis. Instead of aie 
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most manuscripts (and the Syriac) have wive:, which may possibly be 
right, as parallel to the following ¢udopeira: ; three important manuscripts 
have maiver, which is clearly false; but if we must alter the text, wade 
is not the proper word, as the miracle was not that he smote the rock 
but that he got water out of it. Accordingly, we should have to write 
myyale: Thy mérpayv, on the basis of waiver. The rarity of the expression 
myatew 7 in this meaning could have caused the corruption. Cp. Greg. 
Naz. ep. 4(Migne, P.G. xxxvii. 25C) rv épnyiav fw tis hyepwioe Mwiiojs 
papdiw mérpav myydoas ; 

In several other cases, where the text is right, the punctuation of the 
editor is apt to obscure the right connexion. On p. 281, 2 6 yap axpipdore- 
pov mpocoxwy TH THs ‘EBpaixis A€fews euddoer avi tov eimeiv: ArooroAai 
gov €x aropards cov, dno: Ilapddewos podv. The reference is to Song 
of Sol. iv. 13 dwooroAai cov mapddewos pody, and Gregory means that a 
better translation of the beginning would be é« orduards cov instead of 
a7ocroAai cov, and to make that clear we must write dvri rod eizeiv 
“4moorodai cov” Ex orépards cov, dnoi, rapddevoos pov for the mean- 
ing is: instead of saying azooroAai cov mapadewos pow he says éx ord- 
pards cov mapddewos pow. On p. 119, 14 & mas tpéxes Tv eto Spopov 7 
Kadds 7TH inmw mpocexacbeioa yvy7, ws muKvois . . . Tots GAyact Tois 
éumpoober émexreivera, mpdos 5¢ 7rd Karémw odK émorpéderar mécwv 
ervyev év trois bOdoaow. xai ért Supp. The full stop should be placed after 
émuotpéperas (and another after zpoce:xacbeica yvy7), but only a comma 
after dPdcacw. With roowv begins a new exclamation, parallel to the sen- 
tences with & mas and ws, and «ai ér: duff is intimately connected with 
the wéawv érvyev ev trois Pbdcacw. 

The first apparatus under the text notes the citations from the Scrip- 
tures and allusions to them, as well as parallels from other Greek litera- 
ture. The Bible citations are very copiously noted, and in that respect 
the editor differs favourably from the editor of volume III, 1, who 
passes over a great many biblical quotations, which is inconvenient for a 
reader who has not himself the Bible at his finger-tips. I will complete 
Langerbeck’s work on this point only with a passage, where the realiza- 
tion that Holy Writ is alluded to could have saved him from altering the 
text. On p. 96, 7 we read ro yap yevynbev (ev) hyiv radiov, 6 "Inaois, 
with a remark in the second apparatus: ¢y supplevi. But would he 
supplement it also in Isa. ix. 5, from where the words are taken: 67 
madiov éyevvi On tiv? And another, where the Greek is so awkward 
that even that should have aroused a suspicion: 205, 16 dere ri Alfio- 
riav mpopbdoa yxeipa abrijs TH OeH could not have been written so by 
Gregory himself: the words are in fact a literal quotation from Ps. Ixvii. 
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32. And perhaps also 160, 15 ju) é« Avans nde €€ dvdyxns, where the 
éx Avmns is difficult, till you see it is a quotation from 2 Cor. ix. 7. 
The second apparatus is very extensive, but in view of the rich textual 
tradition I cannot see that it could have been cut down considerably. 
There are opportunities in plenty for differing from the editor over 
details in this edition, and one is tempted also to a different opinion in 
one or two more important respects, but as a whole it is a solid work, 
that has given patristic scholars one more firm starting-point for the 
investigation of the theology and the Greek language of the fourth 
century. ALBERT WIFSTRAND 


BEDE AND THE LIBELLUS SYNODICUS 
OF GREGORY THE GREAT 


IN his Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum (= HE) Bede treats of the 
life and writings of St. Gregory the Great in the first chapter of Book ii. 
After describing Gregory’s major works Bede makes a cursory allusion 
to a series of opera minora which had also come to his notice: ‘Excepto 
libello responsionum quem ad interrogationes sancti Augustini primi 
Anglorum gentis episcopi scripsit, ut et supra docuimus, totum ipsum 
libellum his inserentes historiis,' libello quoque synodico, quem cum 


(cum om. al.) episcopis Italiae de necessariis ecclesiae causis utillimum 
conposuit, et familiaribus ad quosdam litteris."* We wish to concern 
ourselves here with the second work, the Libellus Synodicus, for its 
identity has given rise to some discussion. 

The Maurists thought Bede was alluding to the Acts of the Roman 
Synod of 595: ‘eorum meminisse videtur Beda lib. II hist. c. 1’ is the 
comment they make in their edition of these Acts in the Opera Omnia 
of Gregory.’ This suggestion was repeated by L. Hartmann in his cri- 
tical edition of Gregory’s Registrum, but, it would seem, without over- 
much conviction: ‘huius synodi [of 595] mentionem facit Gregorius 


1 =< HE. i. 27. The Libellus Responsionum will form the subject of a separate 
study to be published elsewhere. In view of recent discussions centring around 
this document it may be worth saying here that a full investigation into the 
manuscript tradition (over 100 manuscripts survive) has allowed the question 
to be completely renewed. The Libellus, except for an interpolated passage in 
the Responsio on marriage, is unquestionably an authentic Gregorian work. 
Already by Bede’s time it had a long history of textual transmission and reached 
him by a circuitous route and in a very corrupt state. 

2 C. Plummer, Venerabilis Baedae Opera Historica, i (Oxford, 1896), 
pp. 76-77. 

3 S. Gregorii Papae I Opera Omnia, ii (Paris, 1705), Appendix ad Epistolas 
S. Gregorii, cols. 1288-92; cp. col. 1287 n. a. 
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ep. V. 62... et ut Maurini putant Beda HE II. 1 his verbis: libello 
quoque synodico etc.”! 

C. Plummer makes no reference to this conjecture of the Maurists.* 
Following the lead given by J. Smith,’ an earlier editor of Bede’s HE, 
he identifies Libellus synodicus with epistola synodica or the letter sent by 
a newly consecrated patriarch to the holders of the other primatial sees 
as a witness to the orthodoxy of his faith. Bede therefore, according to 
Plummer, is alluding to Gregory’s Synodical Epistle, a document that 
has survived both in the Registrum and in the Life of Gregory by John 
the Deacon. 

Dom G. Morin did not consider either of the above solutions satis- 
factory.* He was aware that at this point the manuscripts of HE gave 
variant readings: some wrote ‘libello synodico quem cum episcopis 
Italiae . . . conposuit’, but others, and among them the very early Moore 
manuscript at Cambridge, omitted the preposition cum: ‘libello 
synodico quem episcopis Italiae . . . conposuit’. Dom Morin thought 
that whichever reading one adopted, the Synodical Epistle of Gregory 
must be eliminated since this letter could not be considered as having 
been drafted conjointly with the bishops of Italy, or as addressed to 
them; nor indeed did it seem concerned ‘de necessariis ecclesiae 
causis’. In his opinion the claim of the Maurist editors was hardly more 
convincing. Would Bede really have granted the imposing title Libellus 
Synodicus to a short text containing no more than a mere half-dozen 
canons belonging to a rather insignificant council?: ‘beaucoup de 
métropolitains et de papes ont tenu des conciles d’une importance 
incontestablement plus grande, sans que personne ait songé a leur 
attribuer autant de “libelli synodici” qu’il y a eu de ces conciles.’ It was 
also ‘une chose peu conforme au langage des anciens, que de présenter 
les décisions d’un concile comme l’ceuvre personnelle de tel ou tel 
membre de l’assemblée, lors méme que ce dernier edit eu dans leur 
rédaction une part prépondérante’. Dom Morin thought these a priori 
reasons would be confirmed by a textual analysis of HE. ii. 1. For 
although ‘a s’en tenir 4 l'état des manuscrits, il est . . . difficile, sinon 
impossible, de se prononcer d’une fagon assurée pour une lecon plutét 
que pour l’autre . . . il n’en est pas de méme si I’on recourt a la critique 
interne’. The expression /ibellus synodicus would naturally awaken the 
idea of a ‘réunion conciliaire’ and this in turn would suggest that the 
work in question was composed ‘avec les évéques’. Thus the reading 

' MGH, Epist. i (1899), pp. 362-7 = v. 57 4. 

? Op. cit. ii, p. 70. 3 Migne, P.L., xev. 78 n. f. 


* ‘Le Libellus Synodicus attribué par Béde a S. Grégoire le Grand’, in Revue 
Bénédictine, xi (1894), pp. 193-208; cp. pp. 194-6. 
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which omitted the cum was a lectio difficilior and Dom Morin concluded: 
‘il est assez probable qu’il faut plutét lire ‘““quem episcopis” que “quem 
cum episcopis”.’ Bede therefore had in mind a work of Gregory drawn 
up not with the bishops of Italy but for their benefit. 

With the ground thus cleared Dom Morin set about hunting for new 
and more likely candidates. His first quarry was the Liber Diurnus.' 
The arguments favouring the identification of this document with the 
Libellus Synodicus were set forth in detail in his earlier paper. But hardly 
had this article come from the press ‘que mes yeux sont tombés sur un 
autre document qui semble se préter beaucoup plus naturellement a 
une identification avec l’opuscule signalé par Béde. Quoique cette 
nouvelle solution soit de tout point moins intéressante que la premiére, 
il suffit qu’elle paraisse plus conforme 4 la vérité historique pour que 
je me fasse un devoir de la communiquer sans retard au lecteur.”* The 
find, this time, was, surprisingly, not a work that went officially under 
Gregory’s name, but under that of his predecessor, Pelagius II; the long 
dogmatic letter to the bishops of Istria on the question of the Three 
Chapters. Dom Morin, however, thought this new identification plausible 
since there had existed a tradition, a first trace of which can be found 
in the History of the Lombards by Paul the Deacon, which rendered 
Gregory responsible for drafting this document while he was still a 
deacon of Pelagius. But Dom Morin nowhere explains what evidence had 
led him to suggest that Bede had actual knowledge of this dogmatic 
letter; and if he did have evidence to satisfy himself, what guarantee 
have we that the rumours current in Italy in Paul the Deacon’s time 
were also going the round of the Northumbrian monasteries in Bede’s 
own day? 

Dom Morin’s two papers appeared in 1894 and he was thus unable to 
make use of C. Plummer’s critical edition of HE (1896), with its long 
introduction on the history of the text. Plummer distinguished two 
main types of text, the M type, chiefly represented by the early Moore 
manuscript—the earliest Bede manuscript known to us (737)—and the 
C type with its earliest witness Cotton, Tiberius C. II (s. VIII ex.), at 
the British Museum. Plummer hesitated as to which type of text was 
the earlier, but tended to give preference to the M type, making the 
Moore manuscript the basis of his edition.’ Dr. R. A. B. Mynors has 
recently penetrated farther into the textual history of HE, drawing 
on sources not known to Plummer, and thinks there is ground for 

' Op. cit., pp. 197-208. 

2 ‘Le “Libellus Synodicus” de S. Grégoire, Nouvelle Solution’, in Rev. 


Bén, xi (1894), pp. 271-3. 
3 Plummer, op. cit. i, pp. bxxxix sq.; cp. pp. xcvi-xcvii. 
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considering the C type as the earlier text of Bede’s work. On the point 
at issue here all we need say is that the most important witnesses of the 
M type (the Moore Bede and the Leningrad Bede*) omit the preposition 
cum, whereas the C type reads ‘quem cum episcopis Italiae’. Plummer 
evidently considered this omission in M to be a mere /apsus, since on 
the strength of its presence in other manuscripts, he inserted the word 
in his edition. 

From a purely textual point of view it is not always easy to decide 
which reading we should prefer. Even if it were proved beyond doubt 
that the C type has preserved the earlier version this need not imply 
that preference should be given automatically to all readings of C where 
they differ from M.* Dom Morin, as we saw, considered the reading of M 
a lectio difficilior. Yet in this particular instance there need be no real 
hesitation for Bede has himself provided a clue to the small textual 
problem as well as to the real nature of the Libellus Synodicus. It is 
a pity that neither Dom Morin nor Plummer thought at this point of 
consulting Bede’s Chromica Maiora. A passage from this work enables 
us to identify with certainty the Libellus Synodicus with the Acts of the 
Roman Synod of 595, thus confirming the conjecture of the Maurists 
and at the same time certifying the authenticity of the reading cum 
episcopis in the C text of HE. The following quotations should make 
this clear: 

Chronicon* HE ii. 1 

Gregorius Romanae __ ecclesiae 

Pontifex et doctor eximius, anno 

Mauricii imperii XIII, indictione libello quoque 
XIII, synodum episcoporum XXIII synodico quem cum episcopis Italiae 
ad corpus beati apostoli Petri con- 

gregans de necessariis ecclesiae de necessariis ecclesiae causis utilli- 
decernit. mum conposuit 


The entry in the Chronicon proves that Bede had at his side the Acts 
of the Synod for it re-echoes the opening words of the document itself: 


" Cp. Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile, vol. ix. The Moore Bede (Copen- 
hagen, 1959), pp. 33-37, “The early circulation of the text’, by R. A. B. Mynors. 

2 Cp. Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile, vol. ii, The Leningrad Bede (ed. 
O. Arngart) (Copenhagen, 1952), pl. 28 a. ii. g—‘cum’ is an interlinear addition 
probably by the ‘small hand, approximately contemporary with those of the 
MS.’ of which Arngart speaks in his introduction p. 29. 

3 Even where there is an apparent omission in the M text. This remark, 
however, has special reference to quotations which Bede makes from other 
documents and in particular from the Libellus Responsionum which reached him 
in @ corrupt version (cp. above, p. 298, n. 1). 

* Bedae Chronica Maiora, ed. Th. Mommsen, MGH, Chronica Minora, iii, 
Pp. 309, n. 530. Mommsen gives a marginal reference to HE. ii. 1. 
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. . » temporibus . . . eiusdem domni imperii Mauricii anno tertio 
decimo, indictione tertia decima, quinto die mensis Iulii, Gregorius 
papa coram sacratissimo beati Petri apostoli corpore cum episcopis et 
omnibus Romanae ecclesiae presbyteris residens . . . dixit etc.’' Nor is 
there anything surprising here, for although the acts of this synod were 
not preserved in the copies of the Registrum, they were widely circu- 
lated in early canonical collections and were also sometimes found in 
manuscripts of Gregory’s homilies.” In an uncial manuscript of moderate 
size the six canons of the synod, together with the two long lists of 
signatures at the end, might well have filled a half-dozen or more folios.* 
This would amply justify Bede calling the document a Libellus Syno- 
dicus. Bede, moreover, was equally justified in considering the Libellus 
as Gregory’s work. The document presents the decisions as those of 
Gregory: Gregorius dixit . . ., a fact clearly recognized by the titles given 
to it in the canonical collections: ‘Incipit Decretum Gregorii Papae’,* 
‘Incipiunt decreta synodica Gregorii Papae’,S ‘Sancti Gregorii Papae 
Romani decretorum capitula sex’® are a few examples. Our conclusion 
is therefore that, on the evidence of Bede’s own words, we must identify 
the Libellus Synodicus of HE. ii. 1 with the Acts of the Roman Synod 
of 595. PauL MEYVAERT 


* MGH, Epist. i (v. 57a), pp. 362-3. 

? F. Maassen, Geschichte der Quellen und der Literatur des canonischen Rechts, 
i (Graz, 1870), p. 302 (no. 296. 4), gives a list of ten canonical collections con- 
taining the Acts of the Synod of 595; cp. also MGH, Epist. i, p. 362, for the 
manuscripts of Gregory’s Homilies which also include these Acts. 

3 The text of the Acts, including the signatures, occupies 120 lines of the 
MGH edition; the eighth Responsio of the Libellus Responsionum (134 lines in 
MGH) takes up a full 12 folios in the small uncial manuscript, Copenhagen Ny 
kgl. 58 (s. vii im. [15°5 X 11°5 cm.]); this helps to form some estimate. 

* Cp. Maassen, op. cit., pp. 477 and 632. 

5 In some manuscripts of the Pseudo-Isidore collection; cp. P. Hinschius, 
Decretales Pseudo-Isidorianae (Leipzig, 1863), p. xxxviii, n. 1. 

© Maassen, op. cit., p. 461. 
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A History of Israel. By JoHN Bricut. Pp. 500+ 16 coloured maps. 
(Old Testament Library I.) London, S.C.M. Press, 1960. 40s. 


Dr. BriGut has understood his task generously. He provides a setting for 
his story by tracing the early course of civilization and then undertakes 
a careful study of the Patriarchal period. Already he has diverged 
markedly from the treatment of M. Noth, whose recently translated 
History of Israel will inevitably be compared with this work. Insisting, 
moreover, that Israel’s religion is inseparable from her history, he de- 
votes considerable attention to the religious aspect of all the vari- 
ous periods. He has also been anxious to provide for others besides 
the specialists; the presentation is clear, the style relatively light, and 
while the discussion remains generally thorough, many points of detail 
are reserved for a footnote or an excursus. Admittedly, the story is 
taken only as far as the rededication of the Temple by Judas Macca- 
baeus, but many features of the later period, including the sects, are 
sketched in a final chapter on early Judaism and in the Epilogue. The 
author’s last words go so far as to raise the question of the proper con- 
tinuance of Israel, the Jewish and the Christian answers being con- 
sidered. And in addition to the necessary indexes, he has finally provided 
a general bibliography, eight chronological charts, and sixteen coloured 
maps from the Westminster Historical Atlas. 

The task undertaken in the opening chapters of the book was not 
easy : a compressed account of the origins of civilization, the rise and fall 
of city states, and the somewhat mysterious ethnic movements down to 
the Patriarchal period could well have made hard reading. The author 
has generally avoided this danger and has succeeded in providing the 
story of Israel with a proper perspective. Not least important are the 
brief references to ancient religions: the high god associated with a 
particular city but bearing universal dominion, the kingly supremacy of 
Marduk, the equation of Semitic Baal and Egyptian Seth, the institution 
of divine kingship, the claim of certain rulers to world-wide authority, 
the development of the great law-codes—here are hints which should 
affect the critic’s judgement of later matters in Israel. Important also 
are the paragraphs which show the interaction of distant areas and the 
degree of cultural unity achieved over vast regions even in such ancient 
times. On all such questions the researches of recent decades have been 
particularly informative, and it is well that students of Israel should have 
the results summarized for them with such competence. 
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The chapter on the Patriarchs shows that, while most of the narratives 
fit convincingly into the milieu of the twentieth to seventeenth centuries, 
no direct confirmation of their truth has been found and they can in any 
case scarcely be translated into a modern type of history. All the same, 
many positive indications of modern study are brought forward. The 
tradition of the migration from Mesopotamia to Syria is accepted, 
against the doubts of Noth, though the Ur tradition is judged less cer- 
tain. The racial background of the Patriarchs is discussed with ex- 
ceptional clarity. The biblical Hebrews are considered to have been part 
of the greater social class of the Khapiru. The religion of the Patriarchs 
is studied along the lines of A. Alt’s famous work, and it is suggested that 
the classical religion of Israel was anticipated here in some important 
respects, especially the personal bond between God and his worshippers 
and the attendant emphasis on the divine promise. 

In his treatment of the Exodus period the author will disappoint those 
who look for a detailed reconstruction. He offers a synthesis only in the 
broadest terms. While, for example, he allows that many elements in the 
later Israel were not represented in the Exodus, he will not be drawn far: 
*, .. it is profitless to ask which of the twelve tribes were in Egypt and 
participated in the exodus’ (p. 125); and regarding the location of Sinai 
or the possible antecedents of Yahwism the author remains agnostic. 
Such reserve in a work of this nature is on the whole to be commended, 
and it must be admitted that detailed theories propounded by other 
scholars remain quite insecure. Dr. Bright certainly provides a useful 
survey of the main questions, even if many are left unanswered. He has 
no such hesitation in dating the Exodus in the thirteenth century, and 
‘probably the first half’; the case is strong, but it is too much to say that 
‘all evidence’ points to this century (p. 113). In general, his understand- 
ing of these events is conservative ; the virtual abolition of the forty years 
in the wilderness proposed by H. H. Rowley is not considered, while 
the separation of the Sinai and Exodus traditions favoured by Noth is 
vigorously rejected. Attempts to reduce the stature of Moses as the great 
founder of Israel’s faith are pronounced ‘subjective in the extreme’ 
(p. 116). 

There now follows an important section on the faith of early Israel. 
The author does not allow any essential distinction between the religion 
of Moses and that reflected in texts which can be plausibly dated to the 
tenth century and before. The Covenant is interpreted by comparison 
between the Decalogue (regarded as Mosaic in its original form) and the 
treaties imposed by the Hittite kings on their vassals; it is here that the 
biblical concept of the kingdom of God is said to originate. This early 
faith is judged to be essentially monotheistic—certainly it should not be 
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described as henotheism or monolatry; no doubt admitting a certain 
existence to other gods, early Israel yet denied them true godhead. This 
position would now be widely accepted. One wonders, however, if the 
author is inclined to underestimate the contribution which the traditions 
of Jerusalem would make under the early Israelite kings, particularly 
regarding the concept of Yahweh as King—Creator. It is to this back- 
ground that some of the texts specified, such as Psalm xxix, should surely 
be related. While the author agrees substantially with Noth about the 
character of early Israel’s organization, he emphasizes that it was the 
Mosaic faith which produced the institutions, the normative twelve- 
tribe league of the Settlement being developed from a predecessor 
formed at Sinai. 

A good sketch of the period of the Judges is rather too brief to be 
controversial. Dr. Bright’s view of Israel’s religious history might have 
carried more of the doubters if he had found space here to consider 
narratives (such as Jephthah’s address to the Ammonites or Micah and 
his image) which have been frequently used to support the opposing 
view. The origin of the monarchy is likewise traced in broad outline 
only, some problematic details being left aside. The conflicting attitudes 
in the present composite narrative are fairly judged to reflect the original 
controversy. The discussion, however, suffers from the common ten- 
dency to underestimate the fullness of Saul’s theory of kingship, the 
conventional and symptomatic reference to the rusticity of Saul’s 
establishment being thrice repeated. David and Solomon are treated 
amply and in substantial agreement with Noth; the constitution of the 
empire is carefully analysed with special reference to the king’s status. 
A good account of social changes prepares the reader for the later pro- 
phetic protests. Solomon’s merits are by no means overlooked, and his 
proverbial wisdom is shown to have an historical basis. 

After this examination of the monarchy’s political aspect, a section on 
its theology is eagerly approached. But while much that is said here is 
valuable, it may be felt that important features remain unrecognized. 
On the one hand, the royal psalms are recognized as dynastic texts from 
the early period. The divine election of David and Zion is rightly 
stressed. The hope of an ideal Davidic ruler is recognized as ancient: 
“The cult was the seedbed from which sprang Israel’s expectation of a 
“‘Messiah”’’ (p. 206). That the various elements among the king’s sub- 
jects differed in their estimate of his significance may be agreed. It must 
be acknowledged, too, that Dr. Bright finds his way to a carefully quali- 
fied position which could be regarded as central. On the other hand, he 
appears shy of drawing the full implications of the very political situation 
he has so excellently analysed. The historical texts of the books of Samuel 
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and Kings, which imply so much about the king’s role, are largely passed 
by in this discussion. The priestly aspect of the king’s office is hardly 
noticed. The relation between the kingship of God and that of the 
Davidic ‘son’ expressed particularly in Zion’s autumnal festival is not 
appreciated, the paragraphs which touch on this (pp. 205-6) being some- 
what clumsy. The theological traditions relating to Zion herself are 
scarcely treated at all. This section, then, both offers much and still 
leaves much to be desired. 

In the treatment of the divided kingdoms a welcome feature is the 
acceptance of many plausible details preserved only by the Chronicler. 
Light is thus shed on matters such as Jehoshaphat’s judicial reforms, the 
assassination of Joash, the cause of Amaziah’s belligerence, and the 
stages of Josiah’s reforms. Regarding the vexed problem of 2 Kings 
xviii. 17—xix. 37, Dr. Bright favours the supposition of a second Assyrian 
campaign c. 688 B.c., the case being argued in detail in an excursus. 
This solution seems preferable to that of Noth who dismisses the story 
of the deliverance altogether, but until positive evidence of such a later 
campaign is forthcoming, one wonders if it is not best to regard the 
Assyrian annals as deliberately reticent and reconstruct the story on the 
basis of the biblical data. The dating of Asshurbanipal’s death (p. 293) 
needs reconsideration in the light of the new duplicate inscription of 
Adad-Guppi (Anatolian Studies, viii (1958), pp. 35 f.). 

Considerable attention is devoted to the classical prophets. It is em- 
phasized that in their message about God and his requirements they 
were reformers, not innovators; they were heirs of a tradition reaching 
back to Moses. Their aim was essentially to reawaken the memory of the 
now largely forgotten Sinaitic covenant. Considerable play is made of 
the contrast between the stern demands of this covenant and the ‘un- 
conditional promises’ of the royal theology. There is perhaps an over- 
simplification here, and Dr. Bright appears too confident in dissociating 
these prophets generally from cultic office and training. On the other 
hand, he rightly rejects the late dating of the Messianic oracles in Isaiah 
and Micah. Isaiah ‘treasured the dynastic ideal as this had been per- 
petuated in the cult (e.g. Ps. Ixxii) and himself gave classic expression 
to the expectation of a scion of David’s line who would fulfil that ideal 
(Isa. ix. 2~7, xi. 1-9)’ (p. 275). The contrast of doom and promise is not 
to be removed by critical surgery: ‘It is in fact the key to the problem. 
Isaiah’s preaching was at once a powerful reaffirmation of the Davidic 
theology and its promises, a rejection of that theology as popularly held, 
and the infusion into it of a conditional element drawn from the tradi- 
tions of primitive Yahwism’ (p. 278). 

Dr. Bright favours a low estimate of the numbers of the Babylonian 
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exiles, but nevertheless maintains, against Noth, that they, rather than 
the more numerous population remaining in Palestine, were Israel’s true 
centre of gravity in the exilic period. In a valuable discussion of Isaiah 
xl-lv he insists that the prophecies are essentially a reassertion of ancient 
theology in a manner appropriate to the particular historical situation. 
In emphasizing this link with the Mosaic period, however, he again tends 
to overlook the special contribution of Zion’s liturgical tradition. The 
dominant themes of God the Creator—King, his victory march to Zion, 
the resultant state of salvation and fertility, the glorification of Zion, and 
perhaps even the Suffering Servant, can hardly be accounted for without 
reference to the worship at Jerusalem’s royal sanctuary. 

The author agrees with Noth in regarding the Aramaic decree of 
Cyrus in Ezra vi. 3-5 as authentic, but he goes farther in accepting also 
the Hebrew repatriation measure in Ezra i. 2-4, said to be in the form of 
a heraldic proclamation to the people. Even so, he considers it unlikely 
that any major return of exiles took place at this time. Regarding the 
order of Ezra and Nehemiah, he favours a solution similar to that of 
Noth: Ezra came to Jerusalem c. 428 B.c. shortly before the end of 
Nehemiah’s government. The question is pursued farther in an excursus 
which emphasizes the difficulties of the other solutions. Against dating 
Ezra’s arrival c. 398 B.c. he especially urges the evidence of the Elephan- 
tine Passover papyrus. This shows that already in 419 B.c. Jewish reli- 
gious affairs were being regulated according to Pentateuchal law 
through official channels of the Persian government—and possibly by 
Nehemiah’s brother. ‘Is it likely that Jewish practice was being regu- 
lated in a far corner of Egypt—and perhaps via Jerusalem—before this 
had been done in Jerusalem itself?’ (p. 384). Dr. Bright rightly accepts 
the Aramaic commission in Ezra vii. 12-26 and places considerable 
reliance on the rest of the Ezra material. Heis inclined towards the 
Jewish tradition that the Chronicler may be none other than Ezra him- 
self—at least he would be a near contemporary. Nehemiah’s memoirs 
will then have been joined to the Chronicler’s work by a later hand, 
resulting in the present disarray. While one cannot say which laws Ezra 
read aloud, ‘it is most probable that the completed Pentateuch was in his 
possession and that it was he who imposed it on the community as the 
normative rule of faith and practice’ (p. 375). Dr. Bright’s reconstruction 
of this period is on the whole extremely plausible. Like Noth, he shows 
why the Persians were interested in promoting the reform at this parti- 
cular time and how Ezra’s religious reform was a necessary complement 
to the essentially administrative measures of Nehemiah. The weakness 
of the author’s solution, however, is that he makes it depend upon the 
conjectural emendation of ‘the seventh year’ in Ezra vii. 7 to ‘some other 
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number, most plausibly the thirty-seventh year’ (p. 385). It would be 
better to rest the case on the signs that the verse is not really at home 
in its present context; it may well have referred originally to the arrival 
of a party other than that of Ezra. 

The remainder of the book necessarily becomes more summary in 
character. Particularly valuable is the delineation of Jewish faith and 
practice at the end of the Old Testament period. Points of special 
interest are the tracing of personified Wisdom to a Semitic rather than a 
Hellenic source and the relating of the doctrine of judgement after death 
to the ancient Palestinian cult of the dead. 

No two scholars will walk together over the whole course of Israel’s 
history and religion, and here and there some will part company for a 
little while with Dr. Bright. But the general excellence of his work will 
be readily acknowledged. Not as great as Noth’s book, it may well prove 
more useful in some respects. It is well suited to become a manual for 
a wide range of students. The teaching of the Old Testament in this 
country, handicapped for some time by a dearth of modern textbooks, 
should benefit very considerably from Dr. Bright’s labours. 

J. H. Eaton 


Genesis 1-11: Urgeschichte? Zum Problem der Geschichte im Alten 
Testament. By Kart Cramer. Pp. 61. (Sammlung Gemeinver- 
stindlicher Vortrage und Schriften aus dem Gebiet der 
Theologie und Religionsgeschichte. 224/225.) Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1959. DM. 3.80. 


CRAMER argues vigorously against views of Gen. i—xi which deny or 
weaken its historical character. However modern thinkers may conceal 
this character in language which treats it as no more than a shell for 
existential facts, or spiritual or psychological truths, the intention of the 
author of Gen. i-xi is to present history. The author who matters is the 
final editor (begging many questions!) who sets Gen. i-xi as the prelude 
to the whole history of Israel. For his purposes he used varied tradi- 
tional material, giving it its final form. But the history he presents is not 
the sort of human history with which the modern world is familiar, and 
cannot be dissolved because the documents are not reliable documents 
for the production of such history, or because literary criticism labels the 
material as myth, saga, or liturgy, or because those with an eye to the 
‘history of religion’ find it necessary to understand Gen. i-xi as ‘Ur- 
geschichte’. The key to the historical character of the Vorgeschichte is 
to be found in the history itself, the total historical picture. 
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Plainly the existence of Israel is understood to lie in the unconditional 
will of God, by virtue of the Covenant which is a foedus iniquum. And the 
decisive fact of Israel’s life is the exclusiveness of her relationship to 
God, demanding a response of obedience. And if the history seems to 
stop, it stops because Israel is brought ultimately to judgement, and 
to halt, before the future which is entirely at God's disposal. He alone 
has the beginning and the end in his power. Here history finishes: men 
can only wait in faith. 

It is important to have some criterion by which the genuineness of 
such an account of history can be guaranteed. It must be admitted that 
the narrator is often so overcome by the glory of past events, so exclu- 
sively intent upon the sovereignty of God, that he incorrectly draws the 
historical picture, i.e. he hardly gives us a photograph. How may we 
know that eschatology (Nachgeschichte) is not wishful thinking? The 
answer lies in the refusal of the narrator to sunder God’s demand from 
God’s promise. Hence he writes not to glorify Israel or indulge in 
dreams, but to show how Israel, having denied her vocation and come 
under judgement, is under the sovereignty of God. Thus the history is 
not simply a history of Israel, but of God working out his purpose 
through Israel, and it is a history discernible only by faith. 

This threefold scheme, discerned in the total history, viz.: (a) act of 
God touching all history, (6) the responsible decision of man, usually 
resisting the will of God, and (c) the judgement of God and the begin- 
ning anew, may now be seen to be precisely the standpoint of the 
redactor of Gen. i-xi. In this way he thinks of the world going into the 
abyss of judgement three times (Eden, the Flood, Babel). Each time God 
makes possible a new beginning, opening up the future which is in his 
hand alone. Last of all he makes a new beginning with the people of 
Israel bound together in a Covenant, laying upon them a responsibility 
for the whole world. When Israel rebels, she comes under judgement, 
and the historian stops (2 Kings xxv. 30) where the future is an abyss, 
and he can only wait in faith upon the new beginning as yet undisclosed 
(eschatology or Nachgeschichte). 

This is a strong thesis, and is accompanied by acute observations and 
discerning criticisms, especially of von Rad. It draws attention to the 
true nature of history as understood in the Bible, and to the unity of that 
history. But inevitably it leaves some questions glossed over or un- 
answered. The greatest difficulty of all, perhaps leaving the problem 
still unsolved, seems to be this. Supposing we may agree that the faith- 
Israel stretches from Gen. i to 2 Kings xxv and that the whole is geschicht- 
lich. Still there are radical differences in the material which is used for 
this picture. Supposing also we may agree that this story passes the tests 
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of genuine history and that the narrator never evades the radical 
seriousness of Israel's condition by trying to bend the facts in her favour, 
that the narrator is genuinely incorruptible. Still there is a certain mini- 
mum of the historisch in Israel’s life without which there can be no 
history of any kind. It was in actual events and the traceable story of a 
people that God worked out his purpose. In Gen. i-xi the historisch, 
though not entirely absent, is certainly neither prominent nor dominant. 
The most characteristic material used by the author is mythical. This 
radically differentiates Gen. i—xi from, for example, the court history of 
David. There remains a uniqueness in Gen. i-xi, and even if ‘Ur- 
geschichte’ is abandoned as misleading, some other term is required. 
Cramer has rightly drawn attention, from one point of view, to the unity, 
but has run into the opposite danger, from another point of view, of 
obliterating the ineradicable uniqueness. DouGLas JONES 


Biblische Studien: Die Epoche der Richter. By EvGEN TAUBLER. 
Pp. xv+320 and 1 map. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1958. 
DM. 37. 


Tuis book represents the last and most profound interest of a Jewish 


scholar, whose book on the legal traditions and constitution of the 
Roman Empire, Imperium Romanum, remains, after fifty years, the 
standard work. Most of his working life was spent in the universities of 
Berlin, Ziirich, and Heidelberg, and the list of his contributions to the 
study of Roman law and history is formidable. But his interest in the 
Old Testament was more than that of an amateur, and from 1941 until 
his death in 1953 he was research-professor at Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, lecturing on the Bible and hellenistic literature. Biblische 
Studien has been edited from his papers by Hans-Jiirgen Zobel, who 
has also compiled a bibliography of all his published works. Apparently 
there is considerable unpublished material of a similar kind. 

Taubler concentrates his attention on certain of the tribes, especially 
Dan, Issachar, Asher, Zebulon, Ephraim, Benjamin, Reuben, Gilead, 
Gad, and Machir. He also deals, in some detail, with the traditions 
about Ehud and Eglon, Micah, Deborah and Barak, Shamgar and Jael, 
Gideon, Abimelech, and Jephthah. The book is, in fact, a collection of 
Taubler’s comments and dissertations on those passages on which he 
had something independent to contribute. This gives a somewhat 
arbitrary and unsystematic character to the selection of the material, but 
it also means that there is nothing without the mark of freshness. Zobel 
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is not exaggerating when he claims that new light is thrown even when 
the author does not carry the reader’s assent. 

Central to Taubler’s concern are the Song of Deborah and the Song 
of Jacob, especially Judges v. 6, 7, 14, 15-16, 17, 19, 23 and Gen. xlix. 
13, 15, 16-18, 19, 20, 22-25a, 27. The treatment of these passages is 
marked by an intuitive knowledge of the Hebrew language, acquaintance 
with all the relevant modern literature, familiarity with critical method, 
and the care of a pure scholar for detail and accuracy. Emphatically, in 
biblical studies, this classical scholar is no amateur. 

More particularly the following features are noteworthy. 

First, much attention is given to the identification of places, and a 
number of new proposals are made. The reviewer has no competence to 
judge the merit of these identifications. 

Second, the author’s Roman studies have given him an insight into 
military matters which is of special usefulness for the study of the 
Judges period, e.g. in the discussion of the disposition of forces, and the 
strategy of Barak and Sisera. There are also occasional illuminating 
classical comparisons. 

Third, there are etymological studies of Hebrew names. These are 
rarely compelling, but always possible, and it is right that they should 
be put forward. 

Fourth, in the interpretation of passages, the author is intent to recog- 
nize the various narrative styles. Whether he is right or wrong in detail, 
in principle he must surely be in the line of all sound progress in the 
study of the narrative books of the Old Testament. This means that he is 
more inclined, e.g. in Jud. iii. 12-30 or xvii-—xviii, to see a substantial 
unity, perhaps touched up and slightly obscured by occasional glosses or 
marginal comments, than to resort to the intricate surgical analysis 
practised elsewhere. He is helped by an eye vigilant for traces of older 
customs. Thus the difficulty inherent in the statement of xvii. 7 that 
a young man of the family of Judah was a Levite (often regarded as 
historically impossible) is explained by the right of a woman to retain, 
on her marriage, her previous tribal affiliation. Possibly this is also the 
explanation of the two names of Gideon. If it appears a bold venture to 
distinguish between the historical and mythical elements in the story of 
Samson, that is but the nature of the problem. And although the recog- 
nition of glosses and comments appears arbitrary, Taubler nevertheless 
contributes much towards the understanding of the text as it is. His book 
will be found an indispensable source of reference on those passages with 
which it deals, providing material for a more complete picture of the 
period of the Judges. DOouGLAS JONES 
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Le Cantique des Cantiques: Poéme d’ amour mué en écrit de sagesse. By 
Jacques WINANDY. Pp. 176. (‘Bible et Vie Chrétienne.”) Tournai: 
Editions Casterman/Editions de Maredsous, 1960. NF. 69. 


Tuis volume consists of an introduction (pp. 13~70), translation (pp. 
71-92), commentary (pp. 93-161), and various indexes. The author 
adopts the view that the Song of Songs is in origin a lyric poem of 
human love, the love of two young people for each other. The Song, 
which was, he believes, probably composed for singing at wedding cele- 
brations, is, he thinks, the work of a single poet, a townsman, unfamiliar 
with the world of nature, and indifferent to Israel’s .eligious destiny and 
the great themes of the Old Testament. He wrote, probably at Alexan- 
dria, in the Ptolemaic period. His poem has, however, been worked over 
by a scribe of the Wisdom school, who is responsib!: for a number of 
interpolations whose object is to suggest the application of the Song to 
Solomon's passion for Wisdom. This hypothesis of sapiential inter- 
polations, it is claimed, frequently makes for ease of interpretation and 
provides a satisfactory explanation of the acceptance of the Song into 
the Canon. The Song is arranged in six stanzas: i. 5-ii. 7, ii. 8-17, iii. 
1-5, iii. 6-v. 1, V. 2-vi. g, Vi. 10-viii. 4. Ch. i. 2-4 forms the Prologue 
and viii. 5~7a the Dénouement. Interpolations are i. 4 (7720 "R37 
YT), 12, iii. 7 f., 11, viii. 7b, 8-13. Of dubious authenticity also 
are vi. sb~7, 10 (M1'978D 79%). The speakers include, in addition to the 
‘fiance’ and ‘fiancée’—the author’s terms for the two lovers—a soloist 
and a choir. 

In a short preface contributed by Father A.-M. Dubarle we are in- 
formed that the author has worked under the handicap of inadequate 
library facilities. There would seem little point accordingly in dwelling 
upon the obvious shortcomings of his book—a deficient bibliography 
(French works heavily predominate), a translation which only very 
rarely departs from the Massoretic text and which takes little account of 
recent advances in Semitic philology, and a sometimes too fanciful inter- 
pretation (see, for exainple, his remarks on AJP in i. 15, pp. 105 f., and 
on M33) “NPY in vi. 12, pp. 143 f.). It is more to the purpose to 
observe that on certain matters he writes suggestively, for example on 
the symbolic use of proper names in the Song (pp. 41 f.), on the flora 
of the poem (pp. 30 f., 106 f., 153), and on resemblances the Song bears 
to ancient Egyptian love songs and to Greek poetry, especially to the 
idylls of Theocritus (passim). His defence of the literal interpretation of 
the Song in itself gives a certain interest to his book since this inter- 
pretation is not generally in favour among Roman Catholic exegetes. 

D. Winton THOMAS 
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The Prophets of Israel. By Curt Kun. Translated by R. J. EHRLICH 


and J. P. Smiru. Pp. 199. Edinburgh and London: Oliver and 
Boyd, 1960. 16s. 


THis is a translation of the author’s /sraels Propheten published in 1956 
and is a good example of a book by an author who has assimilated the 
mass of material on this subject, and seeks to present it to the non- 
specialist reader. Special mention may be made of the chapter on Pro- 
phecy in the Ancient Near East, and that on Prophets of the Early 
Monarchy (from Samuel to Elisha). ‘Thereafter the ‘writing’ prophets 
are discussed in greater detail, ending with a brief note on Daniel. The 
size of the book would hardly allow adequate justification of some of the 
views expressed and not all would command general acceptance. This is 
particularly true in the treatment of Ezekiel and Obadiah (three oracles of 
ninth, sixth, and fourth centuries respectively) and the assignment of 
parts of Jeremiah to the fifth century. At the end of the book there is a 
very useful chronological table, and this is followed by a bibliography 
compiled by Professor N. W. Porteous. A. S. HERBERT 


From Death to Life: A Study of the Development of the Doctrine of 


the Resurrection in the Old Testament. By Ropert MARTIN- 
Acuarp. Translated by J. P. Smiru. Pp. x-+240. Edinburgh and 
London: Oliver and Boyd, 1960. 30s. 


Wuatever Professor Martin-Achard writes is worthy of careful study 
and this book is no exception. It was originally published in 1956 under 
the title De la mort a la résurrection and our thanks are due to publishers 
and translator for making this available in English. The study rightly 
begins with an examination of the meaning for Israel of life and death. 
It then proceeds to discuss passages which demonstrate the divine 
sovereignty over life and death, with the hope that at the last death will 
be destroyed. Resurrection, as distinct from survival or immortality, is 
to be found in Isa. xxvi. 19 and Dan. xii. 2 f. A valuable feature of this 
study is the recognition of the influence of cult-myths on various Old 
Testament passages. Attention should also be given to the careful philo- 
logical and exegetical treatment of some of the more difficult texts, e.g. 
Hos. vi. 1-3; Job xix. 25-27. The hope of resurrection is seen to depend 
on the faith in God as powerful, righteous, and gracious and finds its 
fulfilment in the New Testament. This is a careful and patient study of 
a distinctively biblical concept and will be indispensable to the student 
of Israel’s religion. A. S. HERBERT 
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Die Gees van God en die Gees van die Mens in die on Testament. By 
J. H. Scneepers. Pp. xvi+ 330. Kampen: J. H. Kok, 1960. f. 9.50. 


THis is a careful study of the use and meaning of the word ruah, ‘spirit’, in 
the Old Testament in which the author seeks to show what was included 
in the term when it meant, broadly speaking, (1) the wind, or breath, 
of God, (2) the power in man that makes him a distinctive being and 
enables him to do things out of the ordinary, and (3) the extra-natural 
power that comes from God and brings about certain phenomena 
on earth and in man. The author rightly emphasizes the anthropo- 
morphic manner of Hebrew thought about God and says that we must 
understand what was meant by the spirit of God in the light of what was 
meant by the spirit of man. There is proper recognition of the dynamic 
nature of ruah, whatever its usage. 

The difficulties inherent in any study of the idea of spirit in the 
Hebrew Bible are shown in several ways in this study. For instance, 
while the author is at pains to show that spirit was regarded as a funda- 
mental element in man, was ‘possessed by him’, and was the ‘principle 
of his “life” and his motion’, he also declares that God was the sole 
possessor of spirit for he is ‘the God of the spirits of all flesh’. Again, 
though the author acknowledges that at times the spirit of God was 
hypostasized, he thinks that Yahweh was not thereby farther removed 
from the life on earth. He tends here to overlook the mediatory nature 
of the conception whereby a safeguard to God’s aloofness was provided. 

Chronology is always a difficulty for those who wish to gather into 
logical statement the kaleidoscopic elements of Hebrew thought on any 
subject. The author of this book is aware of the problem but does not 
seem to come fully to terms with it. We ought surely to recognize what, 
from our point of view, we may call the experimental nature of Hebrew 
life and thought, and acknowledge that the underlying conception of 
spirit at the time when Samson is made to tear a kid apart under its 
influence was vastly different from that when Joel foresaw the pouring 
out of the spirit on all flesh. L. H. BROCKINGTON 


The Foundations of Fudaism and Christianity. By James PARKEs. 
Pp. xv-+344. London: Vallentine, Mitchell, 1960. 42s. 


By his life-long devotion to the study of Judaism Dr. Parkes has 
securely established himself as the foremost non-Jewish mélis, inter- 
preter, of Judaism to the Christian world. He is to be numbered among 
the small company of writers, such as G. F. Moore, Travers Herford, 
and others, who have undertaken the laborious task of exploring the 
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vast maze of Rabbinical literature in order to present to the world an 
unbiased account of the true inwardness of a religion which has enabled 
the Jewish people to survive through centuries of ignorant hatred and 
savage persecution. 

In this book, the latest of a long series of scholarly studies of the his- 
tory and literature of the Jews, Dr. Parkes has undertaken to give an 
account of the rise and parallel development of Judaism and Christianity, 
with the special object of tracing the causes which have brought about 
the profound and, in his view, disastrous cleavage between the two great 
religions. The book falls into three main divisions, concluding with an 
epilogue. The first division deals with the formation of the Jewish com- 
munity after the return from the Babylonian exile. It gives an account 
of the work of Ezra and the men of the Great Synagogue, and describes 
the circumstances which led to the emergence of the Synagogue. We are 
shown the development of the concept of Torah, and the growth of oral 
law and its elevation to a position of equal authority with the written 
Torah. A masterly outline is given of the troubled political history of the 
Jews up to the point of the emergence of Christianity. The second division 
of the book deals with the life and ministry of Jesus, devoting special 
attention to his relations with the Pharisees. It goes on to describe the 
emergence of the Church in its Jewish-Christian form, with its first 
attempts at a Christology; then follows what many will feel to be the 
most controversial part of the book, the account of Paul’s Gentile mis- 
sion, its legal implications, and its effect on the Jewish—Christian rela- 
tionship. Dr. Parkes sees in Paul the villain of the piece, the primary 
cause, by his ‘abuse of Torah’, of the disastrous separation between 
Judaism and Christianity. The third division of the book, which many 
will find the most valuable, deals with what is the author’s chosen field, 
the development of Rabbinic Judaism. Here Dr. Parkes is happiest and 
most authoritative. 

It is impossible not to admire the depth of Dr. Parkes’s scholarship in 
his own field, and to sympathize with his long fight against the ignorance 
and misunderstanding which have for so many centuries bedevilled the 
relations between Jews and Christians. Nor is it possible to view without 
shame and penitence the Church’s part in the dreadful history of anti- 
semitism in the Christia:. West. Nevertheless, it is also difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that in his preoccupation with the excellent qualities of 
Rabbinic Judaism as a way of life he has been led to interpret the pattern 
of revelation in a way which is open to serious objections. 

It is, one hopes, not unfair to Dr. Parkes to say that his view of the 
purpose of God in revelation envisages that purpose as twofold. In 
the revelation at Sinai and the giving of Torah he sees a revelation of 
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the divine will for man in society; in the revelation at Calvary he sees the 
divine call to man as person. The relationship between the two revela- 
tions is defined by Dr. Parkes in the following words: ‘We may not 
accept the literalism of Jewish orthodox belief that the actual laws of 
the Pentateuch constitute the perfect and divine plan for human life in 
community; we may regard them as the human interpretation of the 
revelation made to Moses. But in the revelation itself to Moses of the 
“heavenly Torah” as it existed in God’s mind there was that perfection. 
So likewise with the Incarnation and with Calvary. There is in the 
account of it a human interpretation; but in the event itself, as it existed 
in the divine purpose and in the activity of Jesus, there was that per- 
fection. In each case that which was enacted was enacted “‘once for all’’. 
Nothing could be added or taken from it.’ Dr. Parkes proceeds to draw 
the conclusion which is the main thesis of the book, that it is the divine 
purpose that these two revelations, each perfect of its kind, shouid run 
on together side by side, in what he calls ‘creative tension’, each comple- 
menting the other. It is his contention that this divine purpose was 
frustrated by a misinterpretation, for which Paul was mainly responsible, 
of the true nature of Torah. 

The fundamental objection to this thesis is that it fails to recognize 
the central significance of the Incarnation. Dr. Parkes fulminates against 
what he regards as the Barthian theology of the Incarnation. He claims 
that from this point of view the Incarnation is an ‘intersection’ of the 
plane of history by a wholly other, wholly unforeseeable, wholly in- 
comprehensible, vertical plane which strikes the historical plane in the 
manner of an ‘exploding shell’. Barth’s language may be excessive but it 
emphasizes the unique and central moment of revelation. In the fullness 
of time, at a point of time towards which the whole of human history 
had been moving, the Word became flesh and tabernacled among us. 
Here was not a revelation, to be placed side by side with an earlier 
revelation at Sinai; here was the ultimate revelation of God, the culmina- 
tion of all his revelatory activity through the ages. Dr. Parkes appears to 
suggest, if we understand him rightly, that God, in his ordering of his- 
tory, has brought into existence two religions: firstly, Judaism, which is 
not, as Dr. Parkes more than once insists, a religion of salvation, but in- 
tended to reveal God’s will for man’s life in society; and secondly, 
Christianity, a religion of salvation, intended to reveal the true nature 
of God’s relation as Person to man as person, and to meet man’s need of 
salvation. 

Dr. Parkes recognizes that his account of the development and signi- 
ficance of Judaism is not in accordance with that traditional in his own 
religion (p. 127); but, if we are not doing him an injustice, the summary 
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of his position given above is even more at variance with the whole of 
Christian tradition. Certain further difficulties arise from this position. 
The prophets of Israel are relegated to the position of commentators 
on the Law (p. 183); this is a very serious misrepresentation of their 
function as instruments of revelation. Unless we reject entirely the pro- 
phets’ own account of their experience of God and of the message with 
which they believed themselves entrusted by Yahweh, it is impossible 
for us to regard them as mere commentators on Torah. Dr. Parkes’s re- 
duced view of the importance of the prophets leads him to make un- 
justifiable remarks about them. He describes Ezekiel, for instance, as a 
neurotic and fanatical prophet, and only finds ‘cold contempt’ (p. 91) 
in the expression of his passion for the Holy Name. Yet it was Ezekiel 
who endured such an experience of sin-bearing for his people as no pro- 
phet before him had done; it was Ezekiel who drew the picture of 
Yahweh as the good Shepherd from which Jesus took his moving 
parable of the shepherd seeking the lost sheep; and finally it was Ezekiel 
who represented Yahweh as shaming Israel by setting before them the 
pattern of the House in which he proposed to dwell with them for ever. 
It is, perhaps, the result of the same attitude towards the prophetic inter- 
pretation of Israel’s history that is to be seen in Dr. Parkes’s description 
of Stephen’s speech as ‘verbose, impertinent . . . and inconclusive, fol- 
lowed by an undignified loss of temper’ (p. 189). Dr. Parkes is at variance 
with the majority of New Testament scholars today in his rejection of 
the eschatological elements in the sayings and parables of Jesus as 
authentic; nor will many agree with him in his treatment of the question 
of the ‘rejection’ of Israel as an element in the sayings of Jesus. There are 
many other points of difference which it would take too long to discuss, 
but one final question must be asked. Is it possible for the relationship of 
‘creative tension’ between Judaism and Christianity proposed by Dr. 
Parkes so persuasively, to bridge the gulf between those who affirm God 
manifest in flesh and those who deny it? We can only admit with respect 
and admiration the excellence of the Jewish way of life, and the godly 
Jew’s steadfast adherence to what he believes to be the will of God for 
his people, while at the same time we sorrowfully recognize that the gulf 
remains unbridged until such time in the purpose of God as Paul the 
Jew yearned for, when ‘all Israel will be saved’ (Rom. xi. 26). 

S. H. Hooke 


The Gospel according to St. Matthew. By Fioyp V. FIiLson. 
Pp. vii+ 319. (Black’s New Testament Commentaries.) London: 
Adam & Charles Black, 1960. 28s. 


Tus commentary, while its standards of scholarship are unquestionable, 
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takes very seriously its series’ general aim of relevance to the contem- 
porary Church. From this proceed both its positive value and its limi- 
tations. 

The general reader will be assisted, and the academic student handi- 
capped, by the obliqueness of Professor Filson’s references to positions 
other than his own. A select bibliography is provided; but, this apart, 
the introduction contains an absolute minimum of references to the 
work of other scholars, and the commentary proper practically none. 
The device by which opimons which the author wishes to mention 
without adopting are masked as questions (often unanswered) becomes 
monotonous with constant repetition. 

The work does not attempt to break new ground. The introduction 
provides a useful summary of recent work (and an indication of how 
little there has been). Professor Filson’s standpoint represents a retreat 
from that of Bacon on the eschatological and ecclesiastical emphasis of 
Mt.; he prefers a catechetical to a liturgical account of its purpose (the 
latter is rejected, not altogether fairly, as unreasonably expanding the 
term liturgical), and is non-committal about its literary structure and 
place of origin. He declares in favour of Q, but with caution, rejecting 
the possibility of reconstructing it or of identifying Mt.’s other non- 
Marcan sources. There are brief but judicious assessments of the evi- 
dence of Papias, the relevance of Qumran and the question of gnosticism. 
His attitude to the part played by the concept of the Suffering Servant 
in the thought of Jesus and to the authenticity of the high Christological 
passage xi. 25-27 marks his critical approach as, on the whole, con- 
servative ; though it can only be tenderness (perhaps misplaced) for the 
general reader that makes him hesitant about so elementary a critical 
position as the secondary character of the interpretations of the parables. 
The midrashic character of much of the infancy narrative is hinted at 
rather than admitted, and there is a general tendency to evade discussion 
of passages containing technical difficulties for scholars, such as xi. 19b. 

The gospel is interpreted as a self-contained whole, the product of a 
single mind. This makes for straightforwardness in its presentation. But 
the author is inclined here and there to confuse the coherence of Mt. 
with his knowledge of the original events, and, more commonly, to 
exaggerate the extent to which he has assimilated his sources, particu- 
larly Mk. The comment on xix. 17 reads more like a comment on the 
parallel passage in Mk.; the Marcan parable in xxi. 33-46 is defended 
as Jesus’ own on the strength of other references to the Son of God pecu- 
liar to Mt.; and the duplication of feedings and the obscure dialogue in 
xvi. §-12 are expounded without reference to their original context in 
Mk., apart from which no satisfactory explanation of them is possible. 
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Finally, the running form of commentary adopted for this series is 
not easily sustained where the meaning of the text is straightforward, 
and at these points its style and content readily become those of the 
pulpit. This, though not without its advantages for the preacher as well 
as the general reader, is inevitably a more subjective operation than plain 
exegesis, and Professor Filson has not avoided all! of the pitfalls. Some 
of his remarks, such as those on the modern significance of demoniac 
possession, will be useful to a wide range of readers; others, such as 
those on the Petrine primacy and celibacy for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake, are more obviously dependent upon his own theological standpoint ; 
others again, such as the weak and sentimental accounts of the meaning 
of the death of Christ and the purpose of the eucharist on pp. 275-6, are 
less than adequate comment on the text. There is a clumsy note on 
baptism in the name of the Trinity ; and it was rash to attempt to address 
edifying counsels both to those who accept and to those who reject the 
literal truth of the Virgin Birth narrative. To offer a rhetorical paraphrase 
of the text is, more often than not, to paint the lily ; ‘uglifying cosmetics’ 
draws more attention to itself than to the meaning of vi. 16-18, and 
a note on xxvi. 6 ff. which uses the word ‘affection’ three times in five 
lines is evidently struggling hard to find something apposite to say. 
With these reservations, Professor Filson has provided reverent, 
readable, and informative, if not original, comment on the text of the 
gospel. A digit has slipped out of the modern monetary equivalent of 
10,000 talents on p. 203, and there is a minor misprint on p. 64. 
H. BenepicT GREEN 


The Gospel according to St. Mark. By SHERMAN E. JOHNSON. Pp. 
xii+283. (Black’s New Testament Commentaries.) London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1960. 25s. 


Tuis is the latest addition to the new series of Black’s New Testament 
Commentaries and it may be said without hesitation that there is no 
better study of the English text of Mark available within so modest a 
compass. In no more than 30 pages the Introduction provides a clear 
and well-considered discussion of the gospel as a literary form, and the 
authorship, date, structure, sources, and theology of this gospel in parti- 
cular. Dr. Johnson also discusses, if briefly, such recent questions as 
those raised by Dr. Carrington’s calendrical hypothesis and the typo- 
logical theory of Dr. Farrer; indeed, it is so up to date as to quote Miss 
Gardner’s criticism of the latter. It is no doubt of purpose that there is 
no reference to the Abbot of Downside’s challenge to the priority of 
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Mark. A more surprising omission (even from the Bibliography) is the 
weighty commentary on the Greek text by Dr. Vincent Taylor. 

Dr. Johnson is never afraid to state his own conclusions. The 
evangelist is unlikely to have been a cousin of Barnabas from Jerusalem 
and shows little knowledge of Palestine or sympathy with Judaism; he 
is, in fact, probably a Gentile Christian from Rome. He is rightly seen as 
a man of high intelligence and creativeness, despite a meagre formal 
education; it is interesting to note how this has become increasingly 
clear as we have moved away from the position in which the gospel was 
criticized as a biography mangué. The passages which may rest on 
memories of Peter’s teaching can fairly easily be detached and are confined 
to parts of the first two chapters and the narratives of Peter’s Confession 
and Denial. The Little Apocalypse comes in the main from a source 
written in the reign of Caligula, the Passion narrative may have been a 
written document and a good case can be made out for a source in which 
‘the Twelve’ are prominent, especially as it is just at these points that 
the evangelist’s own theological ideas are notably absent. The date is set 
between the destruction of the Temple and the end of the Jewish War 
in 73, a time when it was still possible to expect that the woes would end 
with the triumphant coming of the Son of Man. 

The bulk of the book is, of course, occupied by the author’s translation 
and verse-by-verse commentary. It is hardly ever that Dr. Johnson’s 
judgement can be seriously questioned or that a point of real importance 
has been overlooked. The judicious use of the Scrolls and the gospel of 
Thomas, of Rabbinic parallels unearthed by Dr. Daube as well as Strack 
and Billerbeck, and of some particularly interesting Palestinian colour 
supplied by Mr. Bishop are not only evidence of wide and up-to-the- 
minute reading, but give the commentary a distinctive and most attractive 
flavour. Among the more interesting views and suggestions are that the 
personnel of the Twelve may have varied at different times (p. 77), that 
much of viii is a doublet of vi-vii, to be explained either by the existence 
of two accounts or by the artificial construction by the evangelist of a 
parallel located on Gentile territory (p. 136), that not only the Trans- 
figuration but also the scene of confusion and faithlessness which follows 
is coloured by the Exodus narrative (cp. Moses’ descent from the mount), 
that the discussion of divorce in x. 1-12 is appropriately set in Peraea, 
which was Essene country, in view of the close parallel in the Damascus 
Document vii. 1-3, and that the meaning of x. 14 is that God’s reign 
extends even to children. A similar lesson, also part of the Messianic 
Secret, may come out at the end of the gospel. Dr. Johnson inclines, with 
caution, to the view that it was meant to end at xvi. 8. It is not to the 
disciples, who have never been more than half-believers, but to the 
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women who, almost unnoticed, had had the faith and the courage to 
serve him to the end that the Resurrection of Jesus is revealed and the 
message of hope for the disciples entrusted. 

The book concludes with an Index of Subjects and another of Refer- 
ences of passages in the scriptures and other ancient writings. An index 
of modern writers quoted might have been a useful addition, but this is 
a very small fault in an excellent and carefully produced book which 
fully upholds the high standard set by earlier volumes in this useful 
series. 


Jesus of Nazareth. By GUNTHER BORNKAMM. Translated by IRENE 
and Fraser McLusky with James M. Rosinson. Pp. 239. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1960. 21s. 


Tuis book first appeared in German in 1956 and we have here a transla- 
tion of the third edition. After a brief introductory chapter on ‘Faith and 
History in the Gospels’ Professor Bornkamm gives us a sketch of the back- 
ground and the Galilean ministry; he finds no direct contact of Jesus 
with either the Essenes or the Zealots. There is then a detailed examina 
tion of the teaching, after which we come back to the Passion story and 
the Resurrection, with a chapter rather oddly interpolated between the 
two dealing with “The Messianic Question’, which is taken up and to 
some extent repeated in Appendix III at the end of the book. Bornkamm 
does not accept the view that Jesus left Galilee to avoid arrest by Herod, 
and regards the lament over Jerusalem as a quotation from the Wisdom 
literature which must not be taken as evidence of previous visits or a 
prolonged ministry in Jerusalem. Though both are invested with sym- 
bolic meaning, he prefers the Johannine to the Marcan dating of the 
Passion and is convinced that the last supper was not a Passover meal 
but had an eschatological significance. While doubtful about the details 
of the Trial, he believes that the Jewish authorities did persuade Pilate 
against his will to rid them of the troublesome prophet from Galilee. 
It is frankly admitted that there is an inescapable tension between the 
unanimity of the acceptance of the event of the Resurrection and the 
ambiguities and problems of the narratives. However much overlaid 
with legend, the Easter message is not simply the product of faith: the 
faith is based upon actual appearances and the report of the witnesses. 
The main body of the book is concerned with Jesus as a teacher. He is 
both prophet and rabbi, but does not conform to the typical pattern of 
either category. The most striking thing is his authority, revealing men 
as they really are and bringing them face to face with God. Though on 
the surface it is his life that comes to an end, what is really revealed is the 
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end of the present order. In the course of a detailed study of the sayings 
about the Kingdom we are told that it is a mistake (against which Luke 
xvii. 20 might be taken as a warning) to try to decide between futurist 
and realized eschatology: to speak of the present is also to speak of the 
future and vice versa. 

From eschatology Bornkamm passes to an examination of the ethical 
teaching, showing that Jesus exercises a freedom over against the law 
that goes far beyond anything found in rabbinic or even prophetic 
teaching. Yet he is not replacing the scriptures with his own teaching so 
much as presenting God’s will with an immediacy to which everything 
else must yield. 

In the matter of Messianic titles and Jesus’ Messianic consciousness, 
Bornkamm is extremely cautious. He thinks that Jesus did use the term 
Son of man of the judge who would finally confirm the decisions men 
made with regard to his person and message, but without in any way 
identifying himself with this apocalyptic figure. 

There are times when the reader feels that the argument in the central 
part of the book would be more effective if more succinctly stated, and 
it hardly seems worth while to devote more than half a page to relating 
in full the parable of the wicked servant. Nevertheless, Bornkamm shows 
a fine critical insight and his study of the teaching is illuminating. The 
arrangement by which the notes are printed between the main text and 
the appendixes is rather inconvenient and the index of biblical references 
loses much of its value by giving only the chapter and not, as in the 
German edition, the verse. The translation is often deplorable. ‘First in 
the Jewish period is this idea transferred . . .’ (p. 125), ‘As often as this 
is maintained, so seldom do we find it confirmed’ (p. 172) are typical 
pieces of ‘translation English’. ‘Catastrophies’ (p. 34) and a misplaced 
‘not’ on p. 113 might be misprints, but der Auferstandene und Erhihte 
means ‘the risen and exalted one’, not, tautologously, ‘the resurrected 
and risen Christ’ (p. 174), Wort does not always mean ‘word’, ‘post 
facto explanation’ is neither English nor Latin, and Bornkamm does not 
speak of ‘the death of the last Herodian, Agrippa I’ (p. 33). It is much to 
be hoped that these blemishes will not deter readers from studying this 
valuable book. L. A. GARRARD 


The Fourth Gospel and Jewish Worship. By AILeEN GUILDING. 
Pp. 247. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. 30s. net. 

PROFESSOR GUILDING seeks to show in this book that in the fourth gospei 

we have a tradition of Jesus’ sermons not found in the Synoptics, and 

that they are arranged against the background of the Jewish lectionary 
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- system. There was established in Palestine well before the Christian Era 
a system whereby the Pentateuch was read through once in three years. 
Miss Guilding maintains that the sermons follow this triennial pattern. 
They keep to the regular order of the feasts and there are three cycles of 
sermons. Each time the theological point of the discourse is driven 
home by a carefully selected miracle, and this miracle is called a sign. 
The author admits one dislocation, as against the many that are often 
proposed in these days. She would assume that chapter vi originally pre- 
ceded chapter v. 

First, concerning the triennial Palestinian cycle. There is no doubt of 
this. Adolf Biichler worked out the system in 1893-4, assuming a be- 
ginning in the month Nisan. Jacob Mann disagreed with this and 
advocated a beginning in Tishri. (It is unfortunate that Mann did not 
live to publish the second volume of his work, the one which was to 
contain the detailed argument and discussion.) Miss Guilding has no 
doubt of the triennial cycle beginning in Nisan, fully developed at least 
three centuries before the time of Christ. She holds that the evidence of 
a Tishri beginning is slight. She also holds that the evidence for fixed 
haphtaroth (‘closing’ readings from the Prophets) is a little too late for 
the first century A.D. In all this Miss Guilding is on firm ground. She also 
thinks it probable that the Psalter was arranged for a similar triennial 
cycle. Once more, we think that she is right, and right also in admitting 
a measure of uncertainty as to the exact distribution of psalms to 
sabbaths. It is probable, we think, that whilst the lectionaries for the 
Haphtaroth and for the Psalms may not have been fully fixed by (say) 
A.D. 70, yet the readings and the psalms for the feasts were fixed by that 
time. Since, therefore, Miss Guilding is dealing only with the lessons 
and psalms for the feasts, she is perfectly entitled to use not only the 
Readings from the Law, but also (though with a little more care) the 
Readings from the Prophets and the Psalms. 

Turning to the fourth gospel itself, the pattern of the gospel itself 
suggests a threefold system. It divides naturally into a prologue (i. 1-18), 
and epilogue (xxi) and three sections : the Manifestation of the Messiah 
to the world (i. 19-iv. 54), the Manifestation of the Messiah to the 
Jews (vi, v, vii-xii), and the Manifestation of the Messiah to the Church 
(xiii-xx). The first division concerns all and sundry; the second by con- 
trast is to the Jews and in Jerusalem, and it ends with the Jews rejecting 
him; the third section is exclusively to the disciples, the public ministry 
having ended. The lectionary pattern is clearest in the second section, 
where ‘Jesus attends in order all the feasts of the Jewish year, and at each 
of them shows himself as the fulfilment of the things typified by the 
feast’, as shown in the lectionaries. This threefold system involves a 
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repetition of the festal themes, e.g. Passover in vi and xiii; New Year 
in v and xiv; Tabernacles in vii—ix and xv. 1-xvi. 24; Dedication in x and 
xvi. 25—xviii. 27; Purim in xi b and xviii. 28—xix. 27. 

A full discussion of the argument which Miss Guilding puts forward 
is impossible here, because it would need to be very detailed. Page after 
page and statement after statement need to be checked and considered. 
The reviewer years ago gave a considerable amount of time and thought 
to this problem of the Jewish lectionary, Pentateuch, Haphtaroth, and 
Psalter; he thinks that Miss Guilding’s thesis is fundamentally sound. 
It accounts for the divergences from the synoptic gospels in respect of 
the scene of the ministry and in the form of the discourses. It accounts 
for the apparent threefold repetition of themes, and it accounts for the 
‘self-contained allusiveness’ of the gospel. The author is following 
‘lectionary time’. One curious feature is that Miss Guilding can explain 
the numbers (the two or three baths of ii. 6 and also why it says both 
‘two’ and ‘three’; the ‘one hundred and fifty and three’ of xxi. 11) of the 
gospel. It involves the equation ‘1 in the Gospel equals 1,000 in the 
readings’—all of which seems strange and bizarre and extraordinary; 
but there it is, bizarre or not. 

The whole subject needs further study, and Miss Guilding herseif 
puts her thesis forward with all proper modesty as being provisional 
and incomplete. I doubt whether the discourses are actually those of 
Jesus himself, but that they are first-century Jewish-Christian sermons 
I am fully prepared to accept. But in that case the gospel must be (?) 
earlier than A.D. 70, when presumably the Jewish element in early 
Christianity ceased to have any real place. Or did the early Church con- 
tinue into the second century with this triennial lectionary in addition 
to the psalms? N. H. SNaITH 


Paulus: die Theologie des Apostels im Lichte der jiidischen Religions- 
geschichte. By HaNs-Joacut™ Scuoeps. Pp. xii+ 324. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1959. DM. 32.50. 


Tue sub-title of this book,' taken with its distinguished author’s reputa- 
tion in the field of Jewish Christianity, awakens lively expectations. 
These are not disappointed. The book is interesting, instructive, and 
important. 
Its outline is simple. The first chapter, ‘Stand und Probleme der 
paulinischen Forschung’, brings up to date Dr. Schweitzer’s account 
* An English translation of this work, by Harold Knight, entitled Paul: the 


Theology of the Apostle in the light of Jewish Religious History, has recently 
been published by the Lutterworth Press (Pp. xii -- 304: price 42s.). 
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of ‘Paul and his Interpreters’, and is a valuable critical record, deal- 
ing with the Hellenistic explanation of Paul, the Hellenistic-Jewish, 
the Palestinian-Jewish, and the eschatological. Summing up, Dr. 
Schoeps writes (p. 38): ‘Ich bin der Meinung, da8 alle diese Deutungs- 
versuche, die wir betrachtet haben, ein relatives Recht besitzen.’ In this 
he is surely right, especially as he goes on to make the point that Paul’s 
thought is not to be regarded as simply the sum of a number of hetero- 
geneous constituents: ‘Das Neue und Wirksame an seiner Theologie ist 
das eigentlich Paulinische’ (p. 40). 

The second chapter, on ‘Die Stellung des Apostels Paulus im Urchris- 
tentum’, is also, though in a different way, introductory. Though Jesus 
was for Paul an historical, not a mythological, figure, Paul did not 
think of himself as a disciple of Jesus who must reproduce his teaching; 
he thought of Jesus as the crucified and exalted One. The earthly and 
the exalted Jesus are not, however, to be set over against each other; the 
same person ‘in zwei Seinsweisen Gottes Heilshandeln verkérpert’ 
(p. 52). Paul was conscious of his dependence on the theology and 
preaching of the primitive community. A conclusion of great importance 
is, ‘. . . das Kerygma der Urgemeinde, Endzeitgemeinde zu sein, zur 
eschatologischen Ausgangsbasis seiner eigenen Theologie gemacht 
wurde’ (p. 55). What then of the personal relations between Paul and 
the Jerusalem church, which evidently were not entirely harmonious? 
It is impossible to do justice here to Dr. Schoeps’s discussion of this 
question, but it may be that he has come near to the truth in affirming 
that there were differences, but no enmity, between Paul and the ‘Pil- 
lars’; that it was the Pharisaic believers in Jerusalem who regarded Paul 
as an enemy; and that the ‘Pillars’, notwithstanding their outward co- 
operation with Paul, knew in their hearts that they were on the Pharisaic 
side. 

From this point Dr. Schoeps moves on to expound Paul’s theology. 
In view of the observation quoted above, it is natural that he should 
begin with Paul’s eschatology. What he has to say is summed up in the 
paragraph-heading, ‘Paulus als Denker der postmessianischen Situa- 
tion’. In consequence of the resurrection of Jesus, the Eschaton now 
belonged to the past, and Paul’s own generation was to be the last of 
human history. This conviction determined Paul’s conception of Jesus 
(‘Die Gestalt [des Messias] wird . . . mythisiert’—p. 107), and also de- 
termined his development of the primitive Christian rites of baptism 
and the Lord’s supper into sacraments in which ‘das Schicksal des 
Erlésers wiederholt sich in den Erlésungsteilhabern’ (p. 118). There 
follows a discussion of the problem of the delay of the parousia, with 
reference to the views of Werner, Buri, Cullmann, and Peterson. It was 
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(says Dr. Schoeps) the fact that history unexpectedly continued that set 
in motion the theological thought of the first Christian generations. 

The next chapter, on ‘Die Soteriologie des Apostels Paulus’, deals 
first with the atoning effect of suffering, and Paul’s interpretation of the 
death of Jesus; Dr. Schoeps lays more stress on Isaiah liii and the 
“binding of Isaac’ than the data appear to me to warrant. The chapter 
also contains a long section on Paul’s belief in Jesus as the Son of God, 
This is of non-Jewish origin. ‘Dieser Mythos vom Herabstieg, Siihnop- 
fertod und Auffahrt des Himmelsmenschen ist radikal unj‘idisch’ 
(p. 160). 

Dr. Schoeps’s next theme, Paul’s doctrine of the law, must, he says 
(and rightly), be understood on the basis of Paul’s eschatology. Christ, 
in whom the eschatology is and will be fulfilled, is himself the end of the 
law. ‘Nicht die Meinung der Schrift, sondern Christus ist das Apriori 
fiir seine Beurteilung des Gesetzes’ (p. 183); though Paul’s teaching 
about the law turns out to be bound up with anthropology and soterio- 
logy too (p. 224). Dr. Schoeps argues that Paul’s position results from 
a misunderstanding of the Old Testament idea of covenant (the meaning 
of the Greek diatheke perverts that of the Hebrew b*rith). 

The last main question to which Dr. Schoeps addresses himself is 
that of Paul’s ‘Heilsgeschichtliche Konzeption’. How did he conceive 
the history and goal of God’s dealings with mankind? This involves 
study of Paul’s view of history, and of his typological exegesis (always 
directed, not, like Philo’s, to properties and virtues of the soul, but to the 
last events); and especially of his treatment of the history of the Jews 
in Rom. ix-xi. 

It should be added that at every point Dr. Schoeps discusses not only 
the Jewish background of Paul’s thought but also the corresponding 
(or antithetical) results arrived at in Jewish Christianity. He brings his 
work to a close with a chapter entitled ‘Religionsgeschichtliche Per- 
spektiven des Paulinismus’, which includes, as well as a remarkable 
outline history of the ways in which Paul has been understood and inter- 
preted, an attempt to see the significance of Paul within the history of 
the Jewish religion. The question which Paul raises for Judaism may be 
set out in Jewish terms as follows: ‘Wenn das Gesetz hier und heute 
nicht als zur Ginze erfiillbar scheint, weist das nicht vielleicht darauf 
hin, daB sich der Wille Gottes gar nicht im Gesetz erschépft? Kann 
Erfiillung des Gesetzes Mosis im Wortverstande mit der Befolgung des 
gottlichen Willens iiberhaupt bruchlos in eins gesetzt werden?’ (p. 299). 

It must be emphasized that this sketch only hints at the richness of the 
book; it is rich in learning, in perspicacity, and in suggestiveness. In 
particular, a review cannot follow the detailed exegetical work that 
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appears on nearly every page. This is a book worthy of high praise. 
Certainly, it is not the last word that can be spoken about Paul. Who is 
best fitted to understand the apostle—the Jew, who knows from within 
the world out of which Paul came, or the Christian, who knows from 
within the worid into which Paul entered? In fact, from the historical 
viewpoint, each needs the other. This is probably the best Jewish book 
about Paul (it is much better, for example, in my opinion, than Klaus- 
ner’s From Fesus to Paul), and no serious student of Paul should miss it. 
Dr. Schoeps begins at the right point with the eschatological presupposi- 
tions taken over by Paul from the primitive Church. The eschatological 
interpretation seems to waver, and the author to be side-tracked, in the 
chapter on Soteriology, and the argument about the meaning of ‘coven- 
ant’, mentioned above, creaks under the weight placed on it. At various 
points the exegesis, and the grouping of exegetical results, must be 
questioned; but all students of the New Testament will be grateful for 
this exposition of Paulinism from an unusual standpoint—a standpoint 
which gives the book both its strength and its limitations. 

C. K. BARRETT 


Ethics and the Gospel. By T. W. Manson. Pp. 109. London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1960. 12s. 6d. net. 


Ir is not often that a publisher’s notice speaks with such candour as in 
the case of Dr. Manson’s last work. “This is not the book’, it says, ‘which 
Dr. Manson would have given us had he lived.’ This is true, and it 
raises the question whether such books should be published at all, when, 
as in the present case, they are incomplete. Most readers, however, will 
be pleased to have access to a work, although unfinished, in which Dr. 
Manson’s distinctive personality shines through its pages. 

The book consists of six lectures, originally given as an Extra-Mural 
course in Manchester University in the winter of 1952-3, and repeated 
later as the Ayer Lectures at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in the 
United States of America. In the case of the first four lectures Professor 
Manson had prepared a fairly full manuscript, but only a synopsis of the 
last two. Five were taken down as they were delivered, but the type- 
script of the fifth and sixth is a great expansion of the scanty notes. The 
fourth, on the Foundation of Christian Ethics, lacks most of all the form 
which Professor Manson would have given to it. We owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Ronald Preston, lecturer in Christian Ethics in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, for the care with which the lectures have been 
prepared for publication. 

The connexion between the Gospel and moral ideals and conduct is 
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a theme to which Professor Manson had given much thought for many 
years, as his books The Teaching of Fesus and The Sayings of Fesus show ; 
and it is fitting that his last lectures should embody his mature con- 
clusions. The first lecture sketches the Old Testament background and 
the second discusses Judaism and the Law of Moses. Then follow an 
examination of the teaching of Jesus and the Mosaic Law and a claim 
that the basis of Christian ethics consists in ‘following Christ’. The final 
lectures treat the Church as the milieu of Christian ethics and the 
relationship between the original teaching of Jesus and the form it took 
in the early Church. 

Professor Manson begins by tracing the difference between the Greek 
approach to ethics and that of the Old Testament. The latter is marked 
by an intense awareness of corporate solidarity, an emphasis on the 
relation of the individual and the community to the will of a personal 
God, and a living perception that his commands and promises are a gift 
to Israel in which he reveals his own nature to his people as their King. 
For the Hebrew mind the Kingdom of God is a personal relationship 
between a king and his subjects. Embodied in the Law of Moses and his 
successors, the Torah is a body of instruction regarding man’s place in 
God’s world and his duties to God and his neighbour. Emphasis is laid 
by Professor Manson on the saying of Simon the Righteous, a famous 
pre-Christian Jewish teacher, who declared that the world is based on 
three things, the Law, worship, and the ‘imparting of kindnesses’. In 
discussing the distinctiveness of the teaching of Jesus Dr. Manson sug- 
gests that we can hardly find a better focusing-point than the Sermon 
on the Mount, which in his opinion was published in written form in 
Aramaic ‘probably on the early side of 50’ (a.p.). The Sermon takes the 
best and deepest things in the Jewish creed and code of conduct and 
adds to them the still deeper insights of Jesus himself. Total self-giving 
in love is the characteristic feature in the ethic of Jesus. 

It cannot be said that the ideas summarized above are either new or 
novel, but it is the achievement of Dr. Manson that in contemporary 
biblical research he has made them current coin. And the same is true 
of the last two lectures, skilfully built up from his synopsis by Mr. 
Preston and others. Here Dr. Manson's insistence that the Church as 
the New Israel is meant to be the sequel to the ministry of Jesus, in 
fact, the messianic community, appears clearly, and full justice is done 
to the fact that parables and eschatological teaching were adapted to the 
situation in which the Church found itself, that, in short, ‘the early 
Church remembered better than it understood’. ‘In the last resort’, he 
says, ‘the Christian ethic inevitably comes back to Christ himself. It is 
from him that it derives its content, its form and its authority. Its force 
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is most likely to be felt by those who belong to the community which he 
founded and maintains, the community which belongs to him. And the 
power to carry it into effect is most likely to be found in living association 
with that community and with its head.’ ‘It is active living, and therefore 
it has the power to go to the heart of every ethical situation as it arises.’ 
In maintaining that the practice of Christian ethics is always something 
new and original he describes it as ‘a work of art’. In sum, we may say 
that, while these lectures lack finished form, Dr. Manson’s maturest 
convictions are heard in them, and that in a sense they are his last reli- 
gious will and testament. VINCENT TAYLOR 


La Didaché: instructions des Apétres. By JeaN-Paut Aupet. Pp. 
xx-+498. (Etudes Bibliques.) Paris: J. Gabalda, 1958. NF. 42. 


It must be many a year since so exhaustive and wide-ranging, so original 
and (it should be added) excitingly written, a study of an early Christian 
document appeared. Whatever the final verdict, everyone should be 
grateful to Pére Audet for breaking the deadlock which has immobilized 
criticism of the Didache since the thirties. Despite the enormous litera- 
ture which has grown around the little work since its first publication in 
1883, he has managed to produce a completely fresh and unexpected 
theory of its date, composition, and purpose. He has also furnished an 
entirely new text based on an independent assessment of the evidence, 
and along with it an unusually fine translation. To round things off, he 
has added a commentary of vast proportions and ramifying detail. Even 
those who disagree with him most sharply must concede that his edition 
marks an epoch in the study of early Christian literature. 

The book opens with an acute, extremely readable survey of recent 
criticism of the Didache, with particular reference to the Robinson- 
Connolly hypothesis of a late date and a Montanist origin. A point he is 
concerned to emphasize (its significance will emerge later) is the extent 
to which, in his opinion, previous interpretations of the work have been 
determined by their authors’ presupposition that the longer of the two 
titles given in the Jerusalem MS. is the authentic one. It is in the second 
chapter, however, that Pere Audet really gets down to business, revealing 
at once the independence of his approach. It is a thorough examination 
and evaluation of the textual evidence, and is all the more useful for 
including complete collations of the Oxyrhynchus fragments (OQ), and 
the Coptic (c), Ethiopic (e), and Georgian (g) versions. The net result 
is the dethronement of Bryennius’s Jerusalem MS. (H) from the posi- 
tion of well-nigh exclusive authority accorded to it by most critics from 
Harnack downwards. It is at best, Audet argues, a mediocre witness, 
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much more reliable light being often supplied by, for example, CA 
(= Const. Apost. V11) or c (the testimony of the latter, he thinks, is of 
a particularly high order). These conclusions are reached after a careful 
sifting of some fifteen disputed readings. 

With the ground thus prepared, Pére Audet proceeds, in his third and 
fourth chapters, to develop a point which in fact becomes the keystone 
of his argument. First, he reviews afresh the ancient references to the 
Didache, discovering that several of them, including the oldest (Pseudo- 
Cyprian and Eusebius), call it 4 dayai rv droordAwv, a description which 
is also hinted at in the text of Did. xi. 2 implied by c. He then boldly 
concludes that this must have been the original title of the work, both 
the titles appearing in H, which have hitherto claimed the attention of 
scholars, being secondary. The longer one, it is true, if the words 51a trav 
bwdexa drooréAwy are excised as a Christian interpolation, reveals what 
was probably the title (4iday7) Kupiov rots €@veow) of the originally 
Jewish “Two Ways’ document which the author incorporated. Since he 
interprets azrooréAwy as referring, not to the Twelve, but to ‘apostles’ of 
the kind mentioned in Did. xi, and Kvupiov as denoting Yahweh and not 
Christ, it is clear that the door is wide open to revolutionary conclusions. 
Negatively, the unconscious assumption of practically all scholars that 
the Didache belongs to the class of ‘church orders’ goes by the board. 
More positively, the likelihood is created that it derives from a primitive 
epoch when ‘apostles’ in the itinerant sense were still active. 

In the remaining four chapters of the Introduction Pére Audet builds 
up his own theory of the Didache. First, he distinguishes three stages in 
its growth. There is the original document (D1 = i. 1-xi. 2, minus 
certain passages), and also a later enlargement of it from the hand of the 
Didachist himself (D2 = xi. 3-xvi. 8, minus certain passages); and in 
addition there are interpolations by a still later, different hand (I = i. 
3b-ii. 1; vi. 2 f.; vii. 2-4; xiii. 3; xiii. 5~7). The tell-tale characteristic 
of the interpolator, he notes, is his use of the second person singular, 
whereas the Didachist himself regularly employs the second person 
plural except in the Two Ways section. Turning then to the question of 
sources, he tries to demonstrate the extreme unlikelihood of any direct 
relation between the Two Ways in the Didache and ‘Barnabas’; both 
depend on a Jewish Two Ways document, and the latter is best repre- 
sented for us by the Latin Doctrina Apostolorum published in 1900 by 
J. Schlecht. As might be expected, he denies even more energetically 
any dependence of the Didache on Hermas. Much more drastic, how- 
ever, is his treatment of its relation to the gospels. Briefly, he contends 
that there is no evidence of any dependence of D1 on any of them, and 
that while D2 and I were acquainted with gospel material in a written 
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form, there is no reason for identifying this with any of the present 
gospels. Finally emerges the conclusion, suggested by the generally 
archaic character of the book, but confirmed beyond any possibility of 
doubt by its ignorance of the canonical gospels, that the Didache must 
be placed ‘somewhere between 50 and 70, allowing for a certain margin 
of error in the lower limit’. Geographically it probably belongs to Syria, 
in the neighbourhood of Antioch. 

Then follows the reconstituted text, with its apparatus criticus and 
translation, headed by the brief title d.dayai r@v droordéAwv and with the 
gospel parallels indicated by a discreet ‘Cf.’. The Commentary, mainly 
theological and literary in character, occupies some 225 pages, and to 
a large extent consists of the elaboration and justification of positions 
outlined in the Introduction. On every page, however, it bristles with 
interesting, original, often provocative suggestions. What is particularly 
striking is the extent to which Pére Audet is able to illustrate the lan- 
guage, ideas, and outlook of the Didache, and the practices it enjoins or 
presupposes, by reference to the Old Testament and other Jewish litera- 
ture. He makes great play, for example, with the affinities he detects 
between the Two Ways section and the Manual of Discipline; and he 
insists pointedly that the former has nothing to do with a baptismal 
catechism (the words raéra mavra mpoevrovres usually read at vii. 1 are 
relegated to the apparatus criticus as an intrusion), but is a basically 
Jewish instruction made up of combined legal and sapiential elements. 
A highly characteristic instance of his inventiveness and originality is 
his solution of the vexed question of the eucharist. According to him 
the liturgical texts in chaps. ix and x have nothing to do with either the 
eucharist proper or the agape as commonly understood; they belong to 
a special breaking of bread based on Jewish precedent which formed 
a kind of vigil before the ‘eucharistie majeure’ delineated in chap. xiv. 

Pére Audet expounds his thesis with such verve and confidence, and 
such a masterly control of his material, that the initial reaction of most 
readers is probably to succumb to his spell. And certainly, so far as the 
issue which everyone will agree is the paramount one is concerned, he 
can claim to have scored a brilliant success. It will be difficult hence- 
forth to sustain that the Didache is a mid or late second-century docu- 
ment, still less that it is a Montanist fiction. Although he is going over 
old ground, his analysis of its relations to ‘Barnabas’ and Hermas is as 
convincing as it is fresh. Even more impressive, however, is the way he 
has spot-lighted its primitive, and also its intensely Jewish, character. 
Even if he has overstressed its kinship with the Manual of Discipline, he 
has demonstrated, with an astonishing wealth of erudition, how firmly 
rooted it is in the Jewish tradition, and has also brought out effectively 
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the ‘simplicité archaique’ of which it is redolent in every line. There are, 
of course, a host of particular matters, small and great, which his learn- 
ing and acute insight have cleared up (an outstanding example is his 
discussion of the meaning of the eucharistic ‘blessing’ both in the lan- 
guage of the Didache and in the usage of our Lord); but the question of 
the date and provenance of the work, as of its relation to second-century 
Christian literature, is of special importance. 

As the spell wears off, however, and his critical faculties revive, the 
reader may well decide that, however satisfying the main thesis, he can 
only adopt an attitude of distinct reserve to most of the remaining key- 
features in Pére Audet’s elaborate construction. Some of them, indeed, 
may well arouse frank scepticism, such as his analysis of the title, his 
conjectures about the eucharist in chaps. ix and x, and his handling of 
the text. His surmise that 4:dayai is the original title may well be correct, 
but a great deal more argument and evidence will be necessary before 
his interpretation of dwoordéAwv wins general acceptance. On the face of 
it there is nothing to suggest that the word is used in a sense other than 
in the Pauline letters and Acts. Again, however baffling the problem of 
the eucharistic passages, it seems most unlikely that the true explanation 
lies in postulating a rite of whose existence in Christian circles not a par- 
ticle of evidence exists elsewhere. Thirdly, while one welcomes the fresh 
and wider basis he has proposed for constituting the text, both his evalua- 
tion of the witnesses and his handling of particular textual problems 
seem on occasion to have been influenced by the interests of his prin- 
cipal thesis. The high regard, for example, which he shows for c is 
surely exaggerated if it is true that this version is based, as has recently 
been argued, not on the original Greek, but on a Syriac translation; and 
several of his preferred readings (e.g. at vii. 1 and xi. 2) can only elicit 
a respectful shaking of the head. 

Some of his other contentions stand on a different footing; while not 
inclined to dismiss them, many readers may well feel that he has not 
established his point, and may prefer to suspend judgement. Two which 
spring to mind at once are his theory of the three stages in the composi- 
tion of the Didache and his denial of its knowledge of the gospels. As 
regards the former point, his argument has much superficial plausibility, 
but one wonders whether such facts as the distinction between ‘passages- 
tu’ and ‘passages-vous’ and the admitted turning-point at xi. 3 are suffi- 
cient, even supported by the other considerations he adduces, to bear 
the weight he places upon them. In particular, the suggestion that D1 
enjoyed a brief circulation which nevertheless resulted in its figuring 
in the calculations of Nicephorus of Constantinople seems far-fetched 
in the extreme. In claiming that the Didachist was acquainted, not with 
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our written gospels, but rather with gospel material upon which they 
also drew, Pére Audet has, of course, allies among other present-day 
scholars, and his case is an impressive one. The fact remains, however, 
that all the passages in question might have come from our gospels; and 
Pére Audet seems to give his own case away when he agrees that 
76 evayyéov in D2 refers to a written gospel, but insists that it must be 
a written gospel other than the canonical ones. An even more rigorous 
comparison of the gospel material with the parallel gospel contexts, and 
an even more careful weighing of the alternative possibilities, seem to 
be required before his theory carries complete conviction. 

These criticisms are no doubt serious; when added together, they 
amount to a far-reaching questioning of vital features of the whole 
thesis. They are advanced with great diffidence, partly because every 
reader must be filled with awe for Pére Audet’s immense and lightly 
carried learning, and partly, too, because one is profoundly grateful for 
the wonderful way in which, even when he seems most wrong-headed, 
he succeeds in illuminating every line of the treatise. 

J. N. D. Ketry 


Tradition und Leben: Krdafte der Kirchengeschichte. By Hans 


FREIHERR VON CAMPENHAUSEN. Pp. iv-+-440. Tiibingen: J.C. B. 
Mohr, 1960. DM. 32.50. 


Tuis collection of articles by v. Campenhausen commands our attention 
not only because of the manifold information on a great number of sub- 
jects but indeed as a book. It is true to say that the great majority of the 
essays which belong to the period from 1948 to 1959 show a gradual 
unfolding of the author’s well-founded theological convictions rather 
than the search for such a basis. Whether or not it was a wise decision to 
add the four earlier essays on ‘Die asketische Heimatlosigkeit’ (1930), 
‘Reformatorisches Selbstbewusstsein’ (1940), ‘Augustin und der Fall 
von Rom’, and ‘Gottesgericht und Menschengerechtigkeit bei Luther’ 
(both 1947) remains a question, even if the latter two illustrate the 
situation from which the consolidation of the theology of the other essays 
took its origin. Of the eighteen essays contained in this collection six- 
teen deal with subjects of ecclesiastical history whilst the last two, an 
appreciation of K. Jaspers’s criticism of Christianity, and an essay on 
Christian hilarity, have a philosophical purpose. The greatest praise has 
to be given to the lucidity of argument and style of all the essays. The 
reader is for once spared the effects of the common German pre- 
dilection for an involved argumentation in an obscure terminology. In 
621.2 Z 
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the first six essays the starting-point of v. Campenhausen’s theory, or 
better, theology, of Church History is made explicit. It is that the 
history of the Church begins with the earthly ministry and the Passion 
of its Lord, and does not start at the day of Pentecost only. This is no- 
where stated with so many words, but it arises from the fact that one- 
third of the essays, and half of the book, discuss questions of N.T. 
Christianity which are subjected to historical method. The author thus 
sees the Church as the Church of Christ, and not of the Apostles, 
though apostolic in its character. The question whether such an ap- 
proach agrees with the different methodical approach of N.T. scholars 
is confidently answered in the affirmative in the essay on the events of 
the first Easter, but its theological implications are nowhere faced. 
The essay mentioned, the third of the collection, is also the longest and 
the most debatable. Here an attempt is made to show that the biblical 
reports on Christ’s Resurrection can, without sacrificium intellectus, by 
use of the historical method be made to yield a coherent order of the 
post-Resurrection appearances of the Lord, which runs: Empty tomb— 
Galilee—Jerusalem (?). It starts from the assumption that 1 Cor. xv. 1 f. 
refers to events in Galilee (for which the present writer can see no 
evidence), and on this basis a logical arrangement of the canonical 
evidence—with a radical pruning of the miraculous—is achieved which 
by the abundance of illuminating detail recompenses even the uncon- 
vinced. The other essays on the Primitive Church deal with less central 
yet equally important matters. The problem of ‘tradition’ in the Primi- 
tive Church is understood as the problem of the ‘true’ repristination 
and representation by the canonical writers of Christ’s teaching and 
ministry and not as that of continuation of or break with O.T. ante- 
cedents. The question of ‘Glaube und Bildung’ (if only the English 
language possessed an equivalent to ‘Bildung’, which means the critical 
attitude and faculty produced by a humanist education!) is answered by 
giving reasons why the Primitive Church was not hostile to ‘Bildung’. 
The next article stresses the fact that even sexual asceticism found 
only one champion in Primitive Christianity, namely St. Paul, in spite of 
the example of John the Baptist. (The importance of this evident fact for 
the relations between Primitive Christianity and Qumran, as well as the 
post-canonical traditions about James ‘the Just’ are left untouched.) 
Another essay shows that ‘order’ not only was no religious ideal for 
early Christians, but not even a theological idea. Here, unfortunately, 
this recognition has not been expanded to include the fact that the 
‘Church’ was in Primitive Christianity no legal and hardly a sociological 
but a purely theological idea. Finally, the most recent article about ‘the 
Christians and civil life’ shows ‘the incompatibility of the Christian faith 
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with the intentions of this world’, as represented particularly by St. 
Paul, St. Luke, and St. John. 

There is not one article in the whole collection which ‘in a conserva- 
tive spirit’ does not challenge its reader to check his earlier views. 
Notwithstanding, they are all written with an Olympian serenity. With 
all our queries, and partly because of them, we recommend the book 
warmly, and register only one grave fault: the complete omission of any 
index by the editor. ARNOLD EHRHARDT 


Christian Faith and Greek Philosophy. By A. H. ARMSTRONG and 
R. A. Markus. Pp. ix+162. London: Darton, Longman and 
Todd, 1960. 15s. 

Tuis book is the outcome of a course of extramural lectures. It is, there- 

fore, definitely addressed to the ordinary thoughtful Christian, curious 

about the development of the faith which has been handed down to him, 
rather than to scholars in either the theological or the classical field. 

Judged in the light of its purpose, it deserves high praise. In surprisingly 

small compass, and with the minimum of technicalities, it brings out the 

main features of what its authors call the long and fruitful dialogue, 
starting in the second century and still continuing today, between 

Christianity and Greek philosophy. 

The first five chapters are by Professor Armstrong and the last five 
(actually about two-thirds of the whole) by Mr. Markus, though the 
whole book has been thoroughly discussed between them. Professor 
Armstrong had the harder task in attempting to expound the relation 
between Greek and Christian ideas on such high topics as theology and 
ontology, cosmogony, cosmology, and the whole nature of man. I cannot 
help feeling that it is the later chapters which will bring the most imme- 
diate enlightenment, as well as practical help, to the readers for whom 
they are intended. Mr. Markus is excellent on the themes of love (the 
upward movement of eros and the downward of agape), the intellectual 
approach of the Greeks to moral questions, the differences between 
Greek, Jewish, and Christian views of time and history, and the relation 
between faith and philosophy in the minds of early and medieval 
theologians. “The Incarnation has introduced a dislocation into the 
original time-scheme of the Bible . . . bringing the end into the middle... .’ 
(p. 131). “There was (sc. up to the twelfth century) no duality of faith 
and reason, such as we acknowledge in distinguishing theological from 
philosophical disciplines. There was still only the one wisdom, which 
lay in the rational understanding of faith’ (p. 153). The same directness 
and lucidity are achieved in the more difficult sphere of epistemology. 
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Dare one say that this is partly because the main witnesses on the Greek 
side are Plato and Aristotle, and there is no mention of Plotinus? I can- 
not help feeling myself that Plotinus is very much of a philosopher’s 
philosopher (and not a modern philosopher’s either), whose meaning and 
relevance to religion are not easily conveyed to the intelligent Christian 
today. They need, after all, to be explained in terms like this (p. 17): 
‘Finally in Plotinus this self-contemplating divine mind which is the 
Ideas, which is the source of the soul which makes the world and of 
the formative principles for its making, itself proceeds from the One, 

the transcendent source of being which is beyond form or thought.’ 
This is not a criticism of Professor Armstrong, indeed it is perhaps 
only the admission of a personal defect, an inability to share his whole- 
hearted enthusiasm for Plotinus. But I repeat that he had the more 
difficult task. In his chapters, too, there is lucidity and illumination, for 
instance in the statement that whereas the Greeks saw God’s power and 
wisdom in the regularity of nature, the Jews saw it rather in interrup- 
tions of the normal course. I am quoting only generalizations, but in 
fact the chief merit of the authors is their refusal to suppress qualifica- 
tions where the truth demands them. They succeed in doing justice to 
the debt of Christianity to the Greeks without obscuring the essential 
differences which must always remain between pagan and Christian 
ideas. After reading them one can understand Tertullian’s indignant 
“What has Jerusalem to do with Athens?’ no less than the attitude of 

those for whom philosophy was the necessary praeparatio evangelica. 
W. K. C. Gururir 


Bibliothéque Nationale: Département des Manuscrits. Catalogue des 
Manuscrits Grecs, Troisiéme Partie, Le Supplement Grec, Tome 
III. By Cuaries Astruc and Marie-Louise Concasty. Preface 
by ALPHonsE Dain. Pp. xiii-+-789. Paris: Bibliothé¢que Nationale, 


1960. n.p. 


Tuts noble and magnificently produced volume is a delight to handle 
and an education to study. It proviues detailed descriptions of the sup- 
plementary Greek manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale numbered 
go1~—1371. Of these go1-1329 were included, though often only briefly 
noticed, in Omont’s summary catalogue; but the forty-two manuscripts 
acquired since his day are here described for the first time. The authori- 
ties have wisely decided to begin their catalogue at the end. The method 
and standards adopted follow the procedure laid down by Devreesse in 
his catalogue of the Coislin collection (1945). The supplement differs 
from that collection in the range and diversity of its contents. At one 
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end there stands a Dura fragment of 195 B.c.; at the other end are 
manuscripts of this century. The majority are Byzantine, and a pre- 
dominant place is occupied by religious texts, especially reflecting the 
interests of monastic communities. Among the biblical manuscripts 
there are two sixth-century pieces, viz. a fragment of codex H of the 
Pauline epistles and fragments of St. Matthew's gospel in the codex 
Sinopensis. Particularly numerous are the patristic, dogmatic, and litur- 
gical texts, including some late inedita, and there is much for the student 
of Byzantine music. Ultra-violet photography has disclosed three ninth- 
century fragments of Chrysostom’s homilies on 1 Corinthians and part 
of a pre-Metaphrastic Passion of SS. Eudoxius, Romulus, and their 
companions, unknown to Ehrhard. For the history of gnomologia there 
is important matter in Suppl. gr. 1246, containing a text of Georgides 
superior to that of Paris. gr. 1166 printed by Boissonade. The large 
number of astrological texts is to be expected. A detailed survey of the 
Byzantine hagiography is made by F. Halkin in Anal. Boll. \xxix 
(1961), pp. 145-59. 

The editors are indefatigable in giving references to printed editions, 
and in this have taken as much trouble about unimportant and obscure 
items as about major documents and noble codices. They have provided 
a good index, which includes a list of all the dated manuscripts, and a 
list of the incipits of unpublished or little-known pieces. The volume is 
in all respects worthy of the distinguished repository whose imprint it 
bears. 


Friihkirche, Fudentum und Gnosis: Studien und Untersuchungen. By 
Erik Peterson. Pp. 380. Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Herder, 1959. 
DM. 38. 


Erik Pererson, who died last year, possessed a mind of exceptional 
acuteness and amazing erudition. The fragments that remain, important 
as they are, are sadly small in comparison with what lay in his power. 
Few scholars have been so at home in the literature of the tiers-monde, 
its magic, apocrypha, astrology, angelology, and the rest. He knew the 
names of all powers in the underworld. He was also deeply aware of the 
psychological power of liturgical forms, and some of his most remarkable 
work concerns ceremonial formulas and magic (they provide the subject- 
matter of his first book, EJC OEOC, reviewed by Crum in 7.7.S. xxxi, 
p- 415). He preferred the terse article or penetrating essay to the large- 
scale synthesis; but his ability to illuminate puzzling allusions in antique 
religious documents was unsurpassed, and the brevity of his essays did 
not inhibit him from bold speculation and conjecture. The twenty-three 
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papers gathered in this volume out of journals and Festschriften have all 
been in part revised and rewritten. They are a rich mine of solid learn- 
ing, and contain indispensable material especially for the interpretation 
of the Didache, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Apocalypse of Peter, Acta 
Pauli, Acta Petri, and the Physiologus. The volume also includes his 
well-known papers on the origin of the name Christianus, on the testi- 
mony of the Apocalypse of Peter to St. Peter’s martyrdom in Rome, and 
on the connexion of prayer to the east with primitive Messianic expecta- 
tion. Only one paper seems more ingenious than plausible, namely that 
on the opening formula of 1 Clement; Peterson finds in the term 
paroikousa an echo of the language of official letters of the Jewish Dis- 
persion (like James i. 1), which, though addressed to only one com- 
munity, nevertheless think of it as part of a wider whole; so 1 Clement 
uses the formula of an epistola catholica which is more than an occasional 
writing addressed to none but its particular recipients and speaks with 
the authority of the universal Church. That this authority (rather than 
Petrine claims) constitutes the ground on which the letter is written— 
as an admonition to erring brethren of equal status—is clear from the 
letter as a whole; but that it can be squeezed out of the prefatory for- 
mula in itself seems highly conjectural. Altogether, however, this is a 
book for which many will be grateful. 


Christlicher Martyrerkult, heidnischer Heroenkult und spdatjiidische 
Heiligenverehrung. By THEODOR KLauserR. Pp. 38. (Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, 
Heft 91.) Kéln: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1960. DM. 3.25. 


Tue growth of the cult of the martyrs is intelligible. Intercession in this 
world leads naturally to invocation in the next. From the third and fourth 
centuries the martyrs in paradise were the great protectors, and a com- 
munity was ill endowed if it did not possess any of its own. Yet the 
beginnings are misty. In the West clear evidence begins about 250, in 
the East with the Martyrdom of Polycarp (xvii}—and whatever view is 
taken of Campenhausen’s argument that this document is much inter- 
polated (Frend in 7.7.S., Oct. 1958, p. 370; Marrou in Theol. Lit.-Zeit. 
1959, cols. 361-6; my review in Z.K.G. Ixix, p. 330), this part of the 
letter is pre-Eusebian. Jeremias’s recent monograph proves that of 
forty-nine graves of Jewish saints at least ten existed in the time of Jesus 
(F.T.S., April 1960, p. 137) and that reverence for the martyrs is not, 
at least in origin, a plain case of the incorporation of hero-cult. (Delehaye 
argued this against Lucius on other grounds.) In Judaism the adorn- 
ment of tombs, prayer, and funerary meals were a matter for individual 
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piety, unrecognized by public liturgy. At first it was no doubt the same 
in Christianity. In the light of the shrines of St. Peter and St. Paul at 
Rome Klauser suggests that the transition to formal and public cult 
was called forth by the desire of bishops to stress apostolic succession. 
Since the apostles and first bishops were, or ranked as, martyrs, the cult 
gradually spread to all martyr-tombs. H. CHADWICK 


Tertullian’s Treatise on the Resurrection. The text edited, with an 
Introduction, Translation, and Commentary by Ernest Evans. 
Pp. xxxvi+ 361. London: S.P.C.K., 1960. 50s. 


Canon Evans is an acknowledged authority on Tertullian. His edition 
of the De Resurrectione Carnis is an admirable sequel to his previous 
work on Adversus Praxean, De Oratione,and De Carne Christi. As before, 
his edition consists of an introduction, followed by a carefully edited 
text, a sound translation, scholarly notes and commentary. The editor 
has used in the main the codex Trecensis (T) discovered by Dom Wil- 
mart in 1916, though making clear its weaknesses, and departing from it 
where necessary. As a critical study this work compares with the best 
of recent continental textual scholarship and is a model of what a 
scholarly edition of an early Christian text should be. 

Tertullian wrote the De Resurrectione as a sequel to the De Carne Christi, 
in an effort to controvert pagan and gnostic objections to the resurrection 
of the body. As usual he was handling a vital, topical theme, for the third 
century was the period when for a number of reasons cremation was be- 
ginning to give way to inhumation all over the Empire. In the De Carne 
Tertullian had argued that the reality of Christ’s flesh was the guarantee 
of human resurrection. Now he proceeds to show how the flesh, God’s 
own handiwork, must itself rise again. The soul was united to the flesh. 
Through the flesh it received the divine mysteries, suffered martyrdom, 
and would receive its due reward at the final Judgement. Scripture, and 
the Holy Spirit speaking through the New Prophecy, impelled the 
Christian to believe that the flesh would rise again in its full identity 
and in its full perfection. 

The treatise is extremely interesting as marking a transition in Ter- 
tullian’s mind towards accepting Montanist prophecy as evidence for 
the continuous activity of the Holy Spirit in the Church. The De 
Resurrectione provides the first explicit reference to the Montanist 
prophetesses (ch. xi), to which is added (ch. lxiii) the claim that by the 
New Prophecy the Paraclete had ‘dispelled all former ambiguities’ by 
an ‘open and clear preaching of the whole mystery’. In addition 
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Tertullian’s conviction of the nearness of the end of the age, and the 
emphasis he places on Judgement as the reason for the raising of the 
flesh, were already pushing apart the basic theological outlook of Eastern 
and Western Christians. The reader can contrast Origen’s passionately 
expressed hope that after death he ‘would come forth from the body and 
rest with Christ’ (Discourse with Heracleides, 167) with Tertullian’s 
equally passionate belief that the Christian would ‘rise again in the body 
as Christ did’. ' 

In view of the wider contexts of the work, one could have wished that 
Canon Evans had said more in his introduction. The dating of the De 
Resurrectione, probably after De Anima but before Adversus Marcionem, 
and some of the valuable discussion on Montanism at present located in 
the commentary on chapter xi are cases in point. Tertullian cannot be 
read as isolated text. The reader needs to be confronted at the outset 
with the brilliant religious agitator. 

This leads to the problem of translation. How can the snap and fire 
of the staccato sentences, full of antitheses and daring neologisms, be 
brought home to the English reader? Tertullian is never dull, though 
sometimes he may be almost incomprehensible. Canon Evans is master 
of his subject’s Latin, and his rendering is scholarly and accurate; but 
sometimes it seems that a lesser being than Tertullian is speaking. Does, 
for instance, Tertullian’s final triumphant ‘resurget igitur caro, et quidem 
omnis, et quidem ipsa, et quidem integra’ come through in ‘So then the 
flesh will rise again, all of it indeed, itself, entire’? It is not easy to re- 
capture the force of the debater. T. R. Glover, perhaps, came nearest 
to success in his translation of the De Spectaculis (Loeb ed., 1931). One 
would have liked to grasp at Tertullian himself as well as read the excellent 
translation of Latin prose. 

Perhaps we may be asking too much; for this is a thorough, convinc- 
ing, and erudite work by a scholar who has devoted over forty years of 
his life to his subject. He has provided the best text of the De Resurrec- 
tione that we are likely to possess. His notes, with the innumerable 
apposite references to classical and early patristic writings, will be essen- 
tial for the study of the Christian doctrine of the resurrection in the first 
two centuries. The indexes and critical apparatus are models of clarity 
and conciseness. Minor faults are few. On p. 62, ch. xxiii, line 18, the 
words ‘sic et Ioannes’ should be preceded by ‘nondum ergo adprehensa 
est quae abscondita est’, accidentally omitted (to this Canon Evans has 
drawn the reviewer's attention). On p. 32, ch. xii, line 11, ‘attributes’ is 
better than the obsolescent ‘appurtenances’. Canon Evans deserves the 
congratulations of all patristic scholars. His edition will become a stan- 
dard work. W. H. C. Frenp 
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Origen and the Doctrine of Grace. By BENJAMIN DREWERY. Pp. xv 
+214. (Fernley-Hartley Lecture, 1960.) London: Epworth 
Press, 1960. 305. 

Mr. Drewery’s avowed purpose is to introduce Origen not to the 

scholars of the Methodist Church but to the ordinary members who have 

an interest in theological studies and a desire to find their way into 
unfamiliar fields. If he in fact finds many readers in this category, the 

Methodist Church is highly to be congratulated. Despite Mr. Drewery’s 

disavowals I believe it is the scholar (and not only the scholar of the 

Methodist Church) who will find most of interest in this book. 

Mr. Drewery’s theme is Origen’s doctrine of grace. The first part 
of the book is a study of the use of yapis and kindred words in Origen’s 
writings. The second part is devoted to Origen’s theological ideas; in 
view of the broad sweep with which Origen viewed every problem that 
he considered, the discussion includes in particular consideration of his 
teaching about creation, providence, the work of Christ and the Holy 
Spirit. Approximately three-quarters of the text is taken up with catenae 
of quotations from Origen’s writings in translation illustrating his 
teaching on these subjects. The work of selection has been carefully 
and faithfully done. The translation is for the most part fluent and 
accurate (the translation of Comm. Jn. xxxii. 8 on p. 82 has gone astray, 
as has the English syntax of the translation of Cels. vii. 17 on p. 126). 
Nevertheless, the advisability of the method does seem open to question. 
The quotations are somewhat too fragmentary for introducing the new 
reader to Origen, and somewhat too full for demonstrating the argu- 
ment to the fellow-scholar. The general impression is of a building with 
the scaffolding left up. The scaffolding will be very useful to those who 
want to check the detail of the building and perhaps extend it. But 
it is not very decorative and it tends to break up the flow of the argu- 
ment. 

What then of the argument of the book? The choice of theme is an 
excellent one. Origen was challenged in his own age on many issues. 
The doctrine of grace was not one of them; his ideas on the subject 
were not strikingly different from the ideas of those who directly opposed 
him on other issues. Careful study is needed, therefore, to bring Origen’s 
teaching clearly out into the open, and it is a process of study which 
provides a very good approach to the heart of Origen’s thought both in 
its strength and in its weaknesses. Mr. Drewery’s main conclusion is that 
Origen’s conception of grace is on the whole very much more biblical 
than the ideas of his second-century predecessors. He finds, however, 
a real rock of offence in Origen’s use of the category of merit in describ- 
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ing man’s relation to the grace of God. In doing so he puts his finger on 
a point of real importance. He illustrates this tendency in Origen with 
several quotations, but the implication of that to which he points cries 
out for fuller treatment than it receives in the concluding section on 
pp. 205-6. If Origen is sometimes inconsistent, is the systematic con- 
sistency of Augustine necessarily to be preferred? Is the eastern in- 
sistence on the free human response as necessary to the acceptance of 
divine grace not a genuinely biblical insight? Is not a good deal at least 
of Origen’s merit language (especially, as Mr. Drewery rightly points 
out, when we get behind the Latin translators) simply designed to safe- 
guard this point ? Mr. Drewery is well aware of these questions, but they 
demand a fuller hearing before his judgement on Origen on this score 
can be accepted as established beyond question. 

Mr. Drewery also challenges Origen’s doctrine of the Holy Spirit as 
operative in the regenerate only on the ground that it leaves out the realm 
of ‘our pre-evangelism’ which the Father entrusts to the Holy Spirit 
and that it ‘most unhappily allows the fullest and least defensible exer- 
cise of Origen’s favourite aberration—the doctrine of merits’ (pp. 
191-3). Origen, of course, would have ascribed ‘our pre-evangelism’ to 
the Logos. Is his belief really so much less biblical than Mr. Drewery’s? 
And is there any necessary connexion here between Origen’s belief 
and the doctrine of merits? 

I have raised these points where I would question Mr. Drewery’s 
judgement. But that is not to suggest that his treatrnent of Origen is 
unsympathetic. Very far from it. The book is a careful collection and 
study of Origen’s teaching on a very important subject. Both the 
collecting and the study show a real insight into the mind of Origen. 
The whole book is full of suggestion and stimulus towards further study 


of the most fascinating of all early Christian writers. 
Mavrice WILEs 


La Paternité de Dieu chez Origéne. By PETER NEMESHEGYI. Pp. xvi 
+243. (Bibliothéque de la Théologie: Série iv, Histoire de la 
Théologie.) Paris: Desclée, 1960. 27s. 6d. 


A work of patristic scholarship by a Japanese Jesuit is a new and wel- 
come phenomenon, Not only is this work written in faultless French, 
but its author has made himself thoroughly competent to undertake it by 
an exhaustive study of Origen’s works and very wide reading in books 
on Origen, and on theological subjects relevant to his theme, in French, 
German, and English. It is particularly pleasing to find him referring 
more than once to the work of Bigg and of Prestige with warm approval. 
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There are today, as there were in Christian antiquity, two schools of 
thought on the subject of Origen’s theology. One emphasizes his funda- 
mental orthodoxy and minimizes the distorting effect which his pre- 
occupation with philosophy may have had on him. The other finds it 
impossible to regard with satisfaction the concessions which Origen 
made to the demands of philosophy in his exposition of the Christian 
faith. Fr. Nemeshegyi emphatically belongs to the former school. He is 
convinced that in identifying the God of the philosophers with the true 
God of revelation Origen effected ‘an important achievement in the 
genuine evolution of Christian thought’ (p. 37), and that Origen’s 
system ‘rests in its most fundamental ideas on an authentically Christian 
system’ (p. 202 n. 2). He believes that if to Origen’s thought is brought 
the key of his doctrine of God as Father, then his fundamentally 
Christian assumptions are revealed. He makes a good case in arguing for 
the view that God, to Origen, is not just the unchangeable, wholly 
simple, wholly spiritual, philosophically conceived One, but that he is 
also the loving Father of the universe, overflowing with goodness to the 
whole creation. He emphasizes again and again that Origen’s basic in- 
tellectual assumption is that goodness is existence; he resolutely sub- 
ordinates the ontological to the moral. Fr. Nemeshegyi in the course of 
his study produces some impressive arguments in favour of Origen’s 
orthodoxy on points on which he has hitherto been considered vulner- 
able. Origen does indeed say that the Son differs from the Father r7 
ovaia, but by odeia he means nothing more than a distinction between 
two really existing persons (pp. 72~74). He describes the Son as a «riopa, 
but the Son is none the less inseparable from the Father (pp. 75-76). 
Because for Origen ontological conditions are a consequence of moral 
ones, when he asserts that the union of Father and Son is a union of will, 
he is saying in effect as emphatically as he can that it is also a union of 
being: ‘Le Fils est donc un étre dans lequel toute la volonté, donc toute 
la bonté morale, donc tout I’étre du Pére, s’est déversé’ (p. 91; cp. p. 97). 
This is a most illuminating account of a complicated and much disputed 
subject. But Fr. Nemeshegyi is claiming too much when he confidently 
asserts that Origen did in fact apply to the relation of Father and Son 
the word duoove.ws, meaning equality, not identity, of essence (p. 82). 
The only evidence for this is a statement in a translation by Rufinus of a 
book on Origen by Pamphilus, which must be treated with the greatest 
caution because both Rufinus and Pamphilus were concerned to vindi- 
cate Origen’s orthodoxy. The silence of the rest of Origen’s works on 
this subject and the reluctant attitude taken towards this adjective by those 
ardent Origenists, Dionysius of Alexandria and Eusebius of Caesarea, 
are telling arguments against Pamphilus and Rufinus. Fr. Nemeshegyi 
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is even ready to argue spiritedly that Origen did not believe in the eternity 
of the spiritual world, but only in the eternity of the xéajos vonrds (to use 
Philo’s phrase) in the mind of the Logos (pp. 116-26). This ably con- 
ducted apologia for Origen from the Far East will be welcomed by many 
students of Origen. 

But in his anxiety to vindicate the soundness of Origen’s doctrine 
Fr. Nemeshegyi blinds himself to some aspects of the case which can be 
made against Origen. A remark in the Homilies on the Song of Solomon 
to the effect that God’s love is measured according to the excellence of 
the loved object evokes no more than the mild comment that this prin- 
ciple cannot be found explicitly stated in the gospel (p. 68). It is true that 
the thought of God’s punishment as medicinal can be found in a few 
places in the Old Testament, and that Origen makes the best of these. 
But the conception of punishment as retributive is found far more fre- 
quently there, and this Origen entirely ignores, or rather, wilfully 
eliminates by means of allegory. It is only by special pleading that this 
can be interpreted as an example of Origen deriving his doctrine from 
the Bible and not from contemporary philosophy (pp. 138-9). It is 
not satisfactory to defend Origen’s dissclution of eschatology by saying 
that it in effect conceives of God as educating men through history 
(pp. 153-4), and claiming that ‘history is an essential dimension for 
Origen’s thought’ (p. 154). In fact for history, in the biblical sense of 
history, as a place of decision and tension where God’s will is to be found, 
Origen has no use whatever; and to quote Philo as his predecessor in 
this is to make matters worse, for both men busily employed allegory 
precisely for the purpose of emancipating the thought of the Bible from 
history. In their view God educates men by development and by pro- 
cess, but very little by history. For Origen human history is only a 
small interlude in a vast scheme of pre-mundane and post-mundane 
development. The effect which quite unbiblical conceptions such as 
these had on Origen’s thought cannot be ignored if a properly pro- 
portioned picture of that thought is to be given. R. P. C. HANSON 


Eusebius of Caesarea. By D. S. WaALLAcE-HApDRILL. Pp. 224. 
London: Mowbray, 1960. 35s. 


ProressoR GREENSLADE, in The Bishoprick for February 1958, wrote 
that ‘though the Church of England attaches much weight to the theo- 
logy and tradition of the Fathers, an inquisition upor oath into the 
normal reading of the clergy would probably not reveal much close and 
regular attention to their writings’. This book, however, reveals a 
parochial clergyman who studies the Fathers to good purpose: ‘the 
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writing of this book has been the occupation of spare moments in the 
parochial ministry of the Church of England’ (p. 8). The completion 
of such a volume, under these circumstances, is no mean achievement, 
and one on which Dr. Wallace-Hadrill is to be heartily congratulated. 

Eusebius wrote on so many subjects that, as the author points out, 
one would have to be a specialist in many fields in order to treat him 
adequately. Hence it is perhaps inevitable that in the amount of space 
accorded to different topics some come out better than others. The 
publishers are not inaccurate in describing the book as a series of mono- 
graphs which indeed cover most of the apposite topics, but in which 
‘Eusebius and the Bible’ has forty pages (pp. 59-99), while the Chronicle 
and Church History have seventeen (pp. 39-43, 155-67). 

Eusebius was, of course, an important biblical scholar, and the two 
chapters on his biblical work are very valuable. We see how he was not 
afraid to alter Origen’s corrected text of the LXX, particularly from the 
version of Aquila, apparently on the principle of choosing the text that 
‘laid itself open most clearly to Messianic interpretation’ (p. 62). For 
the fulfilment of the O.T. in Christ is a leading principle of the thought 
of Eusebius. His interpretation of all Scripture is generally literal, not 
allegorical or typological, and his insistence on history leads him into 
‘naive ingenuities in order to solve a difficulty’ (p. 75). 

There are also interesting pages on the Theophany (pp. 52-55) and 
on the Onomasticon (55-57, 203-5), works that tend to be neglected, 
though the one is a rehandling of topics with which Eusebius had 
previously dealt, and the other perhaps a reflection of the rapidly 
growing interest in the Holy Land after 324. The weaker part of the 
book is that dealing with the best-known works, the Church History and 
the Life of Constantine. The pages (39-42) dealing with the editions of 
the former are little more than a summary of the views of Schwartz, 
Lawlor, and Laqueur, without showing on what their divergent ex- 
planations are founded. There is an interesting analysis of the sources 
of Book v1, but it would also be interesting to have a discussion of the 
general handling of sources by Eusebius. Wallace-Hadrill rightly 
emphasizes the change in the character of the writing from the begin- 
ning of Book vit onwards and the confusion in that book and the 
unsatisfactory handling even of the edicts of persecution. But it is going 
too far to say that we have ‘virtually an autobiography’ of Eusebius 
during the persecution (p. 167). Even a carefully worked-out recon- 
struction of his life, like that in Chapter I, must be fragmentary. 

The problems of the Life of Constantine are briefly dealt with, and, 
once again, the views of modern scholars are summarized. There is 
unfortunately no reference to the article by A. H. M. Jones in 7.£.H., 
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Vv, pp. 196-200, which establishes the authenticity of one of the docu- 
ments in the Vita. 

Chapter IX (The Purpose of God and human History) is a most 
interesting essay. As is well known, Eusebius developed the theory of 
‘Christians before Christ’ (the Patriarchs) to whom the Christians were 
linked by the Remnant. Thus all History is a process which culminates 
in the Christian Empire, and ‘the end’ (Matt. xxiv. 14) becomes for 
Eusebius the realization of the kingdom of Christ on earth—under 
Constantine. He appears to have no inkling of the fact that ‘most of the 
subjects of the Empire were neither prosperous nor happy’ (H. M. D. 
Parker, A History of the Roman World, A.D. 133-337, P- 309). 

It is clear that Eusebius was no philosopher, and that he quotes 
philosophers, apart from Plato, at second hand. Against the contra- 
dictions of the philosophical schools he sets ‘exact conceptions’, which 
for him are ‘the contents of the revelation of God in historical act as 
recorded in the Scriptures’ (p. 154). As a theologian Eusebius could 
delineate clearly (Chapter V) Christ as mediator, as saviour from sin 
and still more from ignorance, and as a second Moses. But in the 
questions at issue in the Arian controversy we cannot acquit him of 
confusion. In Chapter VI the author has given us an account, based on 
a most careful scrutiny of the sources, of the part that Eusebius played, 
showing how he eventually left himself in a ‘theological position that 
was virtually indefensible’. 

Enough has now been written to show the stronger and weaker points 
of this book. No one can read it without learning a great deal about 
Eusebius, and about the ways in which he thought and worked. It is to 
be hoped that the author will find time to continue his research, and 
amplify what he has written here. J. STEVENSON 


Gregorii Nysseni Opera, Voll. I et I]: Contra Eunomium Libri. 
Edidit WeRNERUS JAEGER. Pp. xv+409 and Ixxxi+412. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1960. 48 guilders each. 

W. Jagcer’s critical edition (virtually the editio princeps) of Gregory of 

Nyssa’s treatises against Eunomius first appeared in 1921. The two 

volumes of the second edition, revised and adapted to the format and 

typography of the collected Leiden edition of Gregory’s works, have 
now come out. The first contains C. Eunom. 1 and 1 (= lib. 1 and 
xB or x in Migne), and the second C. Eunom. 11 (= lib. m1-xu 
in Migne, plus several pages of material lacking in Migne), and also 

Refutatio confessionis Eunomi (= C. Eunom. 11 in Migne). Vol. II also in- 

cludes, with slight alterations made necessary by the passage of time and 
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the new pagination, the lengthy original Prolegomena, in which Jaeger 
justifies his rearrangement of Migne’s text and gives a detailed account 
of the manuscripts and of the critical principles he has followed. A fresh 
feature here is a paragraph referring to Facundus of Hermiane, who in 
citing C. Eunom. mentions the numbers of the books, thus confirming 
their true order as suspected by Jaeger. As he indicates in the Preface 
to vol. I, he has not found it necessary to make many changes in the 
actual text. The MS. Z (= Codex Vaticanus 1773) has disappeared from 
the Conspectus Siglorum, and one or two of the manuscripts cited there 
are given more precise datings than in the 1921 edition. Misprints seem 
exceedingly few, although one was noted in vol. II, p. xlv, l. 17; but 
one is puzzled why the editor’s domicile, regularly latinized in vol. I 
as a feminine noun, should appear as ‘Cantabrigii Massachusettensium’ 
in vol. II. J. N. D. Ketiy 


Sozomenus Kirchengeschichte. Edited by JosepH Bipezt and 
GUNTHER CHRISTIAN HANSEN. Pp. Ixviii+525. (Die griechi- 
schen christlichen Schriftsteller, Band 50.) Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1960. DM. 77 unbound, DM. 80 bound. 


It was not only for the New Testament that Robert Etienne established 


a Textus Receptus; his 1544 editio princeps of the Church Historians in 
Greek furnished a text which, at least for some of them, was tinkered 
with and improved piecemeal rather than fundamentally reconsidered 
until quite modern times. For Sozomen he had used one manuscript 
only (Paris. gr. 1444, early sixteenth century) which is now judged to 
be the worst of all! Other, but still poor, manuscripts were consulted 
by subsequent editors; Henri Valois (1668) greatly improved the text by 
conjecture and by the use of the indirect tradition; and Robert Hussey 
brought into consideration a really important manuscript, Bodley 
Baroccianus 142 (early fourteenth century), which contains material 
assembled by Nicephorus Callistus as sources for his Church History. 
But the Textus Receptus was still basic to Valois and Hussey, and the 
latter used his variants unsystematically (according to Dr. Hansen, 
whose verdict I should feel it a pious duty to challenge if I could) and 
gave no clear picture of the tradition in his apparatus. The present 
edition is on a higher plane of textual scholarship altogether. 

It was as long ago as 1902 that Bidez and Parmentier, who had al- 
ready edited Evagrius together, took on Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, 
and Philostorgius for the Berlin Corpus. Parmentier produced Theo- 
doret (1911, revised by Scheidweiler 1954) and Bidez Philostorgius 
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(1913), but with Socrates and Sozomen it has been a long story of dis- 
appointment and tragedy. Bidez got to work quickly on Sozomen, 
reported on the manuscripts in Texte und Untersuchungen (1908), and 
had more or less prepared his text by 1914. But for a variety of reasons 
he never managed to complete his work. Opitz, who was to have helped 
him, was killed in the last war, and it was not until 1955, ten years 
after Bidez’s death, that Berlin could secure a long loan of his papers. 
Dr. Hansen has revised Bidez’s text and apparatus, keeping wherever 
possible to his readings (but that ‘wherever possible’ may well be his 
modest way of passing over a great deal of skilful work), and has written 
the important introduction and compiled the valuable indexes. 

An editor of Sozomen has no light task, for he has to weigh an in- 
adequate direct tradition against a very complicated indirect one, as so 
often happens with Greek patristic writings. For the direct tradition 
Bidez—Hansen has ten manuscripts available, which reduce themselves 
to three independent witnesses: Baroccianus 142 (B), Alexandrinus 60 
(C), and Marcianus 917 (V). C was discovered in Cairo in 1909 and is 
of the thirteenth century. All editions before Hussey’s were based on 
descendants of B or C—not, that is, on the best representatives of these 
two groups, which are in fact quite closely related, so that their agree- 
ment reveals a common ancestor (b). Obviously the text of the whole b 
class has now been much more clearly determined. V (late thirteenth 
century) belongs to a different class and is highly valuable for the books 
it contains, namely v-ix, despite its own numerous faults of negli- 
gence. V and b frequently correct each other, V being on the whole 
preferable; but where there is no other guide, it is often difficult to 
choose between them, and so the direct tradition leaves many uncer- 
tainties, as Hansen is careful to explain and illustrate. 

The indirect tradition is rich but elusive. There is Theodorus Lector, 
who quotes much from Sozomen in his Historia Tripartita. The first 
two books of this survive in Greek; books iii-iv are lost, but excerpts 
from them remain. Theodore must be an important witness to the text 
of Sozomen in the sixth century, but his own verbal changes have to be 
allowed for, the tradition of his Tripartita in Greek is scanty, and the 
Excerpta are particularly difficult to use with precision. Then there is 
Cassiodorus (that is, the Latin Historia Tripartita), important when he 
is translating literally from the Greek 7ripartita or directly from Sozo- 
men; but he does not keep consistently close to his sources. Next there 
is the tenth-century chronicle known, faute de mieux, as Pseudo- 
Polydeukes. The unique manuscript of it in the Ambrosian Library 
(A, tenth to eleventh century) is, where it quotes Sozomen verbatim, in 
a sense our oldest manuscript of him; but it breaks off at a.p. 377. This 
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cannot be fitted into the stemma. It has its own errors, but since it is 
free from the special defects of b and V and Theodore, its value is 
evident. The indirect tradition also includes Nicetas Choniates and 
Nicephorus Callistus. 

Hansen is the first to insist how difficult the decision on a reading 
can be and how often it depends on judgements about Sozomen’s 
characteristic diction, which is perhaps not so very distinctive. Those 
who are interested in the detail should follow up two examples which 
he selects: ii. 16. 3 and vi. 32. 8. The resultant text differs very frequently 
from Hussey’s, and not always in small points. I find nineteen differ- 
ences (apart from spelling) in about fifty lines of vi. 29, where V is 
available, including such points of substance as ¢wpéav for épopav, dardv 
for adrov, and d€3orat rapa for €560n ydpis bd. But it is scarcely possible 
to say how much difference is made to our knowledge of history until 
we have a critical text of Socrates as well. Although, presumably, we 
can never expect a text of Sozomen which is free from a good deal of 
doubt, we are indebted to Bidez and Hansen for something immensely 
better than any previous one and for an apparatus which allows us to 
see so much more of the evidence. 

Hansen’s 60-page introduction, besides describing and discussing the 
manuscripts, contains a review of Sozomen’s sources which makes 
critical and independent use of the studies of Schwartz, Loeschcke, 
Schoo, Eltester, Geppert and others, and lists what he probably drew 
from the conciliar collection of Sabinus. He then comments on the 
composition of the History, which Sozomen intended to take up to 
A.D. 439. As it stands, the continuous narrative ends in 422, though there 
are passing allusions to later events and in ix. 2 he mentions Proclus 
as Bishop of Constantinople, which he became in 434. But ix ends 
abruptly, leaving several promises unfulfilled. Common explanations 
have been that the ending is simply missing from the whole tradition, 
or alternatively that Sozomen himself or the emperor Theodosius II 
struck out the conclusion in order to suppress favourable references to 
Eudokia. As against these views Hansen believes that Sozomen did not 
live to complete his work. This, he claims, has not been proposed 
before because it has been felt that Sozomen would not have composed 
the dedication until he had finished his book—which Hansen will not 
take as an incontrovertible premiss. 

The text has beneath it a fourfold apparatus: (1) references to paral- 
lel sources of the history itself; (2) references to the indirect tradition 
of Sozomen; (3) the sigla of the independent manuscripts available for 
each page; (4) the variants from both the direct and the indirect tradi- 
tions. This clarity is a great advance on Valois and Hussey. There is 


641.2 Aa 
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a 50-page index of names which should be a boon to church historians, 
a 40-page index of words, and a short ‘Grammatikalisches Register’ in 
which it is amusing to see Sozomen’s more striking anacolutha brought 
together. 

This edition meets one of the most urgent needs of the student of 
early church history. We have recently had Dr. Hanslik’s Historia 
Tripartita (Vienna, 1952) and can hope for the speedy appearance of 
his Socrates and of Dr. Dihle’s Theodorus Lector. What a difference 
all this will make to our equipment! 


Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series Latina, Supplementum. Edited 
by ADALBERT HAMMAN. Two parts, i.e. vol. II, cols. 1~748. 
Paris: Garnier, 1960. n.p. 


THESE two new parts (see 7.7.S., N.S. xi, p. 184, for the whole project) 
are devoted mainly to Jerome and Augustine, more precisely to P.L. 
22-39. Of Jerome we are given the Commentarioli in Psalmos (Clavis 
582), the 59 and the 14 Tractatus in Psalmos (592-3), the Ps.-Chryso- 
stom 7ractatus in Marci Evangelium(594),and four miscellaneous Tracta- 
tus (595-8), all from Morin’s Amecdota Maredsolana. Among lesser 
items the Appendix to Jerome contains De Aldama’s edition of the 
Fides S. Hieronymi (Clavis 638) and Antolin’s of the Commentarius brevis 
in Psalmos (626). 

Part two begins with a reprint of the genuine sermons of Augustine 
post Maurinos reperti as brought together by Morin in Miscellanea 
Agostiniana (1930), except those printed in P.L. 46, and is prefaced by a 
most valuable elenchus of the sermons. Part three will complete this and 
add those recently published by Lambot in various numbers of Revue 
Bénédictine. It is scarcely necessary to say how useful this collection will 
be, pending his new edition of the whole corpus of Augustine’s sermons. 

Besides the texts there are notes throughout, correcting or supple- 
menting the original volumes of the Patrologia. S. L. GREENSLADE 


Marius Victorinus: Traités Theologiques sur la Trinité. ‘Text edited 
by P. Henry. Introduction, translation, and notes by P. Hapor. 
2 vols. Pp. 653, 489. (Sources chrétiennes, 68, 69.) Paris: Les 
Editions du Cerf, 1960. NF. 49.50. 

Tuis edition of the theological works of Marius Victorinus is the most 

substantial contribution to patristic scholarship which the series Sources 

chrétiennes has yet made, and in every way is a credit to the editor of 

the text, Paul Henry, and the translator and commentator, Pierre Hadot. 
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To begin with, it gives us for the first time a genuinely critical text, 
based on a thorough examination of the manuscripts, and, for the 
second letter of Candidus, the Adversus Arium, and the Hymns, of the 
edition of Sicard (Basel, 1528), who used a good ancient manuscript now 
lost. For this text Paul Henry is responsible, though at the end of section 
11 of the Introduction (p. 98) he acknowledges in generous terms the 
help which he has received from Pierre Hadot. What we have is only 
the editio minor, and it will be best to await the appearance of the editio 
maior in the Vienna Corpus (and also a reviewer better qualified in this 
field than the present one) before attempting any detailed discussion. 
But anyone who knows Paul Henry’s work on the text of Plotinus will 
be aware that, when he says he has examined a manuscript, he really 
has examined it with the utmost precision and thoroughness, and used 
it with intelligence, and will be confident that what we have here is a 
critical text in the best sense (nor does it seem to be unduly conservative, 
though Henry, as always, is sparing of emendation except where it 
seems to be absolutely necessary). 

Since St. Jerome it has been generally agreed that Victorinus wrote 
in Latin of quite remarkable obscurity. The reasons for this obscurity 
are clearly stated by Hadot in his Introduction (pp. 72-76). It is not due 
to any stylistic incompetence or inability to express himself—one would 
not expect that from so distinguished a rhetorician. But he is putting 
into Latin the difficult, technical, highly abstract Greek of the fourth- 
century Neoplatonists, whose philosophy he employs in his theological 
thinking about the Trinity. As Hadot points out, neither Ambrose nor 
even Augustine use technical Neoplatonist metaphysical language in this 
way, and it is this which made Victorinus obscure to his Latin contem- 
poraries, and which still presents formidable difficulties to modern 
scholars. One of the difficulties is that the Neoplatonism of the fourth 
century is very imperfectly known to us. We have Plotinus in the third 
century and Proclus in the fifth, but the parts of the work of Porphyry 
and Iamblichus which have survived are not the most metaphysically 
important or interesting, and we have nothing of Theodore of Asine: 
we can glean a good deal from Proclus and other Neoplatonists of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, but not always enough fully to understand the 
background of the thought of Victorinus. And then, too, Victorinus 

_is not just composing a cento of slavishly translated passages from the 
Greek Neoplatonists, or forcing Christian ideas into ill-fitting Neo- 
platonist categories. He is an extremely original Christian thinker who 
is trying to understand, as far as he can, the Nicene faith and to defend 
it against Candidus the Arian and others by means of a very personal 
and independent manipulation of the contemporary philosophy in which 
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both his and his opponents’ minds have been trained. This means that 
his translator and commentator must have a quite unusual command 
both of Greek Neoplatonism and of the Christian thought of the fourth 
century. Anyone who knows Hadot’s earlier published work (e.g. his 
recent paper in Entretiens Hardt V) will be aware that he possesses these 
qualifications : and he is extremely successful in understanding Victorinus 
himself, and in making him intelligible to others by means of his very 
clear and just translation and the massive commentary which occupies 
his second volume (the first contains text, translation, and a long and 
valuable introduction). Here, for example, is his rendering of a difficult 
passage (Adversus Arium i. 52. 17-22). Victorinus’ Latin is ‘Si igitur 
esse dei, non ab eo quod sibi, esse omnibus praestat, sed ministrante 
hoc quod est vitam esse, ipsum autem vitam esse in eo quod est dei esse, 
unum et idem est: quiescente quod est esse patricum, eo quod est, esse 
vitae, secundum identitatem, motum est ex sua potentia, a patrica 
potentia dependens’. Hadot translates, ‘Si donc l’étre de Dieu, sans 
donner quelque chose de son étre propre, donne |’étre a toutes choses, 
mais cela, par le ministére de l’étre de la vie, si en outre, |’étre méme 
de la vie est dans |’étre de Dieu, |’étre de Dieu et l’étre de la vie sont 
un et identiques: tandis que |’étre paternel demeure en repos, |’étre 
de la vie, par son étre méme, tout en gardant son identité avec |’étre 
de Dieu, est mi par sa propre puissance dans la dépendance de la 
puissance paternelle’. This is the sort of translation which is really 
helpful to the reader who, even if he is used to this sort of thing in 
Greek, may find Victorinus’ Latin quite bewildering at first. 

The commentary will be of great value, not only to those who want 
to study the Trinitarian theology of Victorinus for its own sake (and 
it is well worth studying, though impossible to describe shortly without 
doing it grave injustice); it will be most useful to anyone who wants to 
try to trace the development of Neoplatonism during this obscure but 
important period in its history. The present reviewer occasionally feels 
inclined to wonder whether Hadot has allowed quite enough for the 
Christian originality of Victorinus—on the very important point of self- 
affirmation in being, or the co-equal unity in distinction of Being, Life, 
and Thought: but he may well be right in thinking that some pagan 
Neoplatonists of the fourth century may have come closer to ways of 
thought which at first sight appear to belong to an exclusively Christian, 
Trinitarian context than anything we can find in Plotinus before them 
or Proclus after them. It is to be hoped that, now that Victorinus has 
been made so much more accessible to historians of philosophy and 
theology (and to philosophers and theologians), there will be many 
further studies and discussions of questions of this kind. 
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Theologia Orientalium cum Latinorum Comparata: Commentatio 
Historica. I. Ab ortu Nestorianismi usque ad expugnationem 
Constantinopoleos 431-1453. By M. Gorp1.o. Pp. xxii+- 428. 
(Orientalia Christiana Analecta, no. 158.) Rome: Pontificale 
Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1960. L. 3,600. 


Fr. GorpIL_o has produced what, in spite of some defects, is likely to 
prove an extremely useful and perhaps indispensable instrument of 
research to any one interested in his immensely important subject. In an 
inelegant ecclesiastical Latin he gives a short, clear, and well-arranged 
account of the opinions of a very large number of Eastern theologians, 
Nestorians and Monophysites as well as Orthodox, on all the important 
theological questions of his period, particular attention being given, 
naturally, to the points of controversy between the Eastern Churches and 
Rome: the opinions of those Latins who engaged in controversy with the 
East are also recorded. In all cases he makes careful reference to sources, 
with due note wherc necessary of their inadequacy, or the inadequacy of 
our knowledge of them, and provides what looks like a very complete 
bibliography in footnotes. An ecclesiastical doxography of this kind can 
be a very great help to serious study of any of the subjects treated in it— 
of course it is not intended, and should not be used, as a means to making 
a display of knowledge and pronouncing dogmatically on delicate and 
difficult questions without further study. The author’s own point of 
view, expressed most clearly in his introductory chapter, is scholarly 
and eirenic, but a trifle complacent, especially in his satisfaction with 
conventional scholastic theology: there are a number of passages in the 
book which, by over-dogmatism or over-complacency, will irritate those 
who disagree with him and may perhaps lead them to overlook the real 
merits of his work. 
The book is well provided with misprints and indexes. 
A. H. ARMSTRONG 


Augustinus Magister: Congrés International Augustinien, Paris, 
21-24 septembre 1954 .I-II1 Communications. III Actes. 
3 vols. Pp. 1159+-495. Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1954-5. 
£5. 145. 

THE first two volumes contain the communications to the Augustinian 

Congress at Paris in 1954, the third the reports made by prominent 

scholars, the discussion (eventually translated into French), and other 

communications. From the first volume one has the impression that 

Professor Courcelle is the leading scholar today in the field of Augustinian 
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studies. From all sides he is attacked; not only his results but also his 
methods are severely criticized. What he has said in his book on the Con- 
fessions about the influence of Neoplatonism, the vain efforts to ex- 
perience ecstasy in Milan, the scene in the garden, and the vision of 
Ostia, is said to be completely wrong. He, together with Henry and 
Pépin, ‘wants to steal from St. Augustine his own conversion’ (Chatillon). 
Armstrong, however, is fair enough in his statement of how much ‘the 
richness and power of Augustine’s doctrine are due to the use which he 
makes of Plotinus; a use in which Christian truth is not distorted to 
make it fit into the framework of Plotinian philosophy, but a natural 
concordance is seen between some real and important elements of 
Plotinus’ thought and the teachings of Scripture interpreted by the 
tradition of the Church. That this was the way in which he used Plotinus, 
and that he was following a path already traced by Marius Victorinus and 
the Christian Plotinians of Milan, has been thoroughly demonstrated 
by Henry and Courcelle.’ An impartial observer of this civil war be- 
tween Courcelle and his opponents will certainly approve his methods, 
because they are scholarly, but may ask whether his results are always 
sound, because these methods should be more rigorously applied and 
parallels should be taken from a wider field, including Philo, some 
Gnostics, Synesius, and so on. I for one find the best parallel to Augus- 
tine’s failure to attain to God in a poem, ‘Ii Cristo di Velasquez’, by 
Miguel de Unamuno. Moreover, one gets the impression from this 
volume that contemporary philosophy is very helpful towards under- 
standing more fully the doctrine of illumination. Augustine was at 
moments thoroughly consistent with himself and considered truth a 
gift as well as goodness. Warnach deals happily with the theme of 
illuminatio mentis and underlines the verbal aspect of divine enlighten- 
ment: ‘Wissen ist gleichsam die Antwort auf das géttliche Einsprechen.’ 

There is little that is new in the chapters on grace and liberty in the 
second volume. A debate between Boyer and de Lubac on the sense of 
de Libero Arbitrio, iii. 20. 56, is hardly intelligible for anyone who has 
not read the latter’s Surnaturel. Gross shows that hereditary sin, accord- 
ing to Augustine, is essentially sexual concupiscence, which is imputed 
as guilt to the unbaptized. One conjectures that this view, so completely 
unbiblical, is mainly inspired by experiences of the human male, and 
therefore one-sided ; one wonders what a female doctor of theology would 
say about the subject. 

Many articles deal with the problem to what extent Augustine’s ideas 
on the two ‘states’ are relevant to our times. It would seem that he con- 
sidered the earthly state as an autonomous and essentially unchristian 
institution ; which implies that he was completely misunderstood by the 
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theocrats of the Middle Ages. Nor would it seem that the idealistic 
interpretation of de Civitate was adequate. In a useful article Ratzinger 
discusses the eschatological interpretation of Wilhelm Kamlah. He 
rightly asks to what extent Kamlah’s own conception of eschatology has 
anything to do with the biblical views on this subject, but he admits that 
Kamlah’s approach is very useful. In the third volume we see how some 
reduced to silence their foreign guests in order to continue their per- 
sonal quarrels; Professor von Campenhausen had to wait some time 
before he could make his important statement to the effect that the 
article on Luther and Augustine was not well informed and gave a 
false picture of the position. Smits observes that Calvin has more than 
3,000 quotations from Augustine. The report of Mandouze on the 
mysticism of the saint (pp. 103-63) took two hours or more; his thesis 
on the same subject remains to be published. G. QuisPEL 


Saint Peter and the Popes. By MicHaet WINTER. Pp. vi+236. 
Baltimore: Helicon Press; London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 
1960. 255. 

Tuis volume is intended both as a handbook to the early history of 

the papal claims and as a resumption, from the Roman Catholic side, 

of the debate on their validity. Its author brings to the former task 
evidence of wide and up-to-date reading, and to the latter, though he 
declares his interest from the beginning, a courteous and eirenical 

temper not always exhibited in earlier stages of the controversy. As a 

handbook the work will be best read in conjunction with a collection 

of documents such as that of E. Giles. The critical and historical pro- 
blems which these present are discussed, when the author allows him- 
self space, with lucidity and succinctness, as in the case of Cyprian De 

Unitate; but that of Irenaeus Adv. Haer. 3. 3. 2 is altogether too sum- 

marily presented, and it will not do to use one translation of omnem 

convenire ecclesiam (Dom Botte’s) to wave away, in a few lines, the 
important hypothesis of P. Nautin, and then to continue the argument 
with another. There is a useful guide to the patristic interpretation of 

Matt. xvi. 18-19, and a plausible explanation of its preoccupation with 

Peter’s faith; though it was unwary, even on this single point, to classify 

Cyril of Alexandria with the Antiochenes. An account of recent archaeo- 

logical findings is rightly included. 

The controversial argument of the book, which moves in a familiar 
manner from Peter to Leo with the aid of Newman, raises two capital 
questions, the nature of the Petrine primacy and the universal recogni- 
tion of the Leonine. On the first Fr. Winter’s conservative critical 
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presuppositions hinder him from real contact with the minds of scholars 
who attempt to penetrate behind the present form and context of the 
classical Petrine texts; his bibliographical references do not adequately 
support his optimistic generalizations on the consensus of non-Roman 
Catholic scholarship. On the second question Fr. Winter attempts to 
minimize the admitted resistances to the early papacy’s valuation of 
itself by explaining each instance in the light of special conditions 
peculiar to itself and therefore by definition abnormal. Thus the case 
of St. Cyprian was due to the briefness of his contact with the tradition 
of the Church, and that of the eastern sees after Constantine to their 
incorrigible ‘caesaropapism’ and consequent failure to develop ‘an 
adequate theology of the institutional church’. Whether the east, with- 
out the cramping influence of Caesar, would necessarily have developed 
its ecclesiology along the juridical lines favoured by ecclesia Romana is 
a question which this study consistently begs. 

Errors typographical or orthographical (it is not always clear which) 
have been detected in some fifteen places. H, Benepict GREEN 


Zur Geschichte der alten Kirche und thres Rechts. (Gesammelte 
Schriften, Band iv.) By Epuarp Scuwartz. Edited by W. 


ELTesTer. Pp. xii+344. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1960. DM. 44. 


Wuen the third volume (reviewed in 7.7.S., N.S. vol. xi, pp. 168-71) 
of Eduard Schwartz’s Gesammelte Schriften was published last year, 
a fourth was promised, with the proposed title Zur Geschichte der alten 
Kirche. It has now come to hand, with the title extended by the addition 
of the words und thres Rechts. The reason for this change is made clear 
by the editor, Dr. W. Eltester, in his preface. Referring to the biblio- 
graphy of Schwartz’s publications with which this volume concludes 
(pp. 329-44), he says that the selection of works to be included in the 
fourth volume could not be satisfactorily made on subjective grounds, 
such as the brilliance of this article or the importance of that. An alter- 
native (which he took) was to reprint longer items treating of larger 
themes which had appeared otherwise than as separate books. There 
chanced to be four such items, two on church history, and two on 
the beginnings of canon law. These, with the bibliography, make up 
a volume of the right size. 

The first item, as had been indicated in the preface to the third 
volume, is the article ‘Zur Kirchengeschichte des 4. Jahrhunderts’, 
published in 1935 in Z.N.W. The next two items were contributed to 
the Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung, in 1921 and 1936 respectively. The 
earlier of these, ‘Uber die Reichskonzilien von Theodosius bis Justinian’, 
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now can be viewed as a first move to illustrate the nature and purpose 
of the author’s crowning work, the Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum. 
The other canon-law study, ‘Die Kanonessammlungen der alten Reichs- 
kirche,’ came out in the middle of the publication of the second Tomus 
of the Acta, and is illustrative of the sources edited in the first two 
Tomi. The fourth item in the present volume, ‘Zur Kirchenpolitik 
Justinians’, appeared, just after its author’s death, in the Proceedings 
of the Bavarian Academy, together with an edition by Schwartz of the 
text of the letters of Pope Vigilius relevant to his relations with Justinian 
and his Oriental churchmen. There also appeared in 1940 the posthu- 
mous third Tomus of the Acta, containing the earlier sixth-century 
councils. The edition of the Vigilius letters was undertaken in the course 
of composing the study ‘Zur Kirchenpolitik Justinians’, the footnotes to 
which therefore contain no references to the edition of the letters, since 
that had not been already published. Dr. Eltester considered that it was 
not necessary to reprint the Vigilius letters and insert references to 
them in the footnotes to the study, because the references given by 
Schwartz suffice to guide the reader who wants to go to the source 
documents. It would be hard to improve upon the composition of 
this fourth volume. Dr. Eltester and the committee of friends of Dr. 
Schwartz that took in hand this republication of a choice of his scat- 
tered contributions to knowledge have now acquitted themselves in 
respect to their undertaking, and have earned the gratitude of readers 
in the field of classics, church history, and canon law. 

Of the contents of this volume the bibliography is invaluable, and 
owes its completeness (it contains over 400 items) to the help given by 
Gustav Schwartz, son of the author. The study ‘Zur Kirchengeschichte 
des 4. Jahrhunderts’ is probably as well known as Zur Geschichte des 
Athanasius. It is marked by the same severity in judgement of Atha- 
nasius. Schwartz even interpreted Apol. ad Constantium 6 ff. as an 
admission by Athanasius that he had been in correspondence with 
Magnentius. That the Alexandrine bishop could, in time of civil war, 
determine which side Egypt would take, is doubtless true. But not 
everyone will credit Athanasius with as cynical a use of his great power 
as such an admission would imply ; though it would be a different matter 
with some of his successors. On the other hand, Schwartz brought his 
genial understanding to bear upon the career of Basil the Great, and the 
result claims unmixed admiration. 

But if the first item in the volume should be well known, the situation 
' with regard to ‘Zur Kirchenpolitik Justinians’ is different. ‘Those who 
remember what academic life was like in the summer of 1940 in 
England will not be surprised if this study has not yet become as widely 
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known in this country as it deserves. The sixth-century Byzantine 
scene, as Schwartz sketches it, is melodramatic, with Theodore Askidas 
exemplifying ecclesiastical villainy, and the emperor, apparently ab- 
sorbed in the field of theological controversy for its own sake, yet all 
the while having an eye to spare for opportunities of extending his 
military power in the West; so as indeed to make the one thing serve 
the other. This is as good as to say that Schwartz has rendered this 
bizarre spectacle nearer to being comprehensible in ordinary human 
terms than anyone else has done. 

He began his fourth-century study with an invitation to younger 
men to take up the theme afresh when better editions of the source 
documents were available (the Ecclesiastical History of Sozomen was 
one of them, and now that work has been completed). Much editing 
needed for the development of the sixth-century theme has been done 
by Schwartz himself. He would certainly have desired to extend a like 
challenge on that field. Of the fruits of his own work we have still to 
look forward to a posthumous vol. I of Tomus IV of the Acta. 

W. TELFER 


Liber Sacramentorum Romanae Aecclesiae Ordinis Anni Circuli 
(Sacramentarium Gelasianum), Cod. Vat. Reg. Lat. 316/Paris, 
B.N. lat. 7193, ff. 41-56. Edited by Leo CunIBERT MOHLBERG, 
Leo E1zennOrer, and Petrus Sirrrin. Pp. xliv-+316, 10 plates. 
(Rerum Ecclesiasticarum Documenta, Series Major, Fontes, 
Ne IV.) Rome: Casa Editrice Herder, 1960. Lire 8,800. 


L’InstiTuT Liturgique Pontifical de l’Abbaye Saint-Anselme, présidé 
par Dom Mohlberg, continue de faire »araitre les éditions critiques 
des sacramentaires majeurs dont il s’est fait octroyer le monopole par 
les autorités de la Bibliothéque Vaticane: aprés le Sacramentarium 
Veronense (= Leonianum), |e Missale Francorum, le Missale Gallicanum 
Vetus, voici |’édition critique du célébre Sacramentarium Gelasianum, 
sous le titre méme qui lui est donné par son unique manuscrit: Liber 
Sacramentorum Romanae Aecclesiae Ordinis Anni Circuli.' 

Si l’examen des priéres montre avec évidence que le texte a été écrit 
pour l’église de Rome, il a fallu de nombreuses générations de liturgistes 

* On sait que !'étiquette ‘Gelasianum’ n’est devenue courante que dans les 
temps modernes, et qu’elle est démontrée fausse aujourd’hui, puisque si le pape 
Gélase I** a fait ceuvre liturgique, c’est surtout dans le Leonianum que son ceuvre 
s’est conservée ; mais ladite étiquette n’a pas peu contribué a faire naitre le mythe 
du ‘vieux Gélasien’ ou encore du ‘sacramentaire de saint Gélase’, a la vie parti- 
culigrement tenace. 
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avant que l’on se rendit compte de lage exact auquel l’unique manuscrit 
de la liturgie gélasienne ancienne avait été écrit, car on tendait d’abord 
a lui attribuer une antiquité fabuleuse, celle méme du pape S. Gélase I* 
(492-6). C’est Duchesne, je crois, qui souleva les premiers doutes sur 
son ancienneté, puis E. Bishop, Baumstark . . . , ce n’est qu’avec le 
paléographe E. A. Lowe et Dom A. Wilmart que les coups décisifs 
furent portés qui tendaient & ramener le Reginensis 316 a sa véritable 
date: premiére moitié du viti* siécle, ou méme ‘vers 750’. 

Pour le lieu ov il fut écrit, les liturgistes supposaient volontiers que 
c’était Rome méme, d’autant plus que presque tout le matériel liturgique 
était incontestablement romain et que |’on imaginait toujours S. Gélase 
comme auteur responsable. I] fallut attendre Lowe et Wilmart pour 
qu'il fat démontré que le Reginensis 316 avait été écrit en Gaule, aux 
environs de Paris (Lowe), ou a |l’abbaye de Corbie (Wilmart); c’est 
seulement en 1957 que la derniére précision a été apportée par B. Bischoff : 
le Sacramentaire Gélasien a été écrit a l’abbaye de moniales de Chelles 
(Seine-et-Marne, prés de Paris), vers 750, par une moniale, faisant 
partie d’une équipe de g nonnes dont on retrouve les mains en divers 
manuscrits de Cologne et d’ailleurs, sous la responsabilité de quelque 
ecclésiastique franc dont le nom reste encore a découvrir. 

Le Reginensis 316 commence (ff. 1 et 2) par un fragment de Table 
ou Capitulaire dont les chapitres subsistants sont numérotés, de pre- 
miére main, de [XL]VI a C[VJIII, qui sont, en fait, les derniers 
chapitres du troisiéme Livre du Gélasien.' 

Or, un autre Capitulaire du matériel gélasien a été conservé en deux 
folios d’un manuscrit de l’abbaye Saint-Thierry de Reims, dont le 
contenu est substantiellement semblable, dans sa partie conservée 
(chap. LXX XII a CVI du premier Livre et tous les chapitres du deuxi¢éme 
Livre, mais sans rien du troisiéme Livre), au contenu du Reginensis 316; 
ce fragment de Capitulaire appelle cependant les remarques suivantes: 

(a) si ’'Index de S. Thierry était originellement un quaternion 
complet, comme le suggére Wilmart (il ne contient plus qu’un bifolium, 
celui du centre du ‘quaternion’), il y avait place, en faisant le calcul des 
lignes des MSS. respectifs, pour copier beaucoup plus de texte que 
celui du capitulaire complet du Reginensis 316: trois folios doubles 
étaient nécessaires et suffisants, de sorte que !"hypothése d’un ‘ternion’ 
parait plus admissible que celle d’un quaternion dont les folios 1 et 8 
eussent été laissés en blanc ou inutilisés; 


' L’édition anglaise de Wilson, qui a rendu tant de services malgré de 
nombreux défauts, n’a pas reproduit ce fragment de Capitulaire dans The 
Gelasian Sacramentary, mais lui a substitué une Table factice, compléte cepen- 
dant, des chapitres des trois Livres de l’ouvrage. 
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(5) il n’est pas certain que |’Index de S. Thierry contenait tous les 
capitula du Reginensis 316, puisqu’il s’arréte avec la fin du deuxi¢me 
Livre et qu’on n’a aucune preuve qu'il allat plus loin: il est plus prudent 
de s’en tenir 4 la mesure trés sage adoptée par les présents éditeurs 
(pp. 267-75), de ne comparer avec les capitula du Reginensis 316 que 
les chapitres subsistants de l’Index de S. Thierry (soit les chap. LXXXII- 
CVII du premier Livre, et les chap. I-LXXXI du deuxiéme Livre) 
sans souffler mot du reste qui est incontrélable ; 

(c) enfin, s'il est impossible de mettre en doute que |’auteur de 
l’Index de S. Thierry avait l’intention de recopier un sacramentaire 
de la méme famille que le Reginensis 316 (comme le prouve le deuxiéme 
Livre de |'Index qui posséde le meme Sanctorale, trés spécial, que celui 
du Reginensis 316), il n’est cependant pas possible d’affirmer que le 
schéma des messes de |’Index était le méme que celui du Reginensis 316, 
qui est le schéma gélasien, puisque le cas trés curieux du sacramentaire 
de Prague (disposition extérieure trés voisine de celle de notre Neginensis, 
mais schéma des messes presque toujours grégorien) invite a la pru- 
dence. Dans le doute sur ce qu’était le schéma des messes de |’Index de 
S. Thierry, on devra donc s’abstenir de tout jugement affirmatif. 

Ce qui subsiste du Capitulaire du Reginensis finit sur la premiére 
ligne du f. 2 verso: tout le reste de la page était en blanc; la méme main 
a profité de ce blanc providentiel pour y écrire une piéce qui avait été 
oubliée avant la priére N° 320, i.e. le texte latin-grec du Pater (tandis 
que le texte latin-grec du Credo, N° 312, n’a pas été oublié). 

Avec les ff. 3” et 4", nous nous trouvons devant une particularité 
probablement unique dans les anciens sacramentaires romains, repro- 
duite plus loin deux autres fois (ff. 131” et 172”): chacun des trois Livres 
du Gélasien est précédé (voir les Pl. I, III, et IV) d’abord d’une magnifi- 
que peinture a pleine page représentant une crcix monumentale abritée 
sous une arcade en plein cintre, puis d’une page de titre en grandes 
capitales mérovingiennes diversement colorées, le tout du plus saisissant 
effet. 

Aprés quoi vient le texte du Sacramentaire proprement dit (ff. 4’-245), 
dont I’édition critique est tout a la louange des savants éditeurs. Com- 
parée a l’édition anglaise de H. A. Wilson, vieille de 66 ans (1894), la 
nouvelle édition est la perfection méme, autant qu’une édition peut 
étre parfaite en ce bas-monde: disparues a jamais les centaines 
d’inexactitudes qui déparaient |’édition de Wilson ;' on sait en effet que 


* Je ne donne ci-dessous que les 5 premiéres de ces inexactitudes, celles que 
l’on pourrait appeler mineures, par rapport 4 la bévue monumentale des ff. 195° 
et 195a° (insertion, sans avertissement, de toute une messe écrite de seconde 
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Wilson a confié le soin de collationner le Reginensis 316 4 un scribe gagé, 
lequel n’a pas pris la peine de revoir sa copie sur le manuscrit et ne 
possédait, des écritures manuelles, qu’une connaissance rudimentaire. 
C'est dire la supériorité de la présente édition, et l’illusion dangereuse 
ou serait |’étudiant en continuant de faire confiance 4 |’édition surannée 
de Wilson. Si l’apparatus de Wilson parait plus copieux que celui de 
D. Mohlberg, c’est que celui-ci se borne aux remarques propres 8 |’éta- 
blissement du texte, mais l’apparatus de Wilson est surabondamment 
dépassé par le volume spécial des Konkordanztabellen du P. Siffrin, 
dont je parlerai plus loin. 

Le Sacramentaire proprement dit se termine avec la pri¢re N° 1704 
(p. 248), suivie de l’Explicit circonstancié. Mais la ne s’arrétait pas le 
manuscrit original qui contenait encore deux autres cahiers, actuelle- 
ment conservés 4 Paris (B.N. lat. 7193, ff. 41-56). La découverte des 
cahiers complémentaires du Sacramentaire Gélasien, la preuve lumineuse 
de leur appartenance premiére au Reginensis 316, ainsi que la publication 
du texte, ont été faites il y a quelque 35 ans, dans cette méme Revue, 
par l’éminent paléographe E. A. Lowe (7. T.S. xxvii [1926], pp. 357-73)- 
Il était donc tout indiqué de faire entrer ces deux cahiers dans la nouvelle 
édition du Gelasianum, d’autant plus que la nature du premier cahier est 
strictement liturgique ((Exorcismus contra energumenos), et du plus haut 
intérét vu que le matériel était inconnu avant la publication de Lowe. 
On a donc mis un numéro d’ordre continu devant chacune des piéces de 
ces deux cahiers (N°* 1705-99). 

Enfin les éditeurs ont ajouté fort opportunément quelques piéces 
supp:émentaires et contemporaines (Beigaben): (a) un fragment écrit a 
Echternach, vers 760, publié par H. M. Bannister (7.7.S. ix [1908], pp. 
406-11); (6) un autre fragment, en onciales anglo-saxonnes, publié par 
Baumstark (Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, vii [1927], pp. 130-6); 
finalement le fameux Index de Saint-Thierry dont on a parlé plus haut, 
comparé ici, ligne par ligne, a la partie correspondante du Reginensis 316. 
main; cp. A. Wilmart, ‘Pour une nouvelle édition du Sacramentaire Gélasien; 
Une messe fourvoyée’, dans Rev. Bén. | [1938], pp. 324-8): 


éd. Wilson éd. Mohiberg 

p. 13, ligne 1: Postcommun. | p. 17, ligne 7: Ad Populum 

P. 34, — 7: gratiam | p. 32, — 30: gloriam 

p.65, — 3: generis <<... > con- | p. 57, — 16: generis benignissime 
ditor et benignissime reformator |  conditor et misericordissime for- 

| mator 

p. 75, ligne 29: pro beatissimo papa | p. 65, ligne 19: pro famulo Dei papa 
nostro ill. | nostro sedis apostolicae illo 

p. 85, ligne 24: fraudis absistat, | p. 73, ligne 8: fraudis absistat, nihil 
<... > non insidiando hic loci habeat contrariae virtutis 

ammixtio, non insidiando . . . 
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Et le volume se termine par les Tables usuelles et celle des noms et 
matiéres, enfin par une série de dix magnifiques planches, dont six 
a double page, reproduisant les pages les plus évocatrices de ce mer- 
veilleux manuscrit; |’étudiant aura tout intérét @ leur consacrer une 
longue et minutieuse attention. 

Je ne formulerai qu’un seul desideratum: qu’un Index des mots litur- 
giques vienne couronner et achever cette belle ceuvre, a la maniére dont 
les mémes éditeurs ont tenu 4 pourvoir le Sacramentarium Veronense 
d’un admirable Wortverzeichnis, aussi complet que possible; il est de 
toute nécessité qu’un instrument de travail aussi indispensable que 
l’Index des mots du Gelasianum soit mis bientét entre les mains des 
étudiants, et nul n’est plus qualifié pour nous rendre ce service que 
Dom Mohlberg et ses aides, Dom L. Eizenhéfer et Dom P. Siffrin. 


Konkordanztabellen zu den rémischen Sakramentarien (Sacramen- 
tarium Gelasianum, cod. Vat. Reg. Lat. 316). By Petrus SIFFRIN. 
Pp. xvi+-222. (Rerum Ecclesiasticarum Documenta, Series 
Minor, Subsidia Studiorum, N° 5.) Rome: Casa Editrice 
Herder, 1959. Lire 2,g00. 


Voici la seconde des Konkordanztabellen zu den Lateinischen Sacra- 
mentarien; la premiére, parue en 1958, était destinée & accompagner le 
Sacramentarium Veronense (Leonianum); la deuxiéme, celle que nous 
recensons en ce moment, est concue pour accompagner |’édition, re- 
censée plus haut, du Sacramentarium Gelasianum (la troisi‘ me suivra 
l’édition du Missale Gothicum, sous presse). On trouve dofic ici une 
longue Table de plus de 200 pages, divisée en 8 colonnes paralléles, 
donnant I’indication des priéres de tous les Sacramentaires, Ro'ains, 
Ambrosiens, Gallicans, Celtiques, Mozarabes, etc. (en tout une cinquan- 
taine de témoins, pri¢res correspondant chacune 4 celles du Gélasien, 
ces derniéres numérotées consécutivement de 1 41725. Travail minutieux, 
paraissant bien exhaustif, et digne de tout éloge. 

Ainsi se trouve surabondamment réalisé le veu émis par |’illustre 
liturgiste qu’était Dom A. Wilmart, voila plus de 20 ans: ‘Nous avons 
done grand besoin . . . d’une édition critique digne de l'objet . . . qui 
mettrait en cause . . . les formules paralléles du répertoire véronais . . . 
dit “* léonien’”’, les reprises du livre gr“gorien, celles enfin de la révision 
franque, immédiatement dérivée . . .. (Rev. Bén. | [1938], p. 325). 

Il y a ici tout cela, et beaucoup plus encore; bref, un instrument de 
travail de premiére importance pour |’étudiant en liturgie. 

Louis Brovut 
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Un Témoin archaique de la liturgie copte de S. Basile. By J. DoREssE 
and E. Lanne. With an Appendix, Les Liturgies ‘basiliennes’ et 
saint Basile. By E. CaPetie. Pp. ii+ 76, with 5 plates. (Biblio- 
théque du Muséon 47.) Louvain: Publications Universitaires/ 
Institut Orientaliste, 1960. n.p. 


In his pioneer study of the Basilian Liturgy, Dom H. Engberding was 
able to demonstrate the existence of two groups of documents, the one 
containing the short or Egyptian (Alexandrian) text and the other the 
long or Byzantine. This important monograph carries these researches 
a step farther. The first part, which consists of a transcription of the 
Louvain Coptic fragment with parallel Latin and Greek versions, a 
critical apparatus, a description of the manuscript and notes, shows that 
the text is a form of the Coptic Liturgy of St. Basil, that it belongs to the 
first or Egyptian group, and that it may date back to the early fourth 
century. The second part, in which the Egyptian text is compared with 
the Byzantine and both with the writings of St. Basil of Caesarea, shows 
that St. Basil himself was in all probability responsible for the conflation 
whereby the one was transformed into the other. This study thus adds 
an important chapter to the early history of the Liturgy of St. Basil and 
sheds new light on the question of its origins. 


Antifonario Visigético Mozdrabe de la catedral de Len. Edited by 
Louis Brou and José Vives. Pp. xx-+-636, 2 plates. (Monumenta 
Hispaniae Sacra, Serie Liturgica, V. I.) Barcelona~Madrid: 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Instituto 
P. Enrique Florez, 1959. 400 pesetas. 


Tue Leén Antiphonary, which dates from the middle of the tenth 
century, having been presented to the abbot Ikila (917-70) by the 
scribe responsible for the major portion of it, is already known to 
liturgical scholars from the edition published by the Benedictines of 
Silos in 1929. This new edition of the text, following upon the facsimile 
issued in the same series in 1953, is justified partly because the Bene- 
dictine edition is so difficult to obtain, but more especially because it 
contains copious indexes and cross references, entirely lacking in its 
predecessor, which make it a much improved instrumentum studiorum. 

Only the briefest of introductions is provided because the main 
critical questions presented by the text have already been explored in 
a volume of the Archivos Leoneses (viii, 1954) devoted exclusively to 
this codex. To this symposium should be added the article by one of the 
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Antiphonary’s two editors, José Vives, ‘En torno a la datacién del 
Antifonario legionense’, Hispania Sacra, viii [1955], pp. 117-24. 

Little or nothing has been written about the Antiphonary in English, 
with the notable exception of a study in a previous number of this 
Journal by the late W. S. Porter (‘Studies in the Mozarabic Office’, 
J.T.S. xxv [1934], pp. 266-86), who demonstrated the correspondence 
between certain of the antiphons of Leén and those for the same days 
in the Orationale of Verona. It is to be hoped that the publication of 
this new edition of the text, which one of its editors, Dom Louis Brou, 
has, with reason, elsewhe.e described as ‘le prince des antiphonaires 
latins subsistants’, will stiraulete further study. J. G. Davies 


The Origins of the Modern Roman Liturgy: The Liturgy of the Papal 
Court and the Franciscan Order. By S. J. P. van Dijk and 
J. Haze_pen Waxker. Pp. xxxii+586, 19 plates. London: 
Darton, Longman & Todd; Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 
1960. 70s. 

Tue sub-title of this work really explains its scope ; it gives the somewhat 
tortuous history of how the missal and breviary of the papal court came 
to be adopted by the Franciscans and how by them it was diffused 
throughout Europe. Pope Pius V, who was responsible for the Roman 
Missal that has been in use from 1570 until the present time, is men- 
tioned but three times in the book and the Council of Trent not at all. 
It is true, of course, that Pius V did little more than accept a fait accompli 
when he gave effect to the decrees of Trent and issued a reformed 
Missal and Breviary, yet if one sought, for instance, to find in this work 
some light on the origin of the modern liturgical colours, one would be 
disappointed. In the documentary part of the book (which amounts to 
one-fifth of the whole) one would find among the rubrics there printed 
out from early Franciscan and court Missals a direction that in Advent 
and Lent black vestments (‘or purple, if we have them’) are to be worn 
on Sundays, but this does not help to the understanding of the origins 
of the modern Roman liturgy. 

One must be grateful for the enormous wealth of detail on the docu- 
ments that embody the actual process of the liturgical change in the 
thirteenth century. Fr. van Dijk, a Dutch Franciscan, and Miss Joan 
Walker have jointly and severally investigated so many liturgical manu- 
scripts of the period and reduced them to some kind of order that the 
work of later students is thereby made much easier. The authors frankly 
admit how much uncertainty lay about their path and how many false 
starts they made. Even now some of the work depends upon manuscript 
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sources which the authors intend to publish at a later time, and to that 
extent their conclusions must be received with a certain suspension of 
judgement. Haymo of Faversham, an English priest, who joined the 
Franciscans in 1224 and who drew up an instruction for the right 
ordering of Mass and Office in 1243, when he was minister-general of 
the Order, is a central figure in the work. It is said of him that: “Through 
him English devotional practices found their way first into the Francis- 
can books and later into those of the papal court.’ Now that the line of 
development has been sketched out, there will be ample work for students 
of medieval liturgy and spirituality to do in estimating the range and 
variety of this English influence. Trinitarian devotion might be a leading 
instance. The greater antiphons of Advent, popular in England since 
the days of Cynewulf and Alcuin, might be another. 

Of the three departments of liturgical study, textual, literary, and 
historical, it is the first that is largely featured in this work. One does 
not find any of that picking-out of tell-tale phrases and literary habits 
(in which the late Edmund Bishop excelled) when the authors here sketch 
out the antecedents of the ritual of the papal court. It is their work on 
the texts that is valuable, for they work in three dimensions and not 
merely on the flat, taking account of the musical notation in their docu- 
ments as well as of writing. So many liturgical studies are content to go 
by words alone, as Bishop himself did for the most part. They have 
compiled a list of some 130 breviaries of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies as a preliminary to their work, and it is given here as an appendix. 
A list of Gradualia would be a more formidable task, and the grading of 
the chant by regions a very delicate matter, for the debates thereon are 
prolonged. On the historical side the authors provide a plan of the 
Lateran basilica and palace to illustrate their argument about the order- 
ing of ceremonial detail in the papal court. 

The ‘plot’ of the work may be summarized thus: when St. Francis 
founded his Order of friars, the only portable breviary was a luxury 
article, possessed only by wealthy clerics, and yet the mobility he re- 
quired of the friars made choir-office largely impossible. Hence, in spite 
of misgivings, it was this portable model that was used. His words 
bidding the friars to follow the consuetudo clericorum Romanae ecclesiae 
are interpreted to mean, ‘the rite of chaplains of the Roman court’. 
Innocent III had already given this usage to his new Order of the Holy 
Ghost (that was based on the hospital built on the site of the old Anglo- 
Saxon hospice of Sta Maria in Sassia at Rome) and the friars followed 
suit. Their quick growth and the simple, common-sense rules for the 
liturgy drawn up by Haymo of Faversham led to a widespread accep- 
tance of what the friars had fashioned by clergy secular and regular in 

621.2 Bb 
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many parts of Europe in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 
Nicholas III merely finished off the process. Part of the argument runs 
counter to the views of Mgr Andrieu, who had challenged it before his 
death. The authors had met his challenge by the opportune discovery 
of two missals in Rome which go back to the type current in the time 
of Honorius III; the missals are briefly described in this book but their 
full publication, though announced, has not yet taken place. After missal 
and breviary there remains the graduale; to fit that into the scheme of 
development sketched diagrammatically here on p. 168 will require yet 
further argument. The authors indicate (p. 332) that they have their own 
ideas about this, but that is left for the future. The mass of textual 
material has been reduced to a dexterous order, but the English is some- 
times quaint, as when an event is described as being ‘of far more reaching 
consequence’ (p. 398). J. H. CreHan 


Facobitische Sakramenttheologie im 13. Jahrhundert: Der Liturgie- 
kommentar des Gregorius Barhebraeus. By RADBERT KOHLHAAS. 
Pp. 118. (Liturgiewissenschaftliche Quellen und Forschungen, 
Heft 36.) Miinster: Aschendorff, 1959. DM. 12.50. 


We are indebted to Dr. Kohlhaas for this carefully prepared edition of 
the sixth ‘Base’—Concerning the Earthly Priesthood—of Barhebraeus’s 
philosophico-theological treatise, The Lamp of the Sanctuary. Of the 
twelve chapters (or ‘bases’) contained in this work, nos. 1, 2, 4 (in part), 
and 8, only, have hitherto been edited. The present edition of no. 6 is 
of interest and importance in that it enables us to gain some further in- 
sight into the theological standpoint of this unique figure in the Jacobite 
Syrian Church. 

Like his famous contemporary, Albertus Magnus, Barhebraeus was 
well versed in Aristotelian philosophy; nevertheless, his reaction to the 
rising scholasticism of his age was essentially that of an eastern, conscious 
of a native theological climate and scholastic tradition. 

The sixth ‘base’ deals with various aspects of the ethos and functions 
of the priesthood and of the ‘high-priesthood’ of the Church. In his 
introduction Dr. Kohlhaas draws attention both to the sources used by 
Barhebraeus, and to his method of using them. He finds, for example, 
a direct dependence on the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy of Pseudo-Dionysius, 
and also on such eastern writers as Dionysius bar Salibhi, Moses bar 
Kepha, aad George of the Arabs. From this investigation emerges an 
evaluation of Barhebraeus’s own sacramental theology. Here he is to be 
seen, not merely as standing within the tradition of Syrian Monophy- 
sitism, but as its great exponent. He is profoundly attracted to the litur- 
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gical element in the sacraments, which he clearly regards as basically 
important, and also to their practical aspect, in so far as this lay within 
the ficld of his pastoral experience. 

The Syriac text reproduced is that of MS. Vat. Syr. 168, with which 
four other manuscripts have been collated. A translation (into German) 
is provided, there is a very comprehensive commentary, and a useful 
index of theological technical terms. A. E. GOODMAN 


Prester John: The Letter and the Legend. By VsEVOLOD SLESSAREV. 
Pp. vi+127. Minneapolis: Minnesota University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 48s. 


Tue twelfth century was an age in which many legends went into 
the melting pot and emerged transformed; that of Prester John, the 
mysterious ‘Indian’ Christian king, is one of several whose origin has 
been the source of fabulous speculation. The latest addition to the large 
literature on the subject is a small book, nicely produced in a limited 
edition, on the legend as a whole, containing a facsimile of an early 
edition of the French version of the letter, with an English translation 
and a commentary on all the versions known. The author has caught the 
fascination of his theme, but his commentary is sensible and sober. The 
letter of Prester John is a western fabrication of the twelfth century; 
and the Latin version is the original. The precise nature of the oriental 
legend which the forger had at the back of his mind is far from clear. 
Dr. Slessarev dismisses the theories which have been propounded at 
various times that Prester John had his origin in Georgia or Ethiopia. 
The indications of the original letter, tenuous though they are, point 
to a link ‘with St. Thomas, India, and the Nestorian Church’ (p. 88). 
He finds some hints among Syriac legends connected with St. Thomas 
of a possible source for the legend; but he admits quite frankly that the 
hints are slight. The early legends of St. Thomas are too fragmentary 
for the theory to be proved or disproved; but the link suggested has 
the advantage over other theories that it bears some relation to the text 
of the famous letter. C. N. L. Brooke 


Robert of Bridlington: The Bridlington Dialogue: An Exposition of 
the Rule of St. Augustine for the Life of the Clergy Given through 
a Dialogue between Master and Disciple. Edited and translated by 
a Religious of C.S.M.V. Pp. xxiv-+ 202 (xviii-xxiv and 2-191 
double). London: A. R. Mowbray, 1960. £4. 4s. 


THIs commentary on the Rule adopted by the Austin canons has 
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intrigued students of the twelfth-century religious revival ever since its 
discovery in a manuscript acquired by Bodley in 1932. Now anun scholar 
has produced an edition with a very informative introduction, notes, 
and translation. The work was gruelling, especially as she heard of the 
existence of a second copy in a manuscript at Durham when her book 
was almost finished. It proved to be an abridged and adapted version, 
but it had additions and retouches which an editor would have to con- 
sider. She sat down to revise her whole text and translation, taking 
account of the more important variants. Time and opportunity were 
lacking to study the second version in its manuscript setting, a collection 
of Rules and treatises on the religious life. By pointing them out she has 
suggested a worth-while subject of research to someone else. 

The commentary takes the form of a dialogue between a pupil, 
supposed to be a young canon or novice, who wants to understand the 
Rule of his choice, and a senior speaking with the authority of ex- 
perience and established repute for learning. This man is the writer, 
‘Robert the Scribe’. He took office as fourth prior of Bridlington 
between 1147 and 1150 and composed the dialogue probably during his 
priorate, about 1150, certainly after 1141. His other surviving works are 
commentaries (mainly compilations) on Exodus, the Minor Prophets, 
and the Pauline Epistles. A commentary on the Apocalypse, still 
quoted in the late thirteenth century, should be added. Robert expounds 
the Rule in much the same way as contemporaries expounded Scrip- 
ture: the text serves as an occasion for instructive asides and questions 
on faith and morals which it raises. Hence it disappoints if one asks 
how the Rule was applied to the daily life and administrative arrange- 
ments of a Yorkshire priory; on the other hand, it conveys more of the 
religious and intellectual atmosphere than a strictly relevant treatment 
would have done. Since his critics accused Robert of being ‘a thief and 
compiler of the words of others’ in his biblical works, his editor had no 
illusions on the score of originality. She uncovers a thick substratum of 
Augustine with thinner layers of ‘St Jerome, Cyprian, Bede, Gregory 
the Great, and other Fathers’. To trace all possible borrowings would 
have taken too long. Even so, in spite of her modest disclaimer, she 
mentions Robert of Tomberlaine and Lanfranc, neither of them obvious 
names, on a single page. Commonplaces can be elusive. I noted a parallel 
with a passage in St. Bonaventure on Ecclesiastes: both he and the 
Bridlington master compare the world to a ring, which the Bridegroom 
gives to the human soul, his bride, and which she must love as a token 
only. St. Bonaventure refers to ‘Augustine and Hugh’. His Quaracchi 
editors adduce passages containing the same idea, but not the actual 
simile. There must be a common source; the Franciscan would not 
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have read this rare dialogue; but how to find it except accidentally? 
Robert, however, writes freshly and not as a mere compiler here. His 
disciple has something of the enfant terrible; the master, soberly pious, 
handles him well; we hear of lively discussions on certain prescriptions 
of the Rule on unauthorized additions to the liturgy, and on the right 
attitude to serfs. The editor is alive to the historical as well as to the 
religious interest of her text; she has offered it to a wider public by 
making a readable and sensible translation of Latin which is often 
technical and crabbed. 


Amédée de Lausanne: Huit homélies mariales. Introduction and 
notes by G. Bavaup, Latin text by J. DesHusses, translation by 
A. Dumas. Pp. 240. (Sources chrétiennes, 72, Textes monastiques 
d’Occident, V.) Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. NF. 15. 


Sr. AMADEUS was a pupil of St. Bernard at Clairvaux, later abbot of 
Hautecombe, and then bishop of Lausanne 1144 to his death, which 
was probably on 27 August 1159. Local piety and his eighth centenary 
have brought a number of studies in addition to the biography by Dom 
A. Dimier (1949). A fascicule of Collectanea Ordinis Cisterciensis Re- 
formatorum is devoted to him and his family. Unfortunately the authors 
of this volume in Sources chrétiennes did not see it until after going to 
press ; hence their introduction and notes cover much the same ground. 
The eight homilies represent sermons preached by Amadeus as bishop. 
They had already been translated into French three times, and an 
edition had appeared which improved on that of Migne ; but the editors 
have made a careful study of the surviving manuscripts, basing their 
text on a thirteenth-century copy at Fribourg and using a fifteenth- 
century copy at Aosta, which do not seem to have been known before. 
The homilies have a double interest: Amadeus writes in the precious 
Cistercian literary style of the period, though he is less lyrical than 
Bernard ; he marks a new stage in the growing devotion to the Virgin 
and in Marial theology. It is shown in the introduction that he agreed 
with Bernard in rejectingt he doctrine of her Immaculate Conception 
as discussed at the time, while dwelling on her Assumption to heaven 
after death, and striking out boldly on the subject of her role as queen 
and mediator. Dom M. André Louf in his paper in the Collect. Ord. Cist. 
(1959. i. 45-47) has carried the study of Amadeus’ sources and typology 
rather farther. He makes the interesting point that the bishop of Lausanne 
separated himself from the tradition of his Order in interpreting the 
Canticle as referring to Mary. This was coming into fashion; but the 
Cistercians had been more reserved. Amadeus may have been truly 
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original in suggesting comparisons destined to influence both theology 
and devotion. The emotional background, however, is of the mid- 
twelfth century. The Mater dolorosa at the foot of the cross has the gift 
of fortitude and sets an example of restraint in spite of her grief. The 
swoons and rivers of tears imagined in later medieval piety were still 
to come. Ascetics of the twelfth century liked to write of delightful scents 
and sights in their rich comparisons, just as their laxer successors of the 
later middle ages liked to evoke the ‘large coffin-worm’. Latin provided 
the right medium: the translator has an unhappy task. I noticed two 
small mistakes in the introduction: Bonneval was a Benedictine, not a 
Cistercian house (p. 38); in view of Dom Jean Leclercq’s opinion tha’ 
St. Bernard did not preach his sermons on the Canticle it is rash, even 
if one differs, to say categorically that Amadeus heard them from the 
saint’s ‘very mouth’ (p. 15); Dimier, who is quoted as the authority for 
this statement, only says that Amadeus was at Clairvaux when they 
were composed. BerYL SMALLEY 


Das rémische Recht in den Constitutionen von Melfi. By THEA 
BuyKEN. Pp. 89. (Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen der Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, 
Band 17.) Cologne: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1960. DM. 12.60 


bound, DM. 9.25 unbound. 


Ir ever one man may be said to constitute a Renaissance, then that 
capacity must surely be accorded to the Emperor Frederick II. As with 
every other Renaissance of the medieval period the dominant theme 
was the re-creation of the glories of the Roman past, and there is no 
better example of this than Frederick’s attempt to appear as a new 
Justinian conferring a new Code upon mankind in the Liber Augustalis 
or Constitutions of Melfi of 1231. In this new study of the great lawbook 
Dr. Buyken emphasizes how closely Frederick modelled himself upon 
his famous prototype: the deliberate imitation of Justinian in his titles 
as victor ac triumphator, in the account of the origin of government in 
the Preface, by beginning with an edict against heresy, as well as in the 
repeated references to his own imperial predecessors and the use of 
all the terminology and phraseology associated with a true Caesar. It 
is hardly necessary to add that, like Justinian, Frederick in his role of 
supreme legislator becomes animate Righteousness, a verus Deus in 
terris. But it is noticeable that here Frederick looked back beyond 
Justinian to the Emperors who were the pagan deities of the Roman 
State; and principles that Justinian had applied to the Christian priest- 
hood were now appropriated to the imperial civil service. Thus the 
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prescriptive rights of the Church are now applied to the imperial 
treasury, and the terms employed by Justinian of the sacerdotium are 
now adopted for the benefit of the imperial ministers, the new images 
of the emperor’s divine majesty. In this way Dr. Buyken’s study fully 
supports the conclusions of Kantorowicz that Frederick harked back to 
the beginning of the Christian era far less because it was Christian than 
because it was the apogee of the pax Romana.' 

But the main value of the book is in its careful analysis of the Consti- 
tutions themselves. Here the author shows herself a worthy continuator 
of the work begun by Brandileone.? Legal historians will welcome the 
meticulous scholarship with which she demonstrates how much Roman 
law is to be found in each of the three parts of the Liber Augustalis, 
private law, public law, and procedural law. Here, too, the language 
and classifications of the Code are adopted wholesale, and this is parti- 
cularly marked in the sections on commercial and household legislation. 
Especially useful is her survey of the notion of the crimen publicum, 
Whilst this contains the germ of the modern notion of Crown prosecu- 
tion in criminal cases, Frederick’s conception of it follows closely the 
Roman law precedent that the emperor designates certain offences as 
crimes against the imperial majesty,’ and his own categories of public 
crime generally adhere to Roman practice. But classical Roman law 
was not, of course, the only influence at work in the compilation of the 
Liber Augustalis. Dr. Buyken points out that the penal provisions of the 
Constitutions owed a great deal to Byzantine precedents, just as 
Frederick’s foundation of the University of Naples followed the pattern 
of the Emperor Constantine Monomachos’ institution of the University 
of Constantinople as a law school in 1045. His attempt to assimilate an 
essentially Norman system of law officers into a Roman pattern of 
officialdom looks almost as incongruous as the feudal provisions of the 
Constitutions. It would be unfair to criticize the author for not dealing 
with these non-Roman aspects in more detail. But she might well have 
devoted more attention to the important question of why Frederick 
should have made so much use of Roman law at all. Why should he 
have been so eager to proclaim his nature as a princeps Romanus, as a 
universal ruler, in promulgating a code of laws which was to serve the 


' E. H. Kantorowicz, Frederick the Second, 1194-1250 (London, 1957), 
pp. 221 f. 

? F. Brandileone, Jl diritto romano nelle legge normanne e sveve del regno di 
Sicilia (Turin, 1884). 

3 Cp. Cod. 1. v. 4, 1, ‘Ac primum quidem volumus esse publicum crimen’. 
This is an excellent example of the Ciceronian principle that the supreme 
function of the ruler is to act in persona retpublicae. 
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kingdom of Sicily alone?! This is understandable only if it is appre- 
ciated that the Liber Augustalis was intended to have a much wider 
significance. Frederick sought to make the Sicilian kingdom into a 
nucleus imperii, a personally governed epitome of the whole empire, 
from which all the surrounding provinces of the Roman world were to 
draw their form and character. It was to be a divine exemplar of govern- 
ment for the ceterae nationes. Similarly the Liber Augustalis was to be 
an ideal pattern of law which all Roman Christians could follow in order 
that their own territories might approximate to the perfectly governed 
entity in medio terrae: to quote its own words, Sicily was to be ‘a mirror 
of similitude for all who marvel at it, the env , of princes, the pattern of 
kingdoms’. There could then be nothing more suitable than Roman law 
for what was potentially a basis for universal government, a foundation 
for the renovatio Romani imperit presided over by the dominus mundi 
himself. 

Dr. Buyken’s very competent handling of her subject augurs well for 
the important new edition of the Liber Augustalis which she is engaged 
upon together with Hermann Conrad and Carl Willemsen. But it is 
irritating, in the course of only fifty pages, to have to turn to the back 
of the book no less than 1,228 times to read the notes (even though a 
printing error, which leaves p. 82 completely blank, has resulted in the 
omission of thirty of them). Since most of these are textual references 
they could easily have been accommodated on the same page as the 
subject-matter. And even in so short a book some sort of guide to the 
contents would have been useful. Micuae. WILKs 


Mittellateinisches Wérterbuch bis zum ausgehenden 13. Jahrhundert. 
Band I, Lieferungen 2 (addebeo-aer), and 3 (aera-allium), 
cols. 161-480. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1960. DM. 15 (subscrip- 
tion) each part. 


Turee fascicules are now before us, containing in all 480 columns, each 
with 72 lines of print. It is therefore possible to obtain some idea 
of the quality of the work, and it must be said at once that it is ex- 
cellent. A wealth of material is made available to the student of medieval 
Latin texts such as he has never had before. The layout and disposi- 
tion of the articles are very good, and the printing of the complicated 
material involving a variety of types maintains an extraordinarily high 
standard. 

' It seems irrelevant to attempt to connect this with the development in Sicily 
of the principle that rex in regno suo est imperator as put forward by Kartoro- 


wicz, The King’s Two Bodies: A Study in Medieval Political Theology (Princeton, 
1957), P- 97; cp. F. Calasso, J glossatori e la teoria della sovranita (Milan, 1951). 
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The plan and scope of the dictionary have already been described 
(F.T.S., N.S. xi, pp. 205 f.), and it is not necessary to repeat the de- 
scription; but in using the dictionary it is very important to keep 
clearly in mind the statement of aims and methods made by Dr. Prinz 
in fasc. i, pp. iv—vii. It is a dictionary of medieval Latin words found in 
texts written in German-speaking countries, and naturally at a period 
when the language of educated men was international the material 
derived from the anthors of only a part of Europe does not always 
supply the key to the spread of the use of words. As an example I take 
aequipollentia and aequipollens. In the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, 
aequipollentia does not occur, and the only citation of aequipollens (apart 
from a gloss on Lucan which does not appear to be ancient) is from 
Ps.-Apul., de interpretatione. This was a text which formed part of the 
logical corpus used in the schools before the full Aristotelian corpus was 
available. Mr. Southern has shown what an important part arguments 
per aequipollentias propositionum played in the logic of Lanfranc and 
Anselm (Studies in med. hist. presented to F. M. Powicke (1948), pp. 
41-43). The earliest logical example in the Wérterbuch is from Albertus 
Magnus, and the earliest examples of a non-technical use are from the 
twelfth century. It looks as if the use of the word spread from the jargon 
of the schools rather in the same way that psychological jargon has 
spread in our own day. 

The assignment of some medieval texts to a region, let alone to an 
author, is often difficult, but it is surely over-austere not to admit to 
the Worterbuch ‘eia ergo advocata’ from the ‘Salve regina’, s.v. advocata 
2 de Maria. The earliest example given is from the Visions of Elizabeth 
of Schénau (mid-twelfth century). The authorship of the ‘Salve regina’ 
is never likely to be known for certain, but it seems reasonably certain 
that the oldest manuscript tradition comes from Reichenau. 

For scientific and technical terms the editors have not confined them- 
selves to German writers, but have used the standard medieval writers 
of the period up to the death of Albertus Magnus. Thus under adiuto- 
rium 2b, meaning upper arm, they give a reference to J. Hyrtl, Das Arab. 
und Hebr. in der Anatomie (1879), establishing the fact that it is a 
latinization of an Arabic word, and they cite the Cyrurgia of Bruno 
Longobardus and of Willelmus de Saliceto as well as Albertus Magnus. 
Bruno is cited thus: ‘adiutorium . . . est illud, quod est inter cubitum 
usque ad caput spatulae’. Turning up the text of Bruno we find: 
‘adiutorium, ut dicit Albucasis, est illud egs.’ Bruno’s work is largely 
a cento of earlier writers, and here he is directly quoting Albucasis, 
Cyrurgia, iii. 12 (Strassburg (1532), p. 295), in the translation of Gerard 
of Cremona. Gerard used the same term in his translation of Avicenna’s 
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Canon. It is surely necessary in instances such as these to go behind 
the medieval writer to his source. Useful as Hyrtl is, the reference to 
his book is not enough. He only had access to Albucasis after he had 
finished his book; but, much more serious, he wrote before the trans- 
lations from Greek and Arabic had been sorted out. Further, the 
editors make a cross-reference to adiectorium and adiunctorium in the 
same anatomical sense. Under adiectorium they cite the Cyrurgia of 
Willelmus de Saliceto from a Leipzig dissertation which is not accessible 
to me, but in the edition of 1546, fol. 353’, and in a fourteenth-century 
manuscript in the Bodleian (MS. E. Mus. 19, fol. 57 ">) the reading is 
adiutorium. Adiunctorium is only cited from Albertus Magnus, Liber: de 
anima, In the only manuscript accessible to me, Oxford, Balliol College 
100, fol. 280° (written in Italy in the fourteenth century) the reading 
is adiutorium. The earliest edition I have consulted (Venice 1481, 
sig. s 2%*) reads adiunctorium. ‘These two forms may be intentional 
improvements of the later Middle Ages, but I doubt very much whether 
they should be given a place in the Wérterbuch without some mark of 
warning. Dr. A. F. L. Beeston tells me that the Arabic word in question 
‘adud means properly the humerus, but that it is very commonly used 
in a metaphorical way for ‘assistance, help, support’. (For guidance 
among these writers I have to thank Mrs. S. P. Hall, who has prepared 
an edition of the Cyrurgia of Bruno Longobardus.) 

Similar difficukies arise with some philosophical terms translated 
from the Greek. Aequicolus (iadxwAos) is cited from Albertus Magnus, 
Topica. It is derived from the translation of the Topics which Dr. L. 
Minio-Paluello has convincingly assigned to Boethius, but our printed 
editions of the Topics under the name of Boethius are post-medieval 
revisions, and do not contain the word. Hence it is not in the Thes. Ling. 
Lat. But Dr. Prinz and his helpers need no reminding of the difficulty 
of the task. They have all our good wishes. R. W. Hunt 


The Council of Florence. By JoseruH Git. Pp. xviii+456. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1959. 47s. 6d. 


It is appropriate that the editor of the Acta graeca of the Council of 
Florence (reviewed in 7.7.S., April 1956, p. 159) should also be respon- 
sible for the main modern narrative in English. To construct it, 
familiarity with the whole range of sources and a just appreciation of 
the contemporary history are needed, and Father Gill shows that he 
possesses both. His study of the Practica (p. ix), his critique of Syro- 
poulos, and his command of relevant detail are ample proof. 
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The early part of the book provides a revision of current views upon 
Eugenius IV: it presents him as a negotiator ready for a certain amount 
of compromise in dealing with the Council of Basel. It is possible to 
query this. There may indeed have been moments when Eugenius 
thought that he could carry Basel with him in arranging the rendezvous 
of the council of union: but would Cesarini have supported the decisions 
of the Basel majority as long as he did, had not Eugenius by his inde- 
pendent negotiations with the Greeks aroused grave suspicions of the 
papal animus against the Fathers? One can understand the Pope’s 
attitude: he had had to eat his words of 1432 and recognize the Council; 
and there was a provocative Basel element which never forgot the papal 
dissolution and was determined to hit back, which it did in the Annates 
decree (1435), carrying even Cesarini with it on this occasion. These 
considerations apart, there is in Fr. Gill’s book much about Eugenius 
which is either new or hitherto not fully appreciated; he appears here to 
possess more initiative and a superior diplomatic power than is usually 
credited to him in most of the monographs. Welcome too, at an early 
stage in the book, is the author’s emphasis on the agreement between 
the Emperor and Martin V (probably as the result of a Constantinople 
mission to the Pope early in 1430) when it -vas decided to hold a council 
in some city, at the choice of the Greeks, ‘on the sea-board between 
Calabria and Ancona’. At that date there was no idea of competing with 
- a General Council established elsewhere, but even as such it was ‘the 
basis of all further negotiations which culminated in the Council of 
Florence’. 

The main part of the book is concerned with the dogmatic debates at 
Ferrara and Florence. The fourteen sessions at Ferrara were chiefly 
occupied with the doctrine of Purgatory and with the addition to the 
Creed—the latter, on the Greek side, entrusted to Mark Eugenikos, 
metropolitan of Ephesus. The Greeks, in objecting to addition, put 
forward the prohibition made in the third Council of Constantinople, 
approved by the Council of Ephesus which ‘as it were crystallised the 
Creed of Nicaea’. The Latin answer was to argue that an exposition or 
development was not an addition, and that the Filiogue was a develop- 
ment, being contained in ex Patre; furthermore, that development was 
not forbidden either by the New Testament or the Fathers or the 
Councils. To this Bessarion replied in such manner as to show that, 
unlike many of the Greeks, he could understand the movement of Latin 
theology, while arguing against it. In this respect the contrast between 
him and Mark Eugenikos stands out strongly; and when Cesarini proved 
that it was always lawful for a Council to add to the truth of a Creed, 
Bessarion was the first to admit it. He seems to have carried his colleagues 
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with him: yet, ironically enough, Bessarion’s assessment of Cesarini’s 
most important argument, Fr. Gill says, 

was one that, as we know now, but as neither Bessarion nor Cesarini 
knew then, is founded on an apocryphal document. It was the assertion 
by Cesarini that the Council of Nicaea had condemned any addition to 
the Creed in words practically identical with those of the prohibition of 
the Council of Ephesus—an assertion that he supported by the ‘Letter to 
Athanasius’ of the Pseudo-Liberius (p. 168). 

Extremely interesting, therefore, in this connexion are the examples, 
which the author adduces, of the uncritical use of texts by both sides. 
The quest for the earliest manuscript did not always involve the dis- 
covery of the best. 

Fr. Gill makes it clear that the question of addition had to be solved 
before the doctrinal point of the Procession of the Holy Spirit could be 
discussed—the main subject of the exchanges at Florence. Before he 
reaches them he has (pp. 191-3) a section on the theological terms used 
by the two sides, particularly hypostasis and ousia, to explain much of 
the dialectic which was to follow; and he shows, with real justice, that 
neither side had involved itself in these ‘intricacies of metaphysical 
thought’ for its own sake, but so as to formulate a theology that would 
stand up to Jewish accusations of polytheism and the attacks of the 
unorthodox who denied the divinity first of the Son, then of the Holv 
Spirit. With this clarification, the reader can read the debates at Florence 
with the understanding and sympathy both sides in this certamen 
deserved. It would be easy to point to the ineffectiveness of the Act of 
Union and the waste of ingenuity and effort. It might be argued that on 
the Latin side Florence saved the Holy See from conciliar domination, 
while on that of the Greeks the crumbling of their empire had gone too 
far and that it was not theological differences so much as that ineluctable 
disruption which was responsible for failure. The author is too wise to 
indulge in such generalities: steadily he carries on the narrative to the 
termination of the Council in Rome and the failure of the Empire to 
implement the Act of Union; and it is unlikely that anybody will do 
greater justice to the sensitive and rather pathetic figure of John VIII, 
or to the cogency of the pressure which he brought to bear upon his 
notable but difficult team of theologians. E. F. Jacos 


The Tudor Constitution: Documents and Commentary. By G. R. 
Eton. Pp. xvi+ 496. Cambridge University Press, 1960. 
52s. 6d. 


Dr. E.ton’s The Tudor Constitution is intended to replace (it was ori- 
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ginally intended to revise) the late J. R. Tanner’s Tudor Constitutional 
Documents. Tanner’s work is invaluable and will probably not be entirely 
replaced even by Dr. Elton’s shorter volume; but undoubtedly it bears 
signs of its date: so much has been added to Tudor historical scholar- 
ship in the last generation. Because he began as a reviser (and also be- 
cause it is a useful system) Dr. Elton has kept to Tanner’s arrangement 
by topics, though not to his topics. Emphasis, by definition, rests on 
government, and the sections are on the Crown; the Council; the Seals 
and the Secretary (here we see the hand which wrote The Tudor Revolu- 
tion in Government); the Financial Administration; the Ancient Courts 
(i.e. the Common Law courts, Chancery and the palatine courts); the 
Conciliar Courts which the Tudors added to them to be the instruments 
of ‘prerogative’ government; the ecclesiastical Courts, old and new; 
Parliament; the Church; and Local Government. Like Tanner, Dr. 
Elton has illustrated each section with appropriate statutes, cases, pro- 
ceedings, and other contemporary evidence; and each section has an 
excellent introduction in which Dr. Elton relates the constitutional 
system which he describes to the wider background and material of 
history, of which he never loses sight. These introductions are altogether 
admirable: thanks to them, constitutional history is saved from that 
isolation which has so often distorted or deadened it. 

To readers of this journal the greatest interest will be in the section on 
the Church: a section which, very properly, begins not with crown policy 
or gentry land-hunger but with the true source of the Reformation, 
* srievances against the Clergy’. There follow sections on ‘the Royal 
Supremacy’, ‘the Secularisation of Land’, ‘the Settlement of Religion’, 
‘the Catholic Threat’, and ‘the Puritan Movement’. Under these head- 
ings the whole constitutional process is documented whereby the Pro- 
testant Church of England was established and defended, until time 
and Richard Hooker gave it its protective sanction against the storms of 
the next century. 

In such a study the fundamental question is that of constitutional 
breach or continuity. It is always easy to point to signs of continuity 
between the pre-Reformation and the post-Reformation Church of 
England, and Dr. Elton does not fail to do so. He admits that the Crown 
had already exercised a large measure of control, especially in patronage, 
even before the Royal Supremacy had been declared; that many of the 
abuses, as well as the powers, of the old Church were carried on by the 
new; and that the episcopal structure and the internal disciplinary 
machinery remained intact. The dissolution of the monasteries, though 
an essential precondition of protestantism, did not necessarily either 
entail or spring from protestant views, and it was essentially a social and 
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religious, not a constitutional change: a redistribution of property and 
a moral attack on ‘superstition’. It did not affect the working structure 
of the Church. On the other hand, Dr. Elton insists that ‘the English 
Reformation, in its constitutional aspects—the creation of a national 
church under the king’s supremacy—was a genuine revolution’. It is 
to be noted that this ‘genuine revolution’ has no necessary connexion 
with protestantism. In fact the terms used by Dr. Elton to describe it 
might be applied to some Catholic states. The constitutional ‘revolution’ 
was the non-protestant Henrician revolution. Henry VIII aimed at 
‘Constantinian rule in the Church’, ‘Caesaro-papism’, which he would 
share with no one: certainly not (pace many historians) with parliament, 
which he only admitted as a partner in establishing it in order to ensure 
that it was effectively defended by statutory penalties. To illustrate this 
‘Caesaro-papism’ Dr. Elton cites Edmund Bonner’s commission as 
bishop of London in 1538, with its provocative declaration that all who 
exercise any kind of ecclesiastical jurisdiction must gratefully acknow- 
ledge that they have received it exclusively through royal generosity and 
on royal terms. 

On the other hand, it may be argued (and at times Dr. Elton himself 
seems to argue it) that this ‘genuine revolution’ was a temporary phase 
only: for he insists that after Henry VIII the doctrinal claims of the 
Crown were quietly abated and parliament was in fact admitted into 
partnership in the royal supermacy. Taking these two facts together, he 
argues that, under Elizabeth, her father’s ‘Caesaro-papism’ was ‘aban- 
doned for the unquestioned triumph of the laity over the clergy’. If this 
is so, the real and permanent revolution is transferred out of the consti- 
tutional field and out of this book: for it was a silent, social revolution 
which was not complete till after the attempted Laudian reaction. 

Whatever the process, Dr. Elton’s documents and commentary illus- 
trate it with remarkable completeness. Some small queries might be 
raised. To Dr. Elton the most important aspect of the dissolution of the 
monasteries, as a constitutional development, is the remarkably syste- 
matic and efficient manner of its execution. He might have spared a 
word for its most important consequence, which was perhaps not the 
change of land-ownership (he describes the whole subject under the title 
‘Secularisation of Land’) but the transfer of patronage and tithes. Queen 
Elizabeth, as Supreme Governor, may have pitched her claims lower 
than her father, as head of the Church; but even her father never acted 
so forcefully as to deprive and replace the entire episcopal bench bar 
one: a truly staggering exercise of authority by a new, untried ruler. But 
if there are any omissions in this book we should be surprised only at 
their fewness, and Dr. Elton himself has adequately explained them: 
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‘Since I wished to include new topics and a more varied choice, while 
at the same time under instruction to produce a markedly shorter book 
than Tanner’s, I had to leave out many pieces which I should have liked 
to put in. This does not matter so much if it is understood that no collec- 
tion of 16th-century constitutional documents can be more than a 
bucket from the well.’ Tanner’s more numerous documents will still be 
used; but no scholar can afford to dispense with Dr. Elton’s additions, 
and his judicious and up-to-date commentary. HuGH ‘TREVOR-ROPER 


Martini Buceri Opera Omnia, Series 1. Deutsche Schriften, Band 1: 
Friihschriften, 1520-1524. Edited by RoBert STUPPERICH. 
Pp. 508. Giitersloh: Gerd Mohn; Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1960. DM. 64. (Subscription DM. 58.) 


UNpeER the joint auspices of the Strasbourg Faculty of Protestant 
Theology and the Heidelberg Academy the Collegium ad Martini 
Buceri opera edenda (the committee consisting of Francois Wendel, Ernst 
Staehelin, Robert Stupperich, Jean Rott, and Rodolphe Peter) has 
allotted the task of editing Bucer’s Deutsche Schriften to the Germans 
and the Opera Latina to Strasbourg. The scholarly and handsomely 
produced volume here under review (it is the first of a series of fourteen 
volumes of the German works) compares well with the one volume so 
far produced of the Latin Works (Volume XV, De Regno Christi, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1955, edited by Frangois Wendel). 

Intensive research over the last twenty-five years claims to reassess 
the contribution of the Strasbourg Reformer in the history of the 
Reformation. The significant part played by him is that of the mediator 
in keeping the balance between Wittenberg, Ziirich, and Geneva on 
the one hand and Rome on the other. His is the check on the un- 
balanced ‘Enthusiasm’ of Anabaptism. But only when his works are 
accessible in a modern scholarly edition (like those of the other 
Reformers) will it be possible to vindicate this claim and give the 
Strasbourg Reformer his well-deserved place beside the other con- 
tinental Reformers. 

Of the three main sections of the first volume of the Deutsche Scriften 
the first, containing three chief early writings of Bucer, claims the 
reader’s attention. However, before these can be satisfactorily studied, 
the student does well to acquaint himself with the little programmatic 
tract (sermon) preceding them: Das ym selbs niemant, sondern anderen 
leben soll . . . (1523). The guiding theme here indicated, the search for 
a societas christiana where State and Church co-operate in charity and 
discipline to feed Christ’s sheep, ‘die schiflin Christi zu weiden’, can 
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be traced right through Bucer’s theological wriings and his efforts for 
unity between the secular government and the Church. It is later 
developed in his de cura animarum and in his final work dedicated to 
the young English King Edward VI, de regno Christi. The little tract 
here may come more easily to the English reader when the German text 
is read side by side with a recent English translation (not mentioned 
here by Stupperich), Instruction in Christian Love (translated by Paul T. 
Fuhrmann, John Knox Press, 1952), or in the French translation by 
H. Strohl, Traité de l'amour du prochain (Cahiers de la revue d’histoire, 
NO. 32, 1949). 

It is of interest to note that, though Bucer was first wholeheartedly 
Luther’s follower (there are echoes of the de libertate christiana and of 
Luther’s two other main writings of 1521), he shows himself to be an 
independent interpreter of the reform schemes of the Wittenberg 
theologian. 

The three chief writings of the first part, Summary, Verantwortung, 
and Grund und Ursach, not only illustrate the turbulent history of the 
time (monastic institutions under attack, internal wars, Franz von 
Sickingen and the Stdnde of the episcopal cities of Strasbourg, Mainz, 
and Speyer at dispute), and Bucer’s chequered personal career caught 
up in it, but also provide the formative background for Bucer’s initia 
theologiae. An historical-theological introduction with a scholarly 
discussion of texts, their variants, manuscripts, and first editions, with 
copious footnotes and important cross-references (a valuable feature 
of the volume) assist the reader to find connecting lines of thoughts 
among the various writings here edited. The Summary (in forty-two 
sections) is literally a summary of Bucer’s preaching activity during his 
time at Weissenburg during his relationship with Landstuhl and 
Sickingen. The Verantwortung is an attempt to defend himself against 
the accusations of the episcopal Fiskal, with its fourteen points (among 
them, for example, his leaving the Dominican Order, his marriage as 
a friar with a professed nun, &c.). In the Grund und Ursach we have the 
important Strasbourg Church Order, signed by Bucer and his col- 
leagues, establishing another centre of the continental Reformation. 

It requires, however, some tedious study of the footnotes, especially 
with regard to their cross-references, of all the three main writings of 
this first part before we can see their interrelationship. Some ideas here 
expressed in his early works will be constantly appearing in his later 
writings; his laborious attempts to vindicate his theological doubts 
about monastic vows (especially that of celibacy) show how deeply hurt 
he felt by the accusations against him (compare here pages 97 ff. with 
163 ff. and 334 ff.; 173 f. with 293 ff.). These sentiments emerge in 
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many of his later writings and disputes; they rankle still in his dispute 
with the Roman Catholic Chapter of Cologne (Antididagma) and in his 
controversy with Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester. Relevant 
texts like 1 Cor. vii. 4, 5, 9 and 1 Tim. iii. 2 on the word digamus remain 
cardinal texts (cp. C. Hopf, Martin Bucer and the English Reformation, 
Blackwell, 1946, pp. 195 ff.). 

Bucer’s mature views on the ceremonial and ritual of the Mass, 
vestments, altars, invocation of Saints, and other usages, appear during 
his final years in England, when he was writing his Censura of the First 
Edwardine Prayer Book, and was deeply involved in the ‘Vestiarian 
Controversy’ on the side of Archbishop Cranmer against Hooper, and 
A Lasco, and when he was controverting Bishop Ridley’s attempts to 
abolish altars. Its origins can here be found in the Grund und Ursach. 
But already in his early views a moderate and objective tone can be 
discovered, for which he has so often been ridiculed and accused by 
the partisans of the contesting parties, and which stands out so obviously 
against the enthusiasts of his time; it was always his wish to reconcile 
rather than to cause division. 

The Grund und Ursach, though dealing to a large extent with the 
Eucharist (theological, ritual, and practical ceremonial considerations), 
is a real Church Order in the sense that all other articles, Baptism, 
Holidays and Saints Days, hymns and prayers, and criticism of the 
adoration of images, are dealt with. His doctrinal statement against the 
Mass as a sacrifice is not half as violent as that of many of his con- 
temporaries. His support of Luther against Carlstadt gives this writing 
historical importance in the developing eucharistic controversy, which 
so soon rent the Protestant camp and came at Marburg to the parting 
of the ways between Luther and Bucer. The second large section of 
this volume, Anlagen und Gutachten, prints documents and appendixes 
which have a bearing on the foregoing section. Among them (Anlage 2, 
pp. 285 ff.) there is the document dealing with the proceedings leading 
to Bucer’s abdication of the monastic vows and declaration as secular 
priest (29 April, 1521). Document 6 (pp. 304 ff.), Bucer’s vindication of 
Luther’s doctrine subdivided into twelve Articles, shows how far Bucer 
felt at that time in union with the Wittenberg Reformer. 

The third and last section of volume 1 of the Deutsche Schriften, 
Dubiosa, \eads right into that interesting historical period when con- 
tinental Christian Humanism rose against a false interpretation of the 
Law of Christ, its attack being chiefly directed against the existing 
monastic and Church order. Hutten is its great champion with the 
authority of the Emperor and with his own status as knight behind him. 
Compared with numerous pamphlets of the period, the political 
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pasquinades with their inflammatory material against the Church, 
Hutten, like Erasmus (Encomium Moriae), wielded a more tranquil, yet 
because of his erudition a more powerful, weapon for Church reform 
and criticism against a wrongfully conceived monastic and Church 
government. 

The close collaboration between Bucer and Hutten is here well 
illustrated—the protection the former received from the latter, and the 
kinship in thought between them and the protagonists of that move- 
ment which could produce the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum. But here 
in this section with its three writings, Klageschriften Huttens, Gesprech- 
biechlin neiiw Karsthans, and Ain schiner dialogus, there is some doubt 
as to the authorship which is well discussed by the editor of the volume ; 
though doubt may remain, the fact of the friendship and kinship of 
thought between Bucer and Hutten provides the student with an 
admirable picture of this colourful and revolutionary period at the 
beginning of the continental Reformation. 

The foregoing enumeration and discussion of the contents of the 
volume indicate clearly the importance of this publication in providing 
the student with new material for estimating the early influences on the 
continental Reformation. It remains to say that a formidable hurdle 
will have to be mastered by any non-German scholar who wishes to 
make full use of the book. The German of the texts with its long periods, 
already difficult for those not conversant with German syntax, is made 
even more difficult by a vexatious local idiom, probably due to Alsatian 
dialect. A subject-catalogue (I should have preferred this to the cata- 
logue of biblical texts here so painstakingly provided) would have made 
it easier for the non-German student to get to grips with the work. 
The price, though justified by the wonderful production of the book, 
may make a wide circulation of the work, which deserves a warm wel- 
come, highly questionable. C. Hore 


Wesley's Christology: An Interpretation. By JoHN DescHNeR. Pp. 
x+220. Dallas, ‘Texas: Southern Methodist University Press, 
1960. $4.50. 

Tuts book was written by an American who studied under Professor 

Kari Barth, and was accepted by the University of Basel as a dissertation 

for the theological doctorate. A study of Wesley’s Christology is faced 

by one great difficulty, namely that Wesley was interested primarily, 
not in Christology, but in soteriology. But, as Dr. Deschner rightly 
maintains, his Christology is not an appendix, but a presupposition. 

The investigation of this presupposition cannot make use of any sus- 
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tained passages of exposition, for there are none, but must make use of 
fragmentary references. The author makes suitable reference to the 
exponents of Wesley’s general theology, though curiously there is no 
mention of Cell, but in this restricted field of Christology he has few 
predecessors, though he acknowledges a considerable debt to Lerch. 
Perhaps unnecessarily, he proceeds to restrict the field further. First, 
he says: “The Christological fragments are approached with an explicit 
question—with a system of co-ordinates, so to speak—and are tested 
for conformity to or divergence from this organizing principle. The 
scheme chosen is one of generalized Protestant orthodoxy, more or less 
common to the Lutheran, Reformed, and Anglican Christological tradi- 
tions’ (p. 6). Secondly, he deliberately concentrates on the ‘standard 
Wesley’, i.e. the standard sermons, the Notes on the New Testament, and 
the Twenty-five Articles. This is not only because some selection must 
be made from Wesley’s copious writings when an analysis is to be made 
in such detail as this book contains, but also because ‘the Methodist 
Church has accepted them as representative expressions of its message’ 
(p. 8). Even though he makes some slight use of other material, he goes 
so far as to say that there are two problems; one is the theological 
development of the historical figure, John Wesley; the second, the 
investigation of the ‘standard Wesley’, is primarily a problem in sym- 
bolics; and this is his concern. It must here be remarked that the 
Articles are no part of the standard of British Methodism. But though 
he does not mention that point, he does say that the common assumption 
that the Articles without the Sermons and Notes are the standard of 
American Methodism has recently been disproved, though the only 
evidence he cites is a mimeographed essay, which is not easily accessible. 
He finally complicates his task by a decision to concentrate chiefly on 
the Notes, as they have been largely neglected, except by Lerch. 
Having thus set himself this somewhat artificially constructed task, 
Dr. Deschner proceeds to thread his way through the scattered references 
in the Notes with great diligence and numerous learned end-notes. We 
could follow him more easily if there were an index of the scriptural 
texts to which the passages cited from the Notes refer. After chapters 
on the Person, the States, and the Work of Christ, he arranges the rest 
of his material under the triple office. Under the prophetic work he 
handles the Law; under the kingly work he handles eschatology; and 
under the priestly work, kept till last as the all-inclusive climax, he 
handles atonement (with interesting comments on the Anselmic and 
Christus Victor views) and justification. It thus becomes plain that the 
purpose of the book is not simply to check whether the presupposed 
Christology is orthodox by Chalcedonian standards (it is no surprise to 
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find that it is), but to view the soteriological problems from a fresh 
vantage-point. Indeed the introduction states that criticisms of Wesley’s 
views are best made on Christological grounds, ‘where the consequences 
of altering Wesley’s systematic views may be clearly seen’ (p. 4). 

The book then surveys in the light of Christology the two-sidedness 
which has often been observed in Wesley’s soteriology, that is, the 
juxtaposition of legalistic and evangelical elements within it. The con- 
clusion is that within the legalistic framework which Wesley had derived 
from his upbringing there erupted through the decisive experience of 
1738 an evangelical concern for justification, and so there began a 
gradual or ‘permanently-occurring’ (p. 186) theological conversion or 
process of theological sanctification. In Christological terms the kingly 
office is considered to be an aspect of the priestly work of Christ, which 
is the ‘basic hypothesis’ (p. 126) of the volume. The old branch bears 
new fruit, and we know the tree by the fruit. 

As the author has gone so far from his Christological starting-point, 
he ought really to have gone farther in order to understand the soterio- 
logy. We need a fuller treatment of the Spirit, the Church, and the 
Sacraments. The author’s method exposes him to the charge of making 
mountains out of molehills, as, for instance, in the comments on the 
simple description of Mary as ‘His mother after the flesh’ in the Notes 
at Luke i. 47 (p. 30). Some of his speculations seem to go far beyond 
what Wesley said or is likely to have meant, as, for instance, the idea 
of the imputation of Christ’s active obedience for, but not to, unbelievers 
(p. 188). 

The book brings together the various aspects of Wesley’s thought in 
a subtle and perhaps too complicated way, and it is not easy to read. 
We cannot but feel that the material might have been arranged more 
simply. But it is a serious and solid attempt to expound an aspect of 
Wesley's theology, and a welcome sign of the growing interest in this 
important field. A. RAYMOND GEORGE 


Luther und Lessing. By WALTER VON LOEWENICH. Pp. 35. (Samm- 
lung gemeinverstandlicher Vortrage, 232.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1960. DM. 2.40. 


LessinGc devoted the last decade of his life to an attack upon the old 
Protestant conception of biblical inspiration. He claimed to follow Luther 
in his plea for freedom from all authority in the historical criticism 
of the Bible, and stridently asserted the fundamental principle of the 
Reformation to be unrestricted private judgement. The Reformation’s 
only failure had been to carry out its programme of liberty of conscience 
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with sufficient thoroughness. These lectures may not add anything, 
except good judgement, to what is known about Lessing, but have 
many wise things to say at the end about the deep differences between 
the two men and about those points of continuity and contact which 
give a genuine measure of plausibility to Lessing’s claim. His picture of 
Luther was quite false. Yet he owed to him the conviction that religious 
assurance is not the same as certitude about historical facts, and there 
is some analogy between the agony of Luther’s Anfechtung before the 
judgement and grace of God and the inability of Lessing to jump the 
broad and ugly ditch between accidental truths of history and necessary 
truths of reason. H. CHaDwick 


God, Man, and Satan: Patterns of Christian Thought and Life in 
Paradise Lost, Pilgrim’s Progress, and the Great Theologians. 
By RoLanp Musnat Frye. Pp. x+-184. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 
1959. 308. 

It is a measure of the distance we have travelled in the past century and 
a half that a book like this should be written today. Blake said that 
Milton was of the Devil’s party without knowing it; and Shelley de- 
clared that his Satan, as the embodiment of undaunted courage under 
oppression, was morally superior to his God. Both Paradise Lost and 
The Pilgrim’s Progress have long been treated by literary critics as works 
which succeed in being masterpieces despite their theological prin- 
ciples. Professor C. S. Lewis did much, in his Preface to Paradise Lost, 
to correct these romantic extravagances. And now Mr. Frye, basing 
himself on the authority of Luther and Calvin, and supported by the 
theological insights of Kierkegaard, Barth, Reinhold Niebuhr, and 
Tillich, is able to show the enduring relevance both of Milton’s vision 
of the universal plan and of Bunyan’s account of the practical problems 
of the Christian pilgrimage. As long as readers do not open this book 
expecting ‘literary criticism’, they will not be disappointed. It is an 
admirable exposition of the ways in which symbol and allegory can be 
used to give imaginative support to the affirmations of Christian faith 
and ethics. 


The Edge of Objectivity: An Essay in the History of Scientific Ideas. 
By Cuartes Coutston GILispie. Pp. 562. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1960. 
42s. 

Tue theme of this massive and important work was announced by 
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Francis Bacon about 350 years ago in the De Augmentis Scientiarum: ‘It 
is incredible what a number of idols have been introduced into philo- 
sophy by the reduction of natural operations to a correspondence with 
human actions; that is, by imagining nature acts as man does.’ In 
constructing the universe the ‘grand architect’ has not acted a human 
part, and if we wish to interpret nature aright, instead of distorting it, 
we must come forth into the light of things, humbly recognizing that 
there is a great ‘difference betwixt the spirit of man and the spirit of 
the universe’. Professor Gillispie, who is Professor of the History of 
Science at Princeton, here illustrates the development of this theme 
from Galileo to Einstein, taking account not only of physics but also of 
physiology, chemistry, biology, and electromagnetism. 

At each stage in the story the same theme is repeated: another 
territory is added to the empire of ‘objectivity’—that is, to the realm 
of things apprehended as in themselves they really are, divested of all 
imagined human attributes, powers, or life ; things amenable to measure- 
ment, things whose movements and interrelationships can be expressed 
in mathematical equations. Take the symbolic case of Galileo and the 
theory of motion. For Aristotle, motion was an expression of divine 
discontent: all things are potentially that which as yet they are not 
actually; all seek perfection after their several kinds, and move in 
yearning after the Unmoved Mover. Aristotelian physics, as Professor 
Gillispie himself admits (and it is from such admissions that his book 
draws part of its strength), ‘had immense humane advantages denied 
to that which has supervened since Galileo . . . [it] strengthened the 
hands of the men of God and all those striving to redeem civilization, 
culture, and truth from Barbarism’. Galileo, on the other thand, strips 
nature of all metaphor, replacing ‘will’, ‘purpose’, or ‘power’ by size, 
figure, number, and movement in space and time. Galileo symbolizes 
the modern, as opposed to the Greek or “hristian-scholastic, world- 
views, because this ‘stripping’ is precisely what science has done ever 
since ; what it has had to do in order to be science. It is significant that 
Galileo was the first to distinguish between the ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ 
qualities of bodies: the primary being length, breadth, weight, figure— 
i.e. the qualities which can be measured and ‘mathematicized’, and the 
secondary colour, taste, smell, temperature, sound, which are modes of 
perception in our own minds. It was Galileo who placed physics in that 
‘objective posture’ whereby it became the model for all the other branches 
of science. In the slow dawn of objectivity, the dry light of science did 
not immediately illuminate the whole prospect; chemistry for instance, 
and above all biology, still lurked among shadows haunted by ghostly 
‘principles’, ‘spirits’, ‘purposes’, ‘desires’, or ‘affinities’. But, just as 
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phlogiston, the ‘principle’ of combustion, was superseded in the 
eighteenth century by the objectively real oxygen and the measurable 
process called oxidation, so in the nineteenth century biology at last 
emancipated itself from theology and from teleology, finding its 
‘objectivity’ in Natural Selection operating on chance variations. 

There is, of course, nothing new in all this. What is distinctive in 
Professor Gillispie’s book is the great learning and skill he deploys in 
explaining to us not only the results achieved by the heroes of science— 
Galileo, Descartes, Newton, Lavoisier, Priestley, Carnot, Darwin, Fara- 
day, Mach, Einstein, &c.—but also by what stages, and against what 
difficulties, they arrived at them. What is more, the author never forgets 
that there can be no science without the scientist; he makes each hero 
live for us by sketching in his life, character, and historical background, 
and by deftly suggesting the links between the personal temperament 
of each scientist and the nature of his work. Thus he reminds us of the 
clockwork precision of Lavoisier, the off-hand cheerfulness of Priestley, 
the manual skill and intuition of Faraday the blacksmith’s son, the 
country-gentleman amateurism of Darwin. Nor does he overlook such 
subtler points as the derivation of the technical terms of chemistry 
from eighteenth-century rationalism, and those of geology (in the main) 
from regions of the British Isles. All these humanizing touches show the 
author to be a man of culture, with a strong sense of history and much 
imaginative insight. His book really does help, as he clearly hopes it 
may, to bridge the alleged gap between the so-called Two Cultures of 
today. 

But, although Professor Gillispie understands, and makes allowances 
for, the protests of such men as Diderot, Goethe, Wordsworth, Lamarck, 
Bernard Shaw, and Koestler against the reduction of nature to dead 
machinery, he firmly dismisses them as wrong—or at least, wrong for 
science. Science must murder, or it cannot dissect. Romanticism, and 
the associated Naturphilosophie, was from this point of view a final and 
futile recrudescence of the old longing to penetrate nature intuitively 
instead of analysing it rationally ; to find in nature something akin to our 
own souls, something alive, purposeful, beautiful, and benign. ‘Roman- 
ticism’, he says, ‘began as a moral revolt against physics, expressed in 
moving, sad, and sometimes angry attempts to defend a qualitative 
science, in which nature can be congruent with man, against a measur- 
ing, numbering science which alienates the creator of science from his 
own creation by total objectification of nature.’ At its best, this revolt 
could inspire ‘Goethe’s personification of nature, the poetry of Words- 
worth, and the philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, or of any other 
who would find a place in science for our qualitative and aesthetic 
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appreciation of nature’. But the romantic view of nature, however 
congenial to human needs and longings, remains ‘the wrong view for 
science’. This, we at last learn, is what was reaily wrong with Lamarck; 
he was a ‘romantic’ biologist, seeing all nature as flux and process, and 
evolution as a stream of purpose flowing through all life, bending, 
shrinking, or leaping forward in sensitive response to environment. 
Darwin, content with his unexplained variations and his survival of 
the fittest for survival, was the truer scientist precisely because he did 
not ask the ultimate questions. Newton had set the example by proudly 
refusing to ask what caused gravitation; and if Darwin had stopped to 
ask what caused the variations, he would have lost his foothold in a 
slough of metaphysics and never have had time to demonstrate the truth 
of natural selection. A theory, to be scientific, must just embrace the 
evidence and nothing more. If it goes farther, and tries to see meaning, 
or beauty, or any other value in nature, it may produce some very 
pretty poetry or some comforting speculative doctrines, but it will not 
be science. 

The humanist or the religious believer, who is committed to pre- 
cisely that order of ‘truths’ that science cannot touch without self- 
destruction—that is, to the spiritual realities which are to be spiritually 
discerned—need not be alarmed at Professor Gillispie’s firm segregation 
of science from the rest of human interests. It has never been wise or 
safe for theology to seek for the slightest corroboration or reassurance in 
science ; nor for man, as a moral agent, to look to nature for any lessons 
in justice, mercy, forgiveness, or charity. Despite many attempts to 
extract an ethical system from the various kinds of natural law (most 
recently, from evolution), ‘is’ remains stubbornly inconvertible into 
‘ought’. With Professor Gillispie’s plea for the autonomy of science, 
therefore, there should be no quarrel. But then the humanist and the 
believer must with equal emphasis affirm the autonomy of their world 
of values. Let no poetry or faith invade science, or it becomes false and 
fabulous; agreed! but equally, let science keep its hands off all that is 
beautiful or holy, or our souls will perish of cold. I could wish that 
Professor Gillispie had been even more magnanimous than he is, and 
allowed that states of mind and feeling, and ‘subjective’ values generally, 
are just as ‘real’ as the primary mathematical properties of we-know- 
not-what; are indeed more real to us, since we must direct our daily 
lives by means of them. Of course, we must have the abstract, skeletal 
world of science for the purposes of science ; this, for science, is the only 
true world. But the purposes of science—what are they? It used to be 
possible to agree with Francis Bacon that science was to serve for the 
glory of God and the relief of man’s estate. Science ceased glorifying 
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God about 100 years ago, but it may perhaps go on relieving man’s 
estate for quite a long time if it does not annihilate us first. Even the 
fullest and most Utopian application of science to the amelioration of 
man’s lot on earth, however, would probably be attended by unpleasant 
consequences such as overpopulation—or, if that were avoided, bore- 
dom and degeneration. Perhaps the best apology for science is that 
offered by Professor Gillispie when he urges that in the scientists’ tran- 
quil realm of unquestionable objective truth we have the best, perhaps 
the only, ally of the human spirit against the threats of ideologies which, 
to serve their own interests, would tamper with truth unscrupulously. 

However cultured our scientists may be (and few are as cultured as 
Professor Gillispie), and however well informed about science our 
humanists may be (and not many are), the Iron Curtain must still hang 
between the Two Cultures as long as neither side can exist without 
ignoring or denying the very raison d’étre of the other. Science, to be 
science, must be non-aesthetic, non-moral, and non-religious; its very 
purpose is to expel beauty, wonder, mystery, and awe and replace them 
by equations, Religion and poetry, to be themselves, must deal with the 
whole range of our experience as spiritual yet sinful beings, and for them 
the whole fabric of scientific abstraction and all its applications and 
outcomes are in the last resort irrelevant. If science must kill the 
world, the scul, and God in order to be science, so much the worse for 
science. By the same token, let not religion or poetry impugn any 
scientific truth—-but it is needless today to issue that warning. Professor 
Gillispie nowhere shows the slightest inclination to undervalue the 
importance, for us men, of our intuitions of the beautiful and the good. 
And that is as it should be; but might he not, even in this book where 
his aim is strictly scientific, have gestured, however distantly, towards 
that world of value which lies beyond science? He might have done so, 
not distantly, but emphatically, without at all spoiling his case. A more 
profound critique of the concept of ‘objectivity’ is also a thing to be 
desired. However abstract and mathematicized science may be, its 
abstractions are yet abstracted from something, and that something is 
the sum-total of our sense-data. ‘Objectivity’ still rests, however far 
we may take it, upon this subjective basis. Admittedly the truths of 
science are such as no individual can deny; they belong to the category 
of quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. But of things-in-themselves 
they can only give us back, after infinite sifting and correction, the 
information originally supplied to our senses by their outward appear- 
ances. As for the truths of reiigion, they are (as Coleridge saw) such 
that they can be denied, but will not be denied by good men. 

As long as this state of affairs persists, the Iron Curtain will still 
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divide the Two Cultures, and the best we can hope for is well-arranged 
tours both ways. No better tour of the world of scientific ideas could 
be imagined than this book of Professor Gillispie’s—hard though some 
of it is for the mere humanist to understand. Bast WILLEY 


The Mind of the Oxford Movement. Edited and introduced by 
Owen Cuapwick. Pp, 239. London: A. & C. Black, 1960. 21s. 


Tuts book consists of two parts, the first an introduction of sixty pages, 
the second a selection of extracts from the writings of the leading Trac- 
tarians, nearly all dating from the momentous years 1833-45. The latter 
part falls into three sections: the first headed ‘Faith’, in which quotations 
from Newman predominate; the second “The Authority of the Church’ ; 
and the third ‘Sanctification’, in which it is Pusey’s writings which are 
most in evidence. There are a number of examples of the verse of Isaac 
Williams, especially interesting as being so little known; but it was per- 
haps a mistake to reduce the number of Keble’s poems to two (one of 
which is to be found in a footnote), for, whatever their literary quality, 
they are invaluable evidence of the mind of the Movement. 

The introduction begins with an attempt to set the Oxford Movement 
within its context, both in Anglican history and in the wider setting of 
post-Reformation Christianity. This is particularly valuable, since with 
one or two exceptions writers on this subject have tended to treat it too 
much in isolation. This is followed by a consideration of the different 
contributions of Newman, Keble, and Pusey, characterized respectively 
as the moral and intellectual, moral and pastoral, and moral and de- 
votional elements within the Movement, and by an attempt to assess 
the religious and theological influence which it has had in English 
Christianity. 

It is difficult to know which to admi: : more, the perceptive selection 
of texts or the tightly packed introduction. Both shed light on an episode 
in Church history which is commonly thought to be familiar, but is in 
large part very little known. Dr. Chadwick’s conclusion that the reli- 
gious influence of the Movement was altogether greater than its direct 
theological impact is not likely to be challenged. But his own selection 
of texts suggests that, by its insistence on the inseparability of theology 
from Christian life and devotion, the Movement has had, at least in- 
directly, an effect on English ways of theological thinking which bears 
comparison with the changes that it has brought about in our patterns 
of worship and devotion. A. M. ALLCHIN 
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Father Faber. By RONALD CHAPMAN. Pp. x+-374. London: Burns, 
Oates, 1961. 355. 


THis is the most important life of an ex-Tractarian convert to appear 
since Wilfrid Ward published his great life of Newman in 1912. It con- 
tains a mass of extracts from the unpublished correspondence of 
Newman, Faber, Morris, and others, from the archives of the two houses 
of the Oratory, at Birmingham and London. If there are too many long 
quotations to suit the art of the biographer, the student of the Victorian 
Church will be decidedly grateful that Mr. Chapman saw fit to include 
so much material and possessed such skill in selecting and arranging it. 

Faber was a man who fascinated or repelled. As a boy and young man 
he possessed that kind of loveliness in feature and manner which 
instantly demands adoration or suspicion. As an older man (he was never 
old, for he died of Bright’s disease at the age of 49) he was a mountain 
of flesh wherein the ruin of an earlier comeliness was still apparent, but 
a mountain which was neither jovial nor hearty; no Friar Tuck of a man, 
but a sensitive, prickly, difficult mind not quite earthy enough for its 
bodily frame, the nerves of the lean in the flesh of the gross. Probably 
no one was ever quite at ease with him. Men of the world, or men of 
austere and sober religion, Roman Catholic or Anglican, thought him 
wild, emotional, fanciful, untrustworthy, and sometimes ridiculous. Yet 
‘others worshipped the ground, or at least part of the ground, on which 
he was treading, his hymns are still to be found in many hymn-books, 
the London Oratory stands as a monument of his achievement, and his 
All for Jesus still finds readers. 

Faber’s life was ecclesiastical from beginning to end—that is to say, 
it had less touch with the secular and the lay than any unenclosed life 
of the Victorian era. His world was the world of baroque sacristies, lace, 
frescoes, images, glowing colours, and emotional warmth. Repelled as 
an evangelical from Newman’s theology and Platonism, he had been 
won at last by a sermon preached by Dr. Pusey on Septuagesima Sunday 
1836. (The documents printed here on pp. 23 ff. provide a sufficient 
refutation of the statement at p. 20 that he fell ‘immediately’, i.e. on 
coming up in 1833, under Newman's sway.) The emotional nature of 
the man received the evangelical power in a form at once unintellectual 
or anti-intellectual, devotional, and introverted. Faber was too interested 
in his own mind, was as autocentric as Newman, and we find it more 
trying than in Newman because Faber owned so much less of a mind 
to be interested in. He bubbled over with life and often with happiness, 
lived on his nerves, had sudden impulses and sudden regrets, was 
effervescent and moody, affectionate and responsive, addressing love 
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poems to a little girl of twelve or thirteen and uninhibited verses to the 
son of Lord Strangford. When he became effective vicar of Elton in 
1843, he created division among parishioners fearful of Romanism, and 
yet gathered around him an extraordinary little community of devoted 
lads, one of whom remained with or near him to the grave. He had no 
shame whatever in using his status as an Anglican pastor to try to carry 
his parishioners with him into the Roman Catholic Church. He revisited 
Elton a month after his change of allegiance and talked of ‘landing six 
more of my dear flock’. He called his former Church ‘the burning Sodom’ 
and wrote against it the most virulent pamphlet to be penned by any of 
the converts, who, on the whole, did not suffer from convertitis. ‘If any- 
thing could stop this movement’, wrote Newman to St. John, ‘it would 
be such writings. It is the recipe, the specific, to close simply and cer- 
tainly the hearts of such as Pusey.’ It is refreshing to find that the 
Roman censors stopped the publication on the plea that its title was 
Grounds for remaining in the Anglican Communion. When he asked per- 
mission to join the Birmingham Oratory, no peace was possible, for 
Faber’s men or Newman’s men, until separation had been achieved. 
And yet the pains of the separation were as much the fault of Newman 
as of Faber, and at Brompton Faber was a successfu! but inimitable 
superior. One of the fresh illuminations of this biography shows 
Newman in an unfamiliar, though not unexpected, attitude, that of the 
religious superior who cannot make up his mind and by indecision leaves 
the community upon tenterhooks. It is interesting also to find, what 
again might have been expected, that Newman’s particular affection for 
Ambrose St. John, who now lies with Newman’s bones in the grave at 
Rednal, created difficulties with the other brothers. 

Faber was a disagreeable man, and the book rightly shows him to be 
so. But there was something more in him which is exceedingly difficult 
to bring out, and this biography succeeds in portraying it. If he could 
be absurd about ritual, he fasted and with no pretence. He never leapt 
at money that was offered him, and the sacrifice of Elton was not a little 
one. Lord Shrewsbury gave him Cotton Hall, in every way a ‘worldly’ 
advance for his religious group, and he hesitated long before accepting 
it. Whatever else Faber was, he was genuine, and it is one of the diffi- 
culties of understanding him that his riot of religious rhetoric and unreal 
images makes everyone suspect that he was not. When he made untrue 
statements, he was not misleading of intention, but had been convinced 
by his own hyperbole. If it was difficult to trust what he said, that was 
not because he was unscrupulous. If he was the most priestly of priests, 
he was not guilty of priestcraft in the pejorative sense. If he appears to 
manufacture emotion, he was not simulating it. He felt it in his capacious 
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heart (which he described, modestly but untruly, as his ‘little beater’), 
and his defect, or sorrow, was his inability to represent this feeling in 
anything but artificial language. ‘For eight years of my life’, he declared 
from the pulpit in Lent 1847, ‘I have been a Protestant clergyman with 
important parishes entrusted to my care.’ It is a lie, the reader will say. 
Deacon in 1837, priest in 1839, his Anglican parochial experience had 
been confined first to acting as a part-time curate at Ambleside parish 
church, especially in the summer months; and then, from April 1843 
to November 1845, as Rector of the little village of Elton; during which 
he went for the first six months to the Continent (setting off the day 
after he read himself in) and towards the end of his time was much 
unsettled in mind. This charge of ‘important Protestant parishes’ for 
eight years becomes, under the eye of criticism, a two-year ministry to 
a tiny rural community. But there was no point of Faber’s reasoning 
process where the finger of criticism could gain a hold. In the in- 
tensity of his pastoral sympathies two years may well have seemed like 
eight. 

A few corrigenda: p. 6, Kirkby Stephen is not in the Lake District; 
p. 20, Hurrell Froude was hardly a Tory, in the ordinary sense; p. 64, 
it cannot be accepted that the Oxford Movement produced no poetry, 
no painting, and no architecture; p. 104, Newman’s remark about 
Ward’s responsions refers not to the proposal to remove his degrees but 
to his second appearance before the Vice-Chancellor on 3 December 
1844; p. 105, the liberals on the whole voted for Ward and not against 
him, since a vote for Ward was a vote for liberty; p. 108, it can hardly 
be accepted that Newman seceded ‘without warning’ and the evidence 
that Faber was surprised comes from a late and retrospective source; 
p. 115, for Pitt read Pitts; p. 140, to go to Rome from Florence via 
Loreto is more than ‘a slight detour’; p. 246, F. William cannot be 
William Pitts from Elton, but is likely to be Father William Penny. 

OweN CHADWICK 


From Gore to Temple: The Development of Anglican Theology between 
Lux Mundi and the Second World War, 1889-1939. The Hale 
Memorial Lectures of Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 
1959. By ArrHUR Micnaet Ramsey. Pp. x+192. London: 
Longmans, 1960. 18s. 6d. 

‘Tue authors of Lux Mundi in 1889 aimed at putting ‘the Catholic faith 

in its right relation to modern intellectual and moral problems’, and 

the phrase was seized upon as the symptom of a revolutionary tone. 
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Contemporary secular thought was to be treated as an ally rather than 
as an enemy. Starting from this new outlook, the Archbishop sketches the 
development of Anglican theology for fifty years up to the outbreak of 
war in 1939, and it is natural enough to link the beginning and the end 
of this period with the great names of Gore and Temple. 

The period begins with an emphasis on a theology of the Incarnation ; 
it ends with a realization that, when the skies had darkened, a theology 
of explanation and synthesis had to give way to a prophetic theology 
of redemption. In between there came the challenge of Modernism, 
challenged in its turn by Liberal Catholicism; there followed a new 
stress on the doctrine of the Church, and then a new approach to biblical 
study. The story is told not only with all the scholarship and incisiveness 
with which the Archbishop’s other writings have made us familiar, but 
also with an unusual historical imagination and penetration. It is also 
told with considerable charm, and the vignettes of the protagonists are 
life-like and iliuminating. 

This book must command universal respect; it must interest and en- 
lighten anyone who cares for recent theological history or indeed for the 
present state of theology in these islands. But it does not lend itself to 
summary in detail and the reviewer may perhaps be forgiven if he uses 
the rest of his space for a short discussion of what he regards as the 
crucial problem posed during the period of which the Archbishop treats. 

Whether crucial or not, this problem is at least central in the Arch- 
bishop’s chosen fifty years, namely the problem of the rise and fall of 
Modernism. The Archbishop does not shirk it, but there is an obscurity 
in his account which, in one devoted to the Anglican via media, may be 
deliberate. 

Modernism arose when orthodoxy was attacked on two fronts. The 
theory of evolution on the one hand, and the secular study of Christian 
origins on the other, raised problems which theology could not ignore. 
Unfortunately these two sets of problems were insufficiently discriminated, 
because some of the historical criticism proceeded on assumptions that 
were essentially scientific and not historical at all. Modernism was 
short-lived only because a reply to the scientific attack was not difficult 
in principle and because it was commonly supposed that this reply would 
dispose of the historical attack also. For example, E. G. Selwyn wrote 
that ‘in so far as Christianity is a historical religion, the facts which it 
proposes as credenda must be subject to the ordinary canons of historical 
criticism’. But he goes on to say: ‘In so far as Christianity is supernatural, 
these canons will not apply.’ And he explains why: “The historical 
science to which appeal is made . . . proceeds . . . by postulating certain 
uniformities in human motive and action, and by ruling out all exceptions 
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to these as facts to be explained away’ (Essays Catholic and Critical, 
3rd edition (London, 1929), pp. xix-xx). 

Here is the clearest possible illustration of the confusion which has 
beset the assessment of Modernism and its outcome. There is, first, 
a recognition that orthodoxy must be prepared to withstand historical 
criticism, and then a confusion of such criticism with scientific criticism, 
for it is the latter and nov the former that must assume uniformities and 
laws of nature. Thus the searching character of the historical problems 
comes to be forgotten. 

Selwyn’s general position is valid enough against men like Loisy whose 
temper was one of scientific rationalism and who altogether lacked an 
historical sense, but it was not valid at all against the historical insight 
of a Schweitzer. If an historian begins by assuming that miracles are 
impossible because there is no room for them in a scientific account of 
the world, then he will indeed be excused if he follows the logic of his 
conviction and seeks ‘uniformities’ as some philosophers of history have 
done down to Toynbee in our own day. And if a theologian takes his 
history from such a quarter he may be forgiven for trying to reinterpret 
the Creeds in the light of one of the philosophies which appealed to 
Modernists like Inge or Rashdall. 

What cuts the ground from below the feet of those Modernists who 
gave the greatest offence at Girton in 1921 is the reflection that what con- 
flicts with a religious or a concretely historical outlook is not the conclusion 
of scientific inquiry but only its original presupposition and its method. 
The latter is adapted solely to the study of nature regarded as an object 
of observation and measurement; and nature so regarded is no reality 
but only an abstraction from the world (natural cum supernatural) in 
which we act as moral agents and as seekers after truth. 

Although the Archbishop has not quite drawn the distinction which I 
have drawn between the scientific and the historical /eit-motiv in the 
modernist movement, he notes that, in 1937, while there had been a 
great recession from some of the main postulates of Modernism in the 
nineteen-twenties (p. 157), there were still some Anglican theologians 
who were not prepared to regard the Virgin Birth or the Empty Tomb as 
essential to the faith. Their reasons for doubting the historicity of these 
may well have been purely historical, and not scientific. In any event the 
historical problems have been bequeathed to us by Modernism unsolved. 

The sad thing is that recent theological developments have tended to 
thrust them into the background or to by-pass them. For example, an 
Anglican theologian has recently asserted that ‘the Christian knows that 
the question of the historicity of the Gospel record in general is not 
settled in the field of historical or critical research’, and he then tries to 
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have his cake and eat it by appealing to a sort of history which is not 
‘objective’ but ‘existential’. The argument might have some appeal to a 
Roman Catholic apologist of the Bodily Assumption. 

But it seems unlikely to appeal to the Archbishop because he sees and 
deplores the extent to which the genuinely historical problems underlying 
the Modernist movement have been evaded rather than answered: It is 
‘inevitable to ask, more pressingly than Hoskyns ever asked, what happened 
and what does the (fourth) evangelist himself believe to have happened’ 
(p. 140). ‘It has been possible so to conduct theological exposition of the 
Bible that questions of history are treated with less seriousness than is due 
to them’ (p. 145). “There is a task that Anglican theology can yet perform 
by keeping alive the importance of history’ (p. 169). 

On the other hand, he is an encomiast of what he calls the ‘scientific 
principles’, and which I would prefer to call the canons of historical 
criticism, laid down by Hoskyns in his famous essay in Essays Catholic 
and Critical. As stated, the canons cannot be disputed, and yet the 
phraseology weights the dice in favour of traditionalism; and, in use, by 
Hoskyns at any rate, they strain historical credulity beyond breaking 
point (see, for example, in The Riddle of the New Testament his application, 
in relation to ecclesia, of the principle that if a word occurs only in a 
late document it does not follow that what is expressed by the word is 
secondary). 

What the Archbishop leaves obscure is whether he follows Hoskyns in 
the use of these principles or canons to reach strict orthodoxy or whether 
he would concede that after all the legacy of Modernism is a series of 
historical problems which still press for an answer and which may seem 
unanswerable if orthodoxy is to be preserved intact. If the Archbishop 
retorts that this dilemma is unreal and if he makes this the theme of 
another book it will not only be those inside the pomoerium who will be in 
his debt. 

One or two small points. (i) The Archbishop twice refers with approval 
to Temple’s conviction that some truth lies behind any sincerely held 
erroneous position, but he might have added that Temple learnt 
this from Hegel, since he elsewhere disapproves of Hegelian strains in 
Temple’s thought. (ii) When Temple referred in 1937 to ‘a theology 
of redemption which tends to sound the prophetic note’, and when 
the Archbishop indicates that ‘the Church should be presented as the 
effectual sign of the supernatural in the midst of the natural order’, 
the phraseology seems to come straight from John Oman’s The Natural 
and the Supernatural, and I wonder whether this is accidental or whether 
this masterpiece is less neglected than I had supposed. (iii) The moral 
philosophy chair at Oxford is White’s (p. 9). Brilioth’s Christian name 
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is misprinted (p. 104). Nippy Williams wrote on The Ideas (not The 
Doctrines) of the Fall, &c. (pp. 107, 177). T. M. Knox 


Paul Elmer More. By Artuur Hazarp Dakin. Pp. xvii+416. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. 60s. 


PauL ELMER More was a notable figure of the American literary world 
in the first four decades of the present century. From 1901 to 1909 he 
was successively literary editor of The Independent and The Nation, 
from 1909 to 1912 editor-in-chief of the latter. During these years he 
reprinted a number of his contributions in a series of volumes entitled 
Shelburne Essays, which one contemporary critic ‘considered ... the best 
literary criticism printed in English since the death of Matthew Arnold’ 
(p. 95). In an age when scientific naturalism was the fashionable philo- 
sophy and H. L. Mencken the rising star amung the critics he stood 
with Irving Babbitt as a champion of the humanities and never wavered 
in his devotion to Plato as his master in the spiritual interpretation 
of life. 

This led to a growing interest in theology until in 1930 we find him 
writing in a letter to T. S. Eliot: ‘After all, theology is the only really 
interesting subject, and I get so little of it in conversation or letters’ 
(p. 292). Theological works appeared in rapid succession: The Religion 
of Plato (1921), The Christ of the New Testament (1924), Christ the Word 
(1924), The Demon of the Absolute (1928), The Sceptical Approach to 
Religion (1934), and (in collaboration with F. L. Cross) Anglicanism 
(*935) 

More had been born ‘in an age when the old faith in an outer authority 
based on an exact and unequivocal revelation could be maintained only 
by doing violence to the integrity of the believer’s mind’ (p. 118). As 
early as 1894 he was torn between devotion to the quest of truth and 
desire for the peace of mind that was offered by acceptance of faith: 
‘Let me bear my bitterest doubts with me to the end rather than 
succumb through lassitude to an easy belief promising repose’ (p. 39), 
and in 1932 he writes: ‘In hope the good Lord does not despise the 
service of the brain any more than he does the service of a contrite 
heart’ (p. 316). 

Born and bred in a presbyterian family he came to be more at home 
in the catholic strain in anglicanism, but he never actually became a 
member of the Episcopal Church: ‘I do honestly believe’, he wrote in 
1928, ‘that the best service I can render the Church is by arguing for 
her fundamental truths as an unconcerned advocate’ (p. 259). Living 


621.2 Dd 
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in an age in which it seemed to him that ‘the dogmas of religion have 
lost their hold while the current philosophy of the schools has become 
in large measure 2 quibbling of specialists on technical points of minor 
importance’ (p. 171), he set himself to seek ‘a new form of faith as every- 
thing changes around us, a new form, let us say, but still the old faith 
that God is within us and that we are children of the Father’ (p. 55). 
He found this in a whole-hearted acceptance of the Chalcedonian doc- 
trine of Christ as truly God and truly Man, but combined it with a 
sustained polemic against the metaphysical speculation which he held 
to have produced the doctrine of the Trinity. 


The ‘Definition’ (perfect God, perfect man, etc.), as I have attempted 
to show in:Christ the Word, is to be taken as positive in the sense that it 
demands belief in a unique revelation of the divine nature in Christ, but 
negative in the sense that it denies the possibility of giving any meta- 
physical explanation of the singular and paradoxical fact of the Incar- 
nation. It leaves the matter just there, and I for one see wisdom in the 
inhibition (p. 322). 

There are two things to note: the feeling that Platonism points to, and 
has its almost inevitable complement in, Christianity, and the associated 
feeling that only by the retention of the true and final aspect of Platonism 
can Christianity develop a philosophy while remaining consistent with 
itself. Christianity begins with a fact, not a theory, at least what is given 
as a fact and must be so accepted if there is to be such a religion— the 
historic fact of the Incarnation. All dogma and all sacrament are simply 
involved in this or evolved out of this, and have their criterion of truth in 
that involution or evolution. Platonism is theory derived from speculation 
upon man’s deepest experience of himself. The question is how and 
how far do the fact of Christianity and the inner experience beneath 
Platonism correspond. Christian theology has in my judgement gone into 
blind ways by forgetting this and attempting to assimilate the utterly 
different metaphysic of Aristotle and Plotinus (p. 333). 


Interesting and indeed exciting as his works were to many of us at 
the time when they were coming out, I do not think that More can be 
held to have made any enduring contribution to the structure of Chris- 
tian theology. But set in the context of the world of thought in which he 
moved his writings will always have historical value as evidence of fides 
quaerens intellectum in that phase of theological inquiry. And though I 
have been critical of his manner of disposing of the developed catholic 
doctrine of God, a recent reading of Professor Mackinnon’s exposition 
of Kant’s ‘metaphysical agnosticism’ in A Study in Ethical Theory 
makes me wonder whether I may not have judged More too harshly, 
whether his attack on what he called the Demon of the Absolute may 
not have been intended as an acknowledgement that inexpressible 
mystery is involved in the acceptance of what he held to be the vital 
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truth of Christianity as a faith to live by. ‘It is no accident’, writes 
Mackinnon, ‘that for Kant . . . the criticism of metaphysics is in fact 
the criticism of the claims upon us of all those spurious absolutes which 
would rob us of our freedom as rational beings, in which our ultimate 
dignity is found.’ 

Mr. Dakin’s biography is to be welcomed by those of us who were 
privileged to know Paul Elmer More as a friend, and in its fully 
documented exposition of the development of his thought can be com- 
mended as a trustworthy presentation of him to the wider circle of those 
-who will come to know him through its pages. LEONARD HopGson 


The Life and Letters of Kenneth Escott Kirk, Bishop of Oxford 
1937-1954. By Eric WaLpraM Kemp. Pp. 221. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1959. 20s. 


Ir the lives and activities of modern Anglican bishops provide material 
for readable biographies, these are seldom appropriate for review in 
this Fournal. Canon Kemp's is an exception, for the late Dr. K. E. Kirk 
was a scholar, learned in all points relevant to Christian moral theology of 
which he was the leading Anglican exponent, thoroughly competent in 
New Testament exegesis and in Christian doctrine, and the equal of 
any contemporary bishops, exercising a larger influence than many more 
often in the public eye. He was a staunch Anglo-Catholic, but a liberal 
one, sometimes surprisingly so; he had a genuine strain of the ‘in- 
dividualist’ in him, which can be detected in nearly everything he wrote. 
His comment, when once in debate someone referred to the views of 
Dr. Kirk and his friends, ‘I have no friends’, while happily far from 
being true in its literal sense, correctly indicated that he was never ‘a 
good party man’ and indeed had a degree of aloofness which could dis- 
appoint some who would fain have claimed him as their spokesman. 
A book should be appraised on its author’s performance of his de- 
clared intention. Thus judged, Canon Kemp has done well: he disarms 
some possible adverse criticism in advance by writing that his book is an 
‘attempt to present affairs and problems as Dr. Kirk saw them. No 
doubt, in places, this has resulted in a partial and one-sided account 
which the biographies of other churchmen yet to be written will correct.’ 
Some already published may be thought not irrelevant to that prophecy, 
but it explains why the positions taken by others in the few controversies 
in which Kirk took part are not adequately treated. Canon Kemp is not 
uncritical of his subject, and is justified in asking that his book should be 
regarded as a provisional contribution to the history of the Church of 
England in the first half of the twentieth century. This perhaps applies 
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particularly to the ‘behind the scenes’ activities which largely deter- 
mined the attitude officially adopted by the Church of England to the 
movement towards reunion which issued in the formation of the 
Church of South India. Kirk’s long and reasoned letters to the Arch- 
bishop (William Temple) must have been a headache to that over- 
worked and tired man. 

The whole story of Kirk’s life is well told. First classes in ‘Mods.’ and 
‘Greats’ at Oxford were followed by the study of theology, but before 
the time of examination in that ‘School’ Kirk had accepted work in 
London with the S.C.M. He was ordained in 1912, served a curacy in a 
large mining village, and then accepted a tutorship at Keble College as 
from October 1914, but before that date had become an army chaplain. 
Returning to England after service abroad, he published A Study of 
Silent Minds, now almost unheard of, but of which Canon Kemp gives 
a fuller account than of the later and larger works, claiming with good 
reason that it already expounds some of the principles its author consis- 
tently maintained throughout his life. Kirk took up his Keble appoint- 
ment in January 1919, won a Fellowship by examination at Magdalen 
which did not involve leaving Keble, became Controller of Lodgings 
in 1921 (which onerous post he held for twelve years), went to Trinity as 
Fellow in 1922, was appointed Reader in Moral Theology in 1927, suc- 
ceeded to the renamed Regius Professorship of Moral and Pastoral 
Theology in 1933, and was nominated Bishop of Oxford in 1937. 

Of the 200 pages on a life of 68 years, 129 are devoted to the episcopate 
of approximately 17 years. Kirk was known to possess marked admin- 
istrative ability, which was fully exercised to the advantage of his diocese. 
At the time it was widely felt that Oxford needed a ‘pastoral bishop’, a 
view shared by his immediate predecessor, Dr. T. B. Strong. This need 
Kirk abundantly supplied, in spite of recurring periods of illness and 
depression which afflicted almost the whole of his adult life. He was one 
of the too few bishops who brought weight to his office instead of deriv- 
ing his weight from it. I think that in two respects Kirk approached 
uniqueness as compared with contemporary bishops: a scholar and 
theologian, he had a rare capacity for being at once profound yet simple 
and liminously clear in addressing the country folk in rural parishes in 
which the diocese of Oxford abounds, and it all appeared to be done 
without effort; and, secondly, he held a view of the exalted nature and 
authority of the episcopal office which your reviewer cannot pretend to 
share but he combined it with (in my experience) an unrivalled estimate 
of his personal unimportance—which, even more emphatically, your 
reviewer does not share. Whether one agrees or disagrees with some of 
the opinions expressed in them, Kirk’s addresses to his diocesan con- 
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ference, sometimes published separately as well as in the diocesan maga- 
zine, were always the result of careful thought about what was most 
relevant to their subject-matter; and it is good to have excerpts from 
them in this book. 

Like the author, the reviewer (though more than twenty years earlier) 
attended Dr. Kirk’s lectures as an undergraduate, and thought them to 
be among the most interesting and profitable of those then available to 
theological students. All Kirk’s larger and more important writings, 
which are the four books on Christian ethics culminating in The Vision of 
God, were published before he became a professor. Canon Kemp’s per- 
sonal knowledge of Kirk seems to date from not long before he became 
a bishop: my own, apart from earlier attendance at his lectures, dates 
from 1925, though I saw him but seldom after 1939. But the briefest 
letter to him always brought a speedy reply—much longer, reasor.ed and 
written with his own hand. His patience with my earlier ‘views’, which 
were strongly ‘Modernist’, was endless; he never troubled to refute 
them, but adopted the much more effective method of showing me how 
much more could be said in support of them than I knew—his opposition 
being confined to asking an awkward question. To the end he retained 
one of the common and entertaining characteristics of the very able 
young man: he seemed to prefer a subtle, roundabout, and involved 
argument to a more direct one. 

His small book, Marriage and Divorce (1933, largely rewritten for the 
1948 edition), is, as I judge, better than any comparable work in defence 
of what is called the rigorist position on this perplexing problem of per- 
sonal and social life. It was marriage with another during the lifetime 
of the divorced partner which he opposed, not, in all circumstances, 
divorce itself. In one case known to me he urged this course on the 
ground that to refuse to take it was to assume too great a responsibility 
for the life of another person. He did not wish to exclude from Holy 
Communion those who had married after divorce, but to leave the de- 
cision to their own consciences, except in cases where a person was ‘an 
open and notorious evil-liver’. 

Kirk’s main characteristics are faithfully portrayed in this biography, 
but I am less confident that those who did not know him personally will 
gain from it a vivid picture of the man as distinct from the bishop, if 
this distinction is permissible. He was essentially a very human person, 
anxious to remain so as an Anglo-Catholic bishop to the extreme limit 
that conscience would allow. I may be wrong, but I doubt if he ever 
succeeded in harmonizing the two to his complete satisfaction. He was 
of the company who remain young in heart though their heads may be 
grey. His highest praise is that, all unconsciously, his greatest work, The 
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Vision of God, reflects the character of its author more truly than all his 
other books, whether as author or editor, put together. 
‘ J. S. Bezzant 


Austrian Catholics and the First Republic: Democracy, Capitalism 
and the Social Order, 1918-1934. By ALFRED DIAMANT. Pp. xii+ 
325. Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. 52s. 

Tuts book attempts an analysis and evaluation of the Austrian social 

and political catholicism which issued in the Christian corporative state 

of Dollfuss and Schuschnigg. There is a sketchy introduction on the 
nineteenth-century background which reveals only a slight acquaint- 
ance with the origins and development of liberal and social catholicism 
in Europe. ‘Lammenais’ (sic) is said to have been condemned by ‘Pope 
Gregory XV’ (pp. 8 f.). Mr. Diamant does not appear to have read the 
books by Duroselle and Rollet on French social catholicism. He might 
have learned much from Duroselle about the best method of handling 
his subject. When he concentrates his attention on Austria, he gives 
evidence of extensive reading, but his exposition is not as clear or as 
well organized as could be wished, and it is too repetitious. However, 
he does provide a conspectus of the various elements in the social and 
political thought of the Austrian Catholics. Their acceptance of the 
First Republic in 1918 was opportunist and provisional, and they 
quickly reverted to their congenital opposition to democracy. Many of 
them were romantics who assigned permanent and transcendent value 
to the social institutions of the Middle Ages. They elaborated social 
theories with scant regard to social facts, nor did they ever get a hold 
on the industrial workers. Undoubtedly they called attention to many 
weaknesses in the ideology of socialism, but they were unable to pro- 
duce a satisfactory alternative. A. R. VIDLER 


Eucharist and Sacrifice. By Gustar AULEN. Translated by Eric H. 
WaHLsTROM. Pp. xiv-+-210. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1960. 
18s. 


Every period of Church life seems to find a particular focus of theological 
interest. For a variety of reasons the doctrine of the Church has been in 
the forefront of theological debate over the past twenty-five years and 
within this doctrine the Eucharist has not unnaturally commanded 
special attention. Books have been written on the liturgical aspects, the 
philosophical and historical issues, the differing viewpoints within 
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ecumenical Christendom. And in all the discussion no question has 
aroused more interest than the precise relation of the eucharistic action 
to the offering of sacrifice. Does our new knowledge of the origins and 
historical development of the Eucharist encourage us to use sacrificial 
terminology more freely in our sacramental formulations? And does our 
new knowledge of sacrifice derived from studies in the history of 
religions lead us in the same direction ? These are exceedingly interesting 
questions and it is matter for thanksgiving that the deadlock which 
existed for so long in the interpretation of the eucharistic sacrifice seems 
at last to have been broken and from different parts of the ecumenical 
Church constructive contributions have been made to mutual under- 
standing. 

It would not be unfair to say that the leaders in the work of reinter- 
pretation have been drawn mainly from Roman Catholic and Anglican 
circles. Yet representatives of other communions, meeting together in 
Faith and Order Conferences, have become very aware of the issues in- 
volved, and it is particularly welcome at this point to have a considered 
examination of the whole subject by a distinguished Lutheran theologian. 
The only unfortunate thing is that five years elapsed between the com- 
pletion of the book and the appearance of the translation in Britain: the 
debate has not stood still during that period. Nevertheless his own posi- 
tive exposition of the teaching of the New Testament, the early Fathers, 
and the Reformers on the subject is of real importance, and he leaves us 
in no doubt that the Lutheran and Reformed traditions have a high doc- 
trine of the Eucharist and one that takes its sacrificial aspects seriously. 

Bishop Aulén’s book is divided into four parts. First comes a review of 
recent pronouncements about the Lord’s Supper in ecumenical con- 
ferences and through confessional statements. Then two sections are 
devoted to the Reformation and the New Testament respectively. And 
finally the Bishop returns to the present position in ecumenical Chris- 
tianity and inquires how far it is possible to discover an agreed termi- 
nology on the general subject of Eucharist and Sacrifice. As we should 
expect from his previous works the author writes with clarity and firm 
judgement on the teaching of the New Testament, the Fathers, and 
the Reformers, and in his survey of the current theological debate he 
reveals an admirable open-mindedness and readiness to deal sym- 
pathetically with views different from his own. He is willing to go a 
very long way with those who find the pattern and language of sacrifice 
central in the Eucharist. But he resists strongly at one point. Any 
formula of the type we ‘offer Christ in the Eucharist’ or we ‘offer his 
sacrifice in the Eucharist’ is, the Bishop holds, suggestive of associations 
which can prove dangerous and even destructive. 
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Yet he is willing even to consider such a formula as this provided that 
it can be shown to have unquestionable religious value. Aulén, however, 
doubts whether this is the case. He believes that the formula is being 
retained because it holds a certain place in the ‘tradition’ of the Church 
——though in his judgement it is not representative of a true catholicity. 
It would be better, he holds, to abandon this particular formula because 
it can so easily misrepresent the fundamental proclamation of the 
Gospel. If it be abandoned the way seems open to a wide agreement 
on the idea of sacrifice in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

In every way this is an eirenic study, based on the author’s deep know- 
ledge of patristic and reformation theoiogy and related to the best modern 
studies of the Eucharist. It may not make any strikingly new contribu- 
tion to the debate but it presents a reformed doctrine of the Eucharist 
in which Christ and his sacrifice are central and through which the 
Church can constantly be edified and enriched. F. W. DILLisTone 


A Living Sacrifice: A Study of Reparation. By E. L. KENDALL. 
Pp. 174. (S.C.M. Library of History and Doctrine.) London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1960. 215. 

REPARATION, the theme of this book, is defined as the restoring of a 

thing to its proper state. In that sense the Atonement is reparation, a 


point which the author illustrates by a study of Athanasius’ De Incarna- 
tione. Further, in the Atonement the reparation is achieved through 
suffering and, in this connexion, Dr. Kendall considers that such pas- 
sages as Luke iii. 22 and iv. 17b—19, 21 strongly suggest that Jesus iden- 
tified himself with the ‘Ebed Yahweh of Hebrew prophecy. 

The author thinks that hymns inspired by nineteenth-century evan- 
gelical piety have presented an escapist attitude to suffering alien to the 
Incarnation. One cannot but agree with him in the examples he cites. 
Yet so profound a writer on the Atonement as McLeod Campbell can 
find the atoning element less in the sufferings than in the love of which 
they are the expression. Also, if the Christian attitude to suffering is not 
escapism, it is equally not masochism. Dr. Kendall, of course, never 
says that it is. It is just that one wonders whether, in an age where so 
many know a little about psychology, demarcation of the Christian atti- 
tude toward suffering is not needed on this side as well as on the other. 

Dr. Kendall then goes on to raise the question, how far can the Church 
and the individual Christian share in Christ’s redemptive suffering? He 
quotes the difficult Col. i. 24 passage and he gives impressive instances 
of redemptive and reconciliatory suffering voluntarily undergone by 
Christians. This suffering, he points out on p. 125, ‘sometimes takes the 
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form of desiring to draw down upon oneself the consequences of the 
sins of Christians, which by bringing calamity to others put Christ to an 
open shame’. 

The question one wants to ask Dr. Kendall is, for ‘Christians’ in the 
above passage may we sometimes read ‘the Church’? Or does his 
acceptance of what he takes to be St. Paul’s view that there is identity 
of life between Christ and his Church preclude this? Are we to say, for 
instance, that the Church which put down the Albigensian heresy was 
taking part in the reparative work of Christ? If the essence of the Incar- 
nation is the laying aside of heavenly power by God, can there be com- 
plete identity between the Incarnate One and a Church which, let us 
face the fact, has always been a power structure? 

It may seem a little unfair to Dr. Kendall to raise these questions in 
connexion with his book. One can only reply that it is his thoughtful 
and sensitive treatment of suffering love which evokes them. 

IAN HENDERSON 


A Gospel without Myth? By Davin Catrns. (The Preacher’s Lib- 
rary.) Pp. 232. London: S.C.M. Press, 1960. 25s. 


Proressor Catrns’s book is one of the first titles in a new series which 
is designed to help the preacher to relate his preaching to contemporary 
theological thinking. The theme of the present book is to assess the 
value for preaching of Bultmann’s demythologizing. 

In the earlier parts of the book we meet with some passages which 
are somewhat vehemently polemical in tone, and which seem to indicate 
that Professor Cairns is going to find no value for the preacher in Bult- 
mann’s theology at all. Thus Bultmann is said to have achieved ‘un- 
desirable notoriety’ by his teaching, and to have aroused ‘theological 
odium’. Even harsher things are said about Heidegger, who is cast in 
the role of Bultmann’s evil genius. Professor Cairns wants to ‘throw 
both Heidegger and his furniture out on to the street’, and to ‘snap his 
fingers at Heidegger’s existential analysis’. 

It is, however, easier to snap one’s fingers at so subtle a thinker as 
Heidegger than to show where he is wrong, and we find that when 
Professor Cairns settles down to the serious examination of Bultmann 
and Heidegger, his harsher polemical utterances give way to a series 
of compromises. Instead of throwing out Heidegger, neck and crop, 
as had been threatened, Professor Cairns tells us that he is ‘ready 
guardedly to accept and apply Heidegger’s insights individually’. More 
surprisingly still he tells us that Bultmann’s use in preaching of the 
distinction between authentic and inauthentic existence—a distinction 
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taken directly from Heidegger—‘has in a remarkable manner made 
intelligible and concrete for our day an important part of the gospel’. 
Another compromise arises in connexion with miracle. After defending 
miracles against Bultmann’s attacks, Professor Cairns tells us that his 
defence applies to some miracles only, and that there are also miracles— 
though he does not clearly indicate which ones—where Bultmann’s 
approach will 'e the correct one for the preacher. 

The conclusion would therefore seem to be that while the Bultmann- 
Heidegger line may be useful to the preacher up to a point, there are 
grave dangers in going too far along this path. Some preachers may 
indeed be willing to venture farther along it than is Professor Cairns 
himself, but all who are charged with the responsibility of proclaiming 
the Gospel will be grateful to him for his careful examination of the 
challenge which Bultmann’s theology offers to the preacher, and for 
his contribution to the crucial problem of how the Gospel may be pre- 
sented honestly and effectively in the context of contemporary ideas. 

JOHN MAcQUARRIE 


The Scope of Demythologizing. By JoHN Macquarriz. Pp. 255. 
London: S.C.M. Press, 1960. 25s. 


Tuts book is a learned and thorough examination of the various problems 


that are raised by Bultmann’s project of Entmythologisierung. ‘The author 
begins by stating that Bultmann’s thought rests on a paradox. On the 
one hand he wishes to secure historicity for the Christ-event; on the 
other hand he seeks to interpret this event in terms of man’s present 
existence. It may seem that this so-called ‘paradox’ is simply self- 
contradiction. But Macquarrie is determined to give Bultmann a fair 
hearing and he proceeds to scrutinize the effect of Demythologizing 
on exegesis, history, dogma, the Kerygma, philosophy, and language. 

Macquarrie endorses Bultmann’s claim that the Bible cannot be 
properly understood as a channel of revelation unless it is seen to give 
answers to questions posed by human existence. To say this is not to 
become anthropocentric, since (as St. Augustine taught) knowledge of 
oneself implies knowledge of God. Bultmann’s views on history are 
more complex. He is right in asserting that historical research cannot 
confirm or deny the action of God in past events; but he is wrong in 
driving a wedge between the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith; 
for, without ‘a minimal core of historical factuality’ (p. 93) faith cannot 
exist. The logical sequence to Bultmann is Buri, who eliminates even 
the Kerygma and (like Braithwaite) reduces the historical Jesus to a 
symbol of the moral life. 
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Macquarrie next considers Jaspers’s debate with Bultmann. Jaspers 
objects firstly that Bultmann borrows too much from Heidegger, secondly 
that he is too selective in his treatment of the Bible, and thirdly that he 
arbitrarily confines knowledge of God to Judaeo-Christian revelation. 
Macquarrie answers the first and second objections by saying that 
Bultmann concentrates on Heidegger’s thought because of its apologetic 
value and that his selectivity in dealing with the Bible is prompted by 
his theological concern. But Macquarrie endorses the third objection ; 
he holds that Bultmann’s Barthian standpoint is unacceptable. 

In discussing Bultmann’s attitude to language Macquarrie, having 
criticized the definition of ‘myth’ given in the first essay of Kerygma 
and Myth, draws a clear distinction between myth and analogy. A myth, 
as Tillich puts it, is ‘broken’ when its analogical character is recognized. 
When this happens the imagery of the myth becomes significant not so 
much for itself as for the spiritual truth that it contains. In so far as 
Bultmann attempts to state this truth in existentialist language he serves 
the cause of faith; but in so far as he suggests that his statements refer 
to God in a direct, non-symbolical, way he exhibits an almost incredible 
theological naiveté. 

It is impossible that every reader will be satisfied with all Mac- 
quarrie’s conclusions. The main doubt concerns the minimal core of 
historical factuality which he requires as a basis for the Kerygma. He 
studiously avoids defining this ‘core’. But if he had attempted to define 
it he might have found that it is dependent on the judgements of the 
scientific historian to a greater degree than he imagines. Again, might 
there not be more weight than he allows in Jaspers's first objection? 
Bultmann would surely have reached a more comprehensive viewpoint 
if he had taken other Existentialists into account, particularly Marcel. 
Finally, is Macquarrie correct in asserting on p. 229 that Bultmann’s 
concept of modernity is the sole source of his negations? It could be 
argued that these negations arise from his Lutheran view of faith as an 
‘encounter’ with the word of preaching. 

Nevertheless, this book is to be commended both as a new survey of 
Bultmann’s work in the light of recent criticism and as a forceful state- 
ment of the problems that this work raises—problems which Bultmann 
himself does not claim to have solved but which, he admits, will tax 
the mind of a whole generation. H. P. Owen 


The Ethical Animal. By C. H. WappINcTON. Pp. 230. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1960. 25s. 


In this extremely interesting book Dr. Waddington elaborates the 
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scientific-humanist ethical theory which was adumbrated in 1942 in 
his earlier work Science and Ethics. Like Sir Julian Huxley he sees man 
as the product of a succession of evolutionary improvements each of 
which is of a comparatively rare type (‘open’, as contrasted with ‘closed’, 
amagenesis) which does not render indefinite further improvements 
impossible. Furthermore, with the arrival of man an entirely new 
mechanism of evolution has become possible—‘socio-genetic’ evolution, 
in which information is handed on from one generation to another, and 
from one part of the human race to another, by a process of social teach- 
ing and learning which is vastly more speedy in its overall results than 
the process of mere biological heredity. ‘In man, we have, in addition 
to the biological evolutionary system, a second one in which the 
mechanism of social transmission fills the role which in the biological 
realm falls to genetics, that of passing information from one generation 
to the next’ (p. 103). What makes socio-genetic evolution possible is 
man’s power to form ethical beliefs. 

Here we come to Dr. Waddington’s central theme, that evolution 
provides a criterion by which ethical judgements may be made. He 
repudiates the naturalistic view that good may be defined in terms of 
some other concept and he is conscious that his own view may seem to be 
of this kind. However, he claims to elude this snare by asserting: ‘What 
I am trying to do is not to formulate another description by which good- 
ness can be recognised, but a criterion by which beliefs concerning the 
nature of goodness can be judged; and I have pointed out that such 
a criterion for judgement [is] of a different logical status to the notion 
of goodness itself’ (p. 176). Now I warmly agree with his assertion on 
page 54 that an ‘ought’ can depend on an ‘is’, but it seems to me that 
this transition can be validly made only if the ethical agent has a 
teleological character deriving from a transcendent cause. You can run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds only if the hound is the hound 
of heaven. It makes sense to me to assert that the good for man is what 
promotes his attainment of the end for which God has made him; but 
I do not see how, without circularity of argument, one can hold, as 
Dr. Waddington does, that the evolutionary process itself provides 
a criterion for assessing the validity of ethical judgements (pp. 176, 
204 et al.), even if one agrees with him that evolution itself manifests 
a ‘direction’ and that this is ‘not merely a direction in which progress 
happens to have occurred, but, in some of its aspects at least, it has the 
character of an inevitable consequence of the nature of the evolutionary 
process and the organisms involved in it’ (p. 65). For it would not be 
meaningless, though it might be false, to say that the direction of the 
evolutionary process was bad and that we ought to do all we can to 
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change it. Dr. Waddington has an attractive belief in the rightness of the 
evolutionary process and the worthwhileness of man, but this needs for 
its justification a theistic metaphysic or something very like one. The 
evolutionary process cannot be a judge in its own cause ; only a criterion 
which transcends it can judge it. Furthermore, what Dr. Waddington 
says elsewhere about man’s power over socio-genetic evolution would 
suggest that the evolutionary process itself may not be as inevitable as 
the passage just quoted implies. 

For, it must be observed, Dr. Waddington asserts that ethical beliefs 
provide an evolutionary dynamic as well as an ethical criterion. ‘Ethical 
beliefs play an essential role in enabling the human race to continue 
evolving in a direction which in general terms continues that of animal 
anagenesis, but by a mechanism which is peculiarly characteristic of 
homo sapiens’ (p. 201). “The specifically human mode of evolution, 
based on socio-genetic transmission of information, essentially requires 
the existence, as a functional art of the mechanism, of something which 
must have many of the characteristics of ethical belief’ (p. 202). That 
Dr. Waddington himself is uneasy about his criterion is suggested by 
the fear which he shows of the consequences of consistently following 
out any ethical belief or system of ethical beliefs. ‘So soon as it becomes 
employed as a guide for action, a metaphysical system must attract to 
itself some degree of belief; and if, being a comprehensive system, it is 
taken as the sole guide, it becomes the vehicle for a monotone belief of 
the kind which, I have argued, is in danger of leading to a destructive 
schismogenesis. Thus the search for a unified metaphysics remains 
either an intellectual pastime having no important effects on human 
action, or it leads belief into the dangerous confinement of a single 
dimension’ (p. 193). If, however, it is true that ‘a complete system of 
thought . . ., if it could be found, would bring to an end the process of 
evolution which is the essence of the whole world of living things of 
which man is a part’ (p. 195), what are we to think of Dr. Waddington’s 
own system? In any case, is evolution to go on for ever? And what will 
happen to man if it does? 

The basic criticism to which Dr. Waddington’s thesis lays itself open 
should now be clear. It is that you cannot use the evolutionary process 
as an ultimate criterion of ethical beliefs and at the same time use your 
ethical beliefs as the criterion by which you try to influence the evolu- 
tionary process. Furthermore, to identify the inevitable direction of 
the ethical process with the fulfilment of human welfare is to make a 
very large assumption indeed. Lord Russell’s ‘Free Man’s Worship’ 
exposed that fallacy; it is by no means obvious to empirical observation 
that the evolutionary urge is specially interested in the happiness of men. 
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Dr. Waddington makes heroic efforts to escape from his vicious circle, 
but he never succeeds; only the appeal to some transcendent principle, 
such as is provided by the God of Christian theism, can do that. It is, 
I think, through an unconscious recognition of this that Dr. Waddington 
so often writes in terms of a hypostatized abstraction called ‘man’. It 
cannot be too frequently emphasized that, apart from the theological 
sense in which we are all one man in Adam and in Christ, there is no 
such thing as man, there are only men; and no glorification of the in- 
evitable direction of the evolutionary process can contradict the equally 
inevitable fact that it is the individual men who are born, toil, suffer, 
rejoice, love, hate, and in the end die. Only in his last chapter does Dr. 
Waddington attempt to get to grips with the fact of death; and even 
then he talks of death as if it were a quality of human nature rather than 
an event which each man has to undergo. ‘We have’, he says, ‘to accept 
the fact that, in spite of the advances which man has made in some 
respects over his biological predecessors, it still remains an essential 
part of his nature’ (p. 213), as if mortality was something like binocular 
vision or bipedal locomotion. The only suggestion that he can make 
about the problems raised by the ethics of death is that the answer is to 
be looked for in a consideration of the ‘richness of experience’ of those 
people who actually come into existence—a vague and easily abused cri- 
terion if ever there was one. Again, while he finds it impossible to avoid 
some notion of original sin and of the Fall, he can interpret them only 
in terms of psychology and fails to take seriously their radically moral 
character. Again and again in reading Dr. Waddington’s brilliant book, 
one is conscious that what is needed to hold it together is a rational 
theism of the type found in traditional Christianity. For, as is clear, 
for example, from his attacks upon Taoism and Zen Buddhism, what 
he is really concerned to defend is the general ethical outlook that he has 
inherited from a Christian cultural past, though he neither recognizes 
its source nor perceives the only way in which it can be rationally 
defended. And it is no doubt the short-sightedness of Christians them- 
selves that is chiefly to blame for this failure. E. L. MAscaLy 


Presbyterian Authority and Discipline. By JOHN KENNEDY. Pp. viti+- 
118. Edinburgh: The Saint Andrew Press, 1960. 15s. net. 
“Tue Church would be in as bad circumstances . . . if over-ridden by 
an ungodly democracy, as if over-ridden by an ungodly aristocracy.’ 
Thomas Chalmers, who spoke these words in the historic debate on 
Patronage which took place in the General Assembly in 1842, would 
have rejoiced in these thoughtful lectures delivered under the Chalmers 
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Trust; but there is one significant change in the situation. After the 
Disruption of 1843 it was often said that a member of the Free Church 
of Scotland, threatened with authority and discipline, could retort, ‘I'll 
join the Established Kirk—and take nae mair interest in religion’. That 
bolt-hole was stopped by the Union of 1919. Too frequently now the 
consequence is a break with the Church altogether. 

When the Queen addressed the General Assembly of 1960 she spoke 
of the time when ‘Holy Writ was liberated to the people, and as a result 
the Word of God was revealed again as a force to be reckoned with in the 
affairs of both public and private life’. With Luther Dr. Kennedy brings 
all authority and discipline under the judgement of the Word. With 
Calvin he looks to no inerrancy of text but to ‘Christ discerned in the 
Scriptures’. With Knox and the Scots Confession he finds the real 
notes of the Church in ‘the trew preaching of the Worde’, ‘the right 
Administration of the Sacraments’, and ‘ecclesiastical discipline up- 
rightly ministered’. He finds that there was no single factor, such as 
apostolic succession, which guided the young Church under the Holy 
Spirit from Pentecost onwards, but many factors intermingled. 

In view of the amicable relations between the churches in Scotland 
and England in the early days of the Reformation, and the fact that the 
passage of James VI and I from Presbyterianism to the Episcopalianism 
of the thirty-nine articles had not proved insurmountable, ‘it is one of 
the ironies of history that, through the royal encouragement of Laud, 
difficulties were created between the Churches which have lasted to this 
day’. 

Dealing with the relation between liberty and discipline the author 
writes feelingly: ‘ ‘He loved me and gave Himself for me” is a Scriptural 
affirmation of which Evangelicals have rightly made much. “Christ also 
loved the Church and gave Himself for it” is a Scriptural affirmation of 
which they have tended to make too little.’ And he has some fine things 
to say on the spiritual theme that ‘Privilege implies Judgement’. This is 
a splendid book, short but adequate, lucid yet profound. 

E. P. Dickie 


The Churches and the Church: A Study of Ecumenism. By BERNARD 
LEEMING. Pp. x+ 325. London: Darton, Longman & Todd; 
Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 1960. 35s. 


Tuis critical but sympathetic study of the ecumenical movement and 
of the World Council of Churches has the same lucidity of exposition 
and the same eirenic spirit as marked its learned author’s valuable work, 
Principles of Sacramental Theology. It falls into two parts: an historical 
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survey of the movement’s origins and development, and a statement, 
temperately but uncompromisingly worded, of the attitude taken by 
the Roman Catholic Church. Fr. Leeming has read widely in the vast 
and ever-accumulating mass of documents, and he writes with a notable 
courtesy and charity. Much space is devoted to citations, and the 
author may justly claim considerable success in his endeavour ‘to give 
the facts as far as is possible’. 

Yet, as the book progresses, the objectively minded chronicler in- 
creasingly makes way for the exponent of Roman Catholic doctrine. 
The paradoxes, strains, and stresses of ecumenism, the uncertainties 
and obscurities of the ‘churches’ are contrasted with the happy security 
of those who acknowledge that the Roman Catholic Church is the only 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church founded by Jesus Christ. Certainly 
we cannot complain if a dogmatic theologian gives a prominent place 
to the doctrine of the Church, its unity, visibility, and magisterium, as 
he sees it. But the apologetic motif somewhat detracts from the value 
of the book. Considered as an historical account of an immensely wide 
and complex movement, it is hardly more than an introduction to the 
subject. And the reader interested in the theological implications of 
ecumenism may well think that rather more is needed than yet another 
affirmation of well-known Roman Catholic principles. 

H. BALMFORTH 


The Man-Woman Relation in Christian Thought. By Derrick 
SHERWIN Balcey. Pp. viii-+-314. London: Longmans, 1959. 30s. 


One of the tasks which confronts the Church today is that of presenting 
to contemporary society a theologically sound view of sexual relation- 
ships and of dealing constructively with sexual problems. Before this 
can be attempted, it is necessary to have an informed understanding 
both of the origin of the Christian sexual tradition and also of its his- 
torical development, so that the various influences which have deter- 
mined our present attitude may be correctly perceived and evaluated. 
Dr. Sherwin Bailey makes a substantial and illuminating contribution 
towards our understanding of the tradition and offers some preliminary 
suggestions concerning the theology of sex which it is the Church’s 
business to evolve. The major part of the study is historical. A detailed 
survey of the tradition as we see it in the New Testament, the patristic 
age, the medieval western Church, the writings of the continental and 
English Reformers, and the work of the Anglican divines of the seven- 
teenth century shows that the following factors have chiefly influenced 
the attitude of mind inherited by modern Anglicanism. First, the tradi- 
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tion has developed and carried to unscriptural extremes the ascetical 
strain in the thought of Paul, and shows a markedly negative reaction to 
everything venereal. Secondly, there has been too much concentration 
on the formal and legal aspects of marriage and a failure to appreciate its 
relational importance. Thirdly, Christian thought has remained funda- 
mentally androcentric: male headship has been emphasized, and the 
Church has perpetuated the Aristotelian view that the male is the norm 
of humanity and the female a deviation from the norm. Dr. Bailey 
maintains that the tradition needs reconsideration in the light of recent 
discoveries in psychology, biological science, anthropology, and soci- 
ology, and affirms that the most important question is that of the 
theological meaning of sex itself. He would himself adopt the Barthian 
view that man’s sexual duality constitutes the relational aspect of his 
existence in the image of God: the account of his creation in Gen. i 
implies this, and the myth in Gen. ii can also be understood in this way. 
A theology of sex will therefore be concerned with two primary obliga- 
tions which confront men and women: the preservation of sexual in- 
tegrity and the acceptance of sexual partnership. The androcentric 
view of human existence is emphatically rejected. 

Readers of the present volume will look forward with interest to the 
further study of the theological aspect of sexual relation which Dr. Bailey 
promises in his introduction. In the meantime, however, there are 
several tentative criticisms to be made of the viewpoint already ex- 
pounded. When we consider the relational aspect of the image of God 
in man it is surely necessary to take into account the New Testament 
evidence, instead of relying exclusively upon Gen. i. According to St. 
Paul the renewal of the image takes place in those who have put on 
Christ in Baptism and so have become members of the Body of Christ; 
but within the Body of Christ the principle of differentiation which 
distinguishes the members one from another, and enables them each to 
complement the other, is not the fact of sexual polarity but the distribu- 
tion of the charismata of the Spirit. Moreover, in 1 Cor. xi. 7, the only 
place in the New Testament where the image of God is explicitly con- 
nected with the fact of man’s existence as male and female, the evidence 
seems to point to precisely that androcentric conclusion which Dr. 
Bailey so decisively rejects: the woman, here, exists in the image of God 
in so far as she reflects the character of the man. In fact it is difficult to 
escape the impression that Dr. Bailey fails to take seriously enough the 
androcentric strain in biblical thought, and in this respect his exegesis 
appears somewhat arbitrary. He asserts that the fact that Gen. ii is no 
longer scientifically tenable in no way lessens its mythological signifi- 
cance, and makes use of it himself. But Paul’s doctrine of the man as 
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xehady and dpyy of the woman is finally dismissed because it derives 
from the mythological conception of the making of the woman from the 
bodily substance of the man. This is no doubt a crude enough notion if 
taken literally. But if Dr. Bailey allows himself nevertheless to draw 
theological conclusions from it, it is hardly legitimate to refuse the same 
liberty to the apostle. 
There are misprints on pp. 112, 164, 169, 194, 254, and on p. 294 
phobeo has been written by mistake instead of phobeomai. 
M. E. THRALL 


Rémische Religionsgeschichte. By Kurt Latte. Pp. xvi+430, 
33 plates. (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, V. 4.) Munich: 
C. H. Beck, 1960. £3. 6s. 


This book has already been reviewed by me for a forthcoming number 
of the Classical Review, and another critique, by a very competent hand, 
is to be published in the Journal of Roman Studies. Both these treat the 
matter from a somewhat technical point of view; it remains to discuss 
the book in so far as it interests the student of religion, especially com- 
parative religion, rather than the specialist on the religious or other history 
of Rome. In this work we have an account, as full and accurate as our 
admittedly imperfect documentation allows, of the origin, growth, and 
decline of the official cult of a great people, set forth at sufficient 
although never unnecessary or tedious length, in a clear style, by an 
author not only learned but skilled in presenting the matter so as to be 
intelligible to any intelligent reader. 

Roman religion began, doubtless first of all with family or clan cults, 
to express the needs of a small peasant community. These needs in- 
cluded sufficient crops, health of the beasts they owned, and protection 
both against material assailants, whether on two legs or four, and also 
against the mysterious forces lurking in uncultivated regions beyond the 
farmlands and the pastures. It thus was a complex of simple rites, de- 
signed to appeal to simply conceived deities, many of them having power 
only over very limited fields of action, although there were at least two 
‘high gods’, Iuppiter and Mars. As the community grew and life tended 
to centre in the city of Rome, a certain ~-nreality of necessity entered 
into the traditional ritual, as indeed happened in other communities 
also, for example Athens. What had been the direct appeals of farmers 
and herdsmen to their gods for help wanted immediately was now rather 
the official propitiation of these same deities, often made at quite wrong 
times; for the public festivals tended to become attached to dates fixed 
by the official calendar, whether or not these accorded with phenomena 
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of the changing seasons. Now arose a new element, the growing desire 
for a personal relation between the worshipper and his god. This could 
not always be satisfied by the traditional objects of worship; and foreign 
gods and goddesses, from as far afield as Egypt and Asia Minor, were 
brought in to meet the demand, and ultimately won official recognition 
more or less complete. With the Empire came yet another new force, the 
deification, after death or even in life, of successive emperors. This gave 
rise to an official cult of a new type, essentially a declaration of loyalty 
and allegiance. Lastly came the rise of completely new religions, the one 
finally victorious being, of course, Christianity. 

We thus have before us as it were the natural history of a religion from 
its humble beginnings to its slow but complete collapse. This the book 
under discussion sets before us with a combination of lucidity and full- 
ness not, I think, to be found elsewhere, and as such it may be warmly 
recommended to non-specialists as well as to professed students of 
ancient Rome. H. J. Roset 


Judaism: A Portrait. By Leon Rotu. Pp. 240. London: Faber and 
Faber, 1960. 25s. 


Leon Rotu was the first Professor of Philosophy in the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem. He has given us a masterpiece. As becomes a philo- 
sopher ‘in the grand manner’, he is a master of clear, precise, and 
evocative thought; and his title is exactly chosen. This is a Portrait. It is 
no encyclopaedia, nor does it claim to be comprehensive. Dr. Roth has 
not been seduced by modernism into adding or omitting an eye or two, 
or indecently dissecting his subject into a frenzy of incoherence. 
Nothing is written pour épater les ge is a classical portrait, and 
should be compared to Whistler’s Portrait of his Mother; for it exhibits 
the same combination of affection, technical skill, and supreme artistry. 

The value for the Christian reader is that the book is written by one 
who is both steeped in the traditions of his faith and accustomed to 
express himself in terms of modern thought. It shows how and why an 
intelligent modern scholar accepts the religion of his birth as that of his 
choice. Unhappily post-biblical Judaism is a most difficult religion for 
the outsider to understand, if he has not soaked himself—and how 
many Christians have the time or inclination so to do?—in the why and 
wherefore of rabbinic and Talmudic developments. Not only that, but 
too often contemporary manifestations of traditionalism fail to attract, 
or even repel. The activities of Jewish ‘orthodoxy’ in the State of Israel are 
a grievous example of this. 
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The breadth and depth of Roth’s picture arise largely out of his 
skilful use of two mountain peaks in the story—the writings of Maimo- 
nides and the beauty of the liturgy. The debt to Maimonides is clear 
throughout for, as Roth says, ‘philosophers realized (as philosophers 
would) the deeper implications of the tradition and moulded it into a 
significant whole’. The keynote of the exposition is given on the first 
page: ‘the content of Judaism would seem to be universal, yet its bearers 
are a particular people, the Jews; and so far as Judaism may be said 
to have a history, it is the story of the balance (often an uneasy one) 
between the universality of the doctrine and the particularity of its 
transmitters’. A little farther on he says: ‘the Biblical appellation of the 
Jews is not the “chosen” but the “holy” people, that is, a people set 
apart with a special vocation. Thus Judaism is not to be considered in 
terms of the Jews, but the Jews in terms of Judaism.’ 

The high level is sustained throughout; but the Christian reader will 
find particular value in the discussion of the 613 commandments on 
pp. 177 ff., and in the analysis of the meaning of faith on p. 129. Leon 
Roth has truly put us greatly in his debt by this work. It is appropriate to 
close with the special Jewish blessing on meeting a sage: “Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, king of the universe, who hast imparted of thy 
wisdom to them that fear thee.’ James PARKES 
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De Herem in het oude Testament. By C. H. W. BREKELMANS. Pp. 
_ 202. Nijmegen: Centrale Drukkerij N.V., 1959. n.p. 


Tue book is in Dutch with a summary in German, and is a thesis pre- 
sented at the Roman Catholic university of Nijmegen. It consists of a 
careful and detailed study of the Hebrew word herem, the sacred ban 
under which, in the Wars of Canaan, whole townships were massacred, 
men, women, and children and every living thing. The ancient custom 
was military; annihilation was expected and the slaughter of prisoners 
was no exception. Deuteronomy makes the ban a religious matter, 
wiping out foreign cults and other gods (1 Sam. xv and 1 Kings xx. 
35-42). There is a chapter in which the author compares the Israelites’ 
practice with customs in the Ancient East generally. The last chapter 
deals with the problem of God’s cruelty and the solution of this problem. 
Much of the author’s difficulty is, in our view, created by his conservative 
attitude to the Bible. His solution is at once interesting and instructive. 

N. H. SNaITH 


Gifts in Contemplation of Death in Jewish and Roman Law. By 
REUVEN YARON. Pp. xiv-+250. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. 
355. 

Tue title of this book is misleading since it is really concerned with 

Jewish law, and Roman law (along with other systems) is, for the most 

part, only brought in for reasons of comparison. But within its sphere 

the book is excellent and, breaking away from tradition, treats the sub- 
ject historically rather than dogmatically. The erudition and skill of the 
author make us appreciate the richness and subtlety of Jewish legal 
analysis. One small criticism might be made. It seems rather a pity that 
where a text is not quoted in the original the author often reproduces an 
existing translation in a language other than English instead of giving 
us a translation of his own. ALAN WATSON 


The Son of a Star. By Pout Borcusentus. Translated by F. H. 
Lyon. Pp. 224+-15 illustrations. London: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1960. 25s. 

Tuts volume, translated from the Danish, is the first of a trilogy on the 

history of the Jews from A.p. 70 to Hadrian’s suppression of the revolt in 


, 
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A.D. 135. The translation is adequate, and the illustrations well chosen. 
The book might be described as fiction with special emphasis upon the 
historical background of its period. R. J. H. Suutr 


The Synoptic Gospels. By James Harpy Ropes. Pp. x+-118. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1960. 7s. 6d. (paper). 
Tuese four lectures, delivered shortly before the author’s death in 1933 
and published posthumously, are now reprinted with a brief preface by 
Professor D. E. Nineham. Ropes is, of course, well known as an authority 
on the text of Acts. Here he appears as one of the earliest exponents of 
the now popular view that, if we want to understand the gospels, the 
investigation of the interests and motives of the individual evangelists 
is an essential preliminary. H. F. D. Sparks 


Documents of the Baptismal Liturgy. Edited by E. C. WHITAKER. 
Pp. vii+220. London: S.P.C.K., 1960. 30s. 


A COLLECTION of translated material from the first nine centuries of the 
church comes opportunely for the current discussion of Christian 
Initiation. The scanty pre-Nicene evidence is given, and then there are 
sections for the Eastern church and for Africa and Egypt; while from the 
West we have the Spanish and Ambrosian rites, the Gallican ‘Gothic 
Missal’, and the Romano-Gallican use of the Gelasian Sacramentary, 
the Ordo Romanus XI, and the Bobbio and Stowe missals. For the 
uncontaminated Roman rite the only liturgical evidence available is the 
baptismal mass of the Leonine Sacramentary ; but this is supplemented 
from the Letter to Senarius of John the Deacon. Each passage has a 
short but useful introduction, and there is a glossary of some technical 
terms and a collection of canons of local councils. An index might have 
increased the usefulness of a very serviceable compilation by giving a 
conspectus of the evidence on the use of the various chrisms, and on 
other topics. H. BETTENSON 


The Early Christian Fathers. By F. L. Cross. Pp. 218. London: 
Duckworth, 1960. 15s. 


Tuis, the first volume of a projected series of three, is a guide to the 
writings of the Fathers of the first three centuries. The other volumes 
are to deal respectively with the later Greek and the iater Latin Fathers. 
The book is not, Dr. Cross remarks, designed for continuous reading, 
but for use in connexion with patristic texts. For this purpose it is 
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admirably fitted, though it is eminently readable on its own account. 
A table of the most significant dates from 31 B.C. to A.D. 325 will be wel- 
come to the beginner in ancient history. There are brief but adequate 
notices of each one of the Fathers and of the purpose and contents of 
each of their works. Directions are given both to original texts, and to 
translations where good ones exist. Young students of theology will find 
the book indispensable: the general reader, for whom it is not intended, 
will find it of great interest. E. Evans 


Itinerarium Egeriae. Edited by Orro PRINz. Pp. xvi+-63. (Samm- 
lung vulgirlateinischer Texte, 1.) Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1960. DM. 5.60. 


ImporTANT though the Jtinerartum Egeriae be for the early history of the 
liturgy, it is questionable whether two editions within two years are 
really necessary. Comparison between the present one and that issued 
by the Editors of the Corpus Christianorum is inevitable. Suffice it to say 
that the text in both is clear and excellent, that the newer edition has an 
improved critical apparatus and a useful index of names, while it lacks 
the valuable appendix, printed in its predecessor, containing passages 
from other works relating to the same subject. J. G. Davies 


St Augustine on the Psalms, Psalms 1-29. Translated by Dame 
Scuoastica Hescin and Dame Feticitas CorriGan. Pp. vi+ 
354. (Ancient Christian Writers, vol. XXIX.) London: Long- 
mans, Green; Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 
1960. 35s. (subscription price 30s.) 


Wiru this volume begins the first of Augustine’s major works to be 
translated in the series Ancient Christian Writers. In its generous type 
and format it will take a round dozen volumes to complete, and will cost 
the would-be possessor some twenty pounds. These first twenty-nine 
Enarrationes are mostly brief commentaries of early date, which seldom 
show the marvellous power of the later Psalm-Sermons ad populum. The 
new translation (there has been no complete version in English since 
1848) seems to be notably free from inaccuracies, and is as readable as 
can be expected in a rendering which aims at being literal. The text used 
is that printed in Corpus Christianorum. It is a pity that the Introduction 
is too slight to be of much value; the Notes are chiefly. scripture 
references. J. BuRNABY 
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Gerson and the Great Schism. By J. B. Morrai. Pp. x+-132. 
Manchester University Press, 1960. 255. 


THis is a short, clear-headed, well-tabulated survey of Gerson’s writings 
upon the theory of the Church, as evolved by the Great Schism. It is 
introduced by an account of his career and background. We reach the 
interesting conclusion that Gerson’s policy was governed by no under- 
lying and firmly held principle, but that, accepting certain broad 
generalizations, he behaved like a statesman adapting his theories to fit 
the practical needs of the moment. We must beware of regarding him as 
a kind of doctrinaire Gallican before the Gallicans. 

Owen CHADWICK 


Catalogue de la Bibliothéque du Consistoire de I’ Eglise de la Confession 
d’ Augsbourg a Colmar. Troisiéme partie: Livres du XVI siécle. 
Edited by Paut Botcuerrt. Pp. 84, 8 photographs. Colmar: H. 
Kopp, 1960. n.p. ; 


Tue Church of the Augsburg Confession at Colmar possesses a remark- 
able library to which Franciscans, Jesuits, and Protestants have, willy- 
nilly, contributed. It is hoped that the sale of this printed catalogue of 
its sixteenth-century books will produce funds for a complete catalogue. 
There are 1,580 books listed, mostly under the heading Theology. The 
excellent plates direct attention to a few outstanding books, chief among 
them a unique collection of 76 Geistliche Lieder, Strassburg, 1550-63. 
The origin of the library explains a certain catholicity: Eck as well as 
Luther, Peter Lombard and Melanchthon, the catechisms of Calvin and 
Canisius. There are no books in English, but a few by Englishmen: 
Becon, Cranmer, Foxe, Laurence Humfrey, Thomas Stapleton, and 
Jewel, whose Apologia is here unrecognized and ascribed (no. 301) to 
Anglicanus; it must be S.T.C. 14583. S. L. GREENSLADE 


Oscar Cullmann : une théologie de 'historie du salut. By J. FRisQue. 
Pp. 279. (Cahiers de l’Accualité Religieuse, XI.) ‘Tournai: 
Casterman, 1960. NF. 13.50. 


Tuis is a full, systematic, and most sympathetic presentation of the 
theology of Professor Cullmann from a Roman Catholic point of view. 
It is divided into three sections—Cullmann’s exegetical principles, his 
theology of ‘the history of salvation’, and a critical assessment of his 
methods and position. The seriousness with which his thought has been 
taken in Catholic circles is a great tribute to an indefatigable Protestant 
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scholar. This book, which includes a complete bibliography, will be 
equally welcome to his many English readers who have found in him 
one of the most stimulating, coherent, and (dare one say it?) Anglican of 
continental theologians. Joun A. 'T. RoBINSON 


The Rule for Nuns of St. Caesarius of Arles. A ‘Translation with 
a critical Introduction by Marita Caritas McCartuy, Pp. 
vi+230. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1960. $3.75. 


Tue Rule for Nuns by St. Caesarius of Arles is the earliest extant 
monastic code for women religious. The present study gives us the first 
English translation, and a valuable Introduction and critical apparatus. 
The authenticity and form of the text are examined, and the Rule is 
viewed in relation to its sixth-century setting and to earlier Gaulish 
monasticism. Particularly important is the careful literary analysis in 
Chapter IV of those elements which are especially characteristic of 
Caesarius himself and those which he derived from the writings of St. 
Augustine and from the tradition of Lerins. The wealth of up-to-date 
references is an added strength to the book. Nora K, CHADWICK 


Varsanuphius and John. Edited by NikopeMos THE HaGIorITE. 
Nixodrjpov ‘Ayopeirou: BiBAos Bapoavovdiov Kai *Iwavvov, edited 
by Lwrnpiov N. Lyowa. Pp. 390. Volos: Press of the Hagioritic 
Library, 1960. 36s. 

Tuis is a reissue of a book prepared by Nikodemos the Hagiorite 

shortly before his death (he dates the preface a.p. 1803) and published 

posthumously in Venice. His edition is hardly accessible in Western 

Europe—a great loss to scholars, as it provides the only printed text of 

the Erotapocrises (answers to questions) of Varsanuphius and John, 

being nearly 850 letters of spiritual counsel, of varying length and on 
many topics, from two recluses near Gaza in the early years of Justinian. 

I am myself engaged on a critical edition of this work. But meanwhile 

a reprint of Nikodemos’s text will be of the greatest value. Before 

Nikodemos’s own introduction there stands a preface by the monk 

Theokletos of Dionysiou (the writer of an important book en Athonite 

monasticism entitled Meraé) Ovpavoi nai Iijs), and the texts of the com- 

missioning of the work by the Holy Synod of the Church of Greece and 
of the act of canonization of Nikodemos by the Oecumenical Patriarchate 
in 1955. Derwas J. CHITTY 
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Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch. By 
HERMANN L. Strack and Paut Bicierseck. Band V: Rabbini- 
scher Index, edited by Joacum™ Jeremias and compiled by 
Kurt Apotpu. Pp. 101. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1956. n.p. 


Unper the supervision of Dr. Jeremias, Adolph has performed a most 
laborious and useful piece of work, involving some 40,000 references 
divided into the various categories of material drawn upon by Billerbeck 
for his magnum opus. The index is a necessary complement for the 
Rabbinist interested in the New Testament. 


The New Testament, translated into English from the the approved 
Greek text of the Church of Constantinople and the Church of 
Greece. By Metropolitan Fan S. Not. Pp. 502. Boston, Massa- 
chusetts: The Albanian Orthodox Church in America, 1961. 
$8.00. 


Tuis translation is of interest in its own right, but in particular as being 
approved for the Albunian Orthodox Archdiocese in America and as the 
first work of its kinc by an Eastern Orthodox translator. There are no 
notes, no recording of variant readings, and no alternative renderings. 
Cross-headings are provided. The style is contemporary without being 
aggressive or self-conscious, avoiding a wooden literalism but not per- 
haps a certain monotony. Some phrases strike one as less than felicitous 
or unjustified by the Greek; but the work as a whole is good. For a speci- 
men here is the Lucan preface: ‘Many writers have undertaken to com- 
pile a narrative of the events which have occurred among us in fulfilment 
of the Scriptural prophecies. Their stories were based on the testimonies 
handed down to us by the original eye-witnesses and missionaries of the 
Gospel. As you know, most excellent Theophilus, I have carefully in- 
vestigated the entire revelation from its beginning. For this reason I my- 
self have decided to write its history in a connected form for your bene- 
fit. Thus you will obtain a reliable handbook of the doctrines in which 
you have been instructed.’ 


The Christian Philosophy of Saint Augustine. By Etienne GIson. 
Translated by L. E. M. Lyncu. Pp. xii+ 398. London: Victor 
Gollancz, 1961. 42s. 


G1son’s masterly book has waited long to appear in English dress. The 
translation is well done. So few books of the first quality have been 
written about Augustine in our language that this fine volume will be 
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of exceptional utility. The notes have been put at the end, but remain 
unabridged ; admittedly the Latin quotations are not always transcribed 
here with perfect accuracy (e.g. p. 253, n. 21, dubitabis becomes dubita- 
bimus and ita becomes ista). The bibliography, though in part brought 
up to date, is much curtailed; I do not understand the absence of Bur- 
naby’s Amor Dei. The only odd Gallicism to come through in the text 
seems to be ‘Academician’ in the sense of Academic. The publishers 
deserve congratulation for making available both this admirable work 
and Gilson’s companion volume on St. Thomas. 


In Opera S. Thomae Aquinatis Index seu Tabula Aurea eximii do- 
ctoris F. Petri de Bergomo. Pp. 1250. Rome: Edizioni Paoline, 
n.d. [1961]. n.p. 

Tuis excellent aid to research is a photographic reprint of the 1880 edi- 

tion of the best of all indexes to St. Thomas's writings as a whole, first 

published by Petrus de Bergamo in 1473. It will find a grateful public. 


Origéne: Homélies sur Fosué. Latin text, introduction, translation, 
and notes by ANNIE JAUBERT. Pp. 520. (Sources Chrétiennes, 
71.) Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1960. NF. 30. 


BAEHRENS’S text is reprinted from the Berlin corpus, without critical 
apparatus but with improved punctuation. The trans!ation flows happily, 
and the 93 pages of introduction are‘informed and judicious. Two short 
essays discuss Origen’s angelology and the reliability of Rufinus’ trans- 
lation. From a comparison with the fragment in the Philocalia Mlle 
Jaubert rightly concludes that Rufinus, as usual, gives a free paraphrase 
which is faithful to the general sense. The volume is an ornament to the 
excellent series in which it appears. 


Nineteenth Century Pamphlets at Pusey House: an Introduction for 
the Prospective User. By Father Hucu, S.S.F. Pp. 98. London: 
The Faith Press, 1961. 15s. 


Durtnc the present century Pusey House, Oxford, has come to possess 
18,500 nineteenth-century pamphlets concerning not only Church 
affairs but many other subjects also, covering all the leading contro- 
versies of the age. These have now been indexed under authors, tit}<s, 
and subjects. The present volume is an invaluable guide to the system 
and provides a list of subject-headings, individual authors, and 
pseudonyms. By a disputable decision, apparently born of humility, 
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not all pamphlets by a single author appear under his name where he 
refers to himself, for example, by his appointment or by his initials. 
Otherwise the system is clear and quick to use. Fr. Hugh deserves the 
thanks of historians for his long labours, which will much facilitate 
their work. 


Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie. By HANS AURENHAMMER. 
Lieferungen 1-2 (A und O — Antonius Eremita). Vienna: 
Hollinek, 1959-60. DM. 8.80 each part. 


Tuts excellent lexicon, the work of a single author, has begun quite 
admirably with its first two fascicles (80 pages each). Under each saint 
or theme in Christian art, after a brief mention of the feast-day, the 
facts of the saint’s life, and a bibliography of the primary and secondary 
sources, there is a considerable account of the chief representations and 
types, particular note being taken of the earliest known examples. 
When complete the lexicon is expected to consist of about goo pages. 


Saint Fohn Chrysostom: Commentary on St. Fohn the Apostle and 
Evangelist, Homilies 48-88. ‘Translated by Sister THomas 
Aquinas Goccin. Pp. xii+495. (The Fathers of the Church, 
vol. 41.) New York: The Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1960. N.p. 


Joun CurysosTom’s sermons provide a mass of matter for the eccle- 
siastical and social historian ; this good translation will be useful. Sister 
Goggin succeeds in being accurate without being stilted. Brief notes 
are provided. The index, however, is inferior to that in the old Oxford 
Library of the Fathers. 


Basilio Rozanov e la sua concezione religiosa. By PAOLO LESKOVEC. 
Pp. xii+240. (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 151.) Rome: 
Pont. Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1958. Lire 2,500. 


Rozanov (1856-1919) was a Russian writer considerably influenced by 
Dostoievsky. Next to nothing has been written about him in any western 
language. After an outline of his life this thesis chiefly consists of a 
sketch of his opinions concerning religion and sex, the latter being 
akin to those of Freud. H. CHADWICK 
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The Society for Old Testament Study: Book List, 1961. Edited by G. W. 
ANDERSON. Pp. 76. Obtainable from Revd. G. Farr, 10 Chandos Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester 21. 6s. 


Studies or the Books of Samuel. Edited by A. vAN SELMs and A. H. vAN 
ZY. P, . 80. Obtainable from A. H. van Zyl, P.O. Box 392, Pretoria, 
South Africa. 1os. (paper). [The papers read at the third meeting of the 
Society for Old Testament Study in South Africa, held at Stellenbosch 
26-28 January 1960.] 


The Dead Sea Scrolls. By R. K. Harrison. Pp. xiv + 160, 4 plates. (Teach 
Yourself Books.) London: The English Universities Press, 1961. 7s. 6d. 


Faith in the Synoptic Gospels: A problem in the correlation of Scripture and 
Theology. By Epwarp D. O’Connor. Pp. xx + 164. Notre Dame: Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 1961. $4.00 (paper). 


The Bodmer Papyrus of the Gospel of John. By J. N. Brrpsav. Pp. 18. 
London: The Tyndale Press, 1960. 1s. 6d. (paper). [The Tyndale New 
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RemMHERR, H. N. Bream. Pp. viii--224. (Gettysburg Theological 
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Spirit of God. By Epvarp Schweizer and others. Pp. xii+ 120. (Bible 
Key Words, no. IX.) London: A. & C. Black, 1960. 15s. [A translation 
by A. E. Harvey of the article on mvedpa in T.W.N.T.] 


The Resurrection: A Biblical Study. By F. X. DuRRWELL. Pp. xxvi-+- 372. 
London: Sheed & Ward, 1960. 30s. fA translation by RosEMARY SHEED 
of La Récurrection de Jésus, mystére de salut.] 
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The Meaning of Sacred Scripture. By Louts Bouyer. Pp. xii+260. Lon- 
don: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1960. 35s. [A translation by Mary 
PERKINS RYAN, first published in America in 1958, of La Bible et 
P’ Evangile, published in 1951.] 


Index Patristicus sive Clavis Patrum Apostolicorum Operum. Composuit 
Epcar J. Goopsrrep. Pp. viii+ 262. Naperville, Iil.: Alec R. Allenson, 
1960. n.p. [A reprint, with corrections, of the work first published in 
1907.] 


Infant Baptism in the First Four Centuries. By JoAcHIM JEREMIAS. Pp. 112. 
(The Library of History and Doctrine.) London: S.C.M. Press, 1960. 
12s. 6d. [A translation by Davin Carrns of Die Kindertaufe in den 
ersten vier Jahrhunderten, published in 1958, with new material by the 
author. ] 


‘There's such Divinity doth hedge a King’: Studies in ruler cult and the reli- 
gion of sacral monarchy in some late fourth century Byzantine monuments. 
By N. Q. Kune. Pp. 34 and 7 plates. Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1960. n.p. (paper). [A public lecture delivered at the University 
College, Legon, on 15 June 1959.] 

The Church in Council. By E. 1. WaTK«n. Pp. 228. London: Darton, Long- 
man & Todd; New York: Sheed & Ward, 1960. 18s. 6d. and 6s. (paper). 


[An account of ‘the acts and decisions of the twenty general councils 
held by the Catholic Church’.] 


An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. By JoHN HENRY NEw- 
MAN. Pp. xii+ 320. (The New Ark Library.) London and New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1960. 8s. 6d. (paper). [A reprint of the 1878 edition.] 
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Calvin’s Commentaries 
A New Translation 


Edited by p. W. TORRANCE and T. F. TORRANCE 


The publication of the first volumes in this new and accurate 
translation of John Calvin’s great commentaries on the New 
Testament has been widely welcomed. These classic commen- 
taries of the Reformation which laid the basis for all later 
scholarly exegesis of the Bible are proving as ‘modern’ as ever 
in their honest careful handling of the text, and in the relevance 
of their exposition to our deep religious and human needs. 


The translation will be issued in twelve volumes during the 
course of the next few years. 





Now available 


St. John 1-10 
Translated by T. H. L. PARKER 25s. net 


St. John 11-21 
Translated by T. H. L. PARKER 25s. net 


1 Corinthians 
Translated by 3. W. FRASER 27s. 6d. net 


Romans and Thessalonians 
Translated by ROSS MACKENZIE 30s. net 


You are invited to write for a copy of our new religious books 


OLIVER & BOYD 


Tweeddale Court, 14 High Street, 
Edinburgh, 1 
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